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General  Introduction. 


THE  firft  of  the  following  trads  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17765 
and  the  fecond  in  the  beginning  of  laft  year. 
They  are  now  offered  to  the  public  in  one  volume, 
with  corredlions  arid  additions.  All  the  calcu- 
htions,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  firft  traft,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  fecond  and  fouri bk6tions,  in  the 
third  part  of  the  fecond  trafl. 

The  fedion  on  Public  Loans,  in  the  fecond 
trafl,  has  been  revifed  with  care  •,  and  a  fupple- 
ment  to  it,  containing  additional  propofals  and 
fome  neceffary  explanations,  has  been  given  at  the 

end  of  the  whole. This  is  a  fubjed  to  which 

I  have  applied  (perhaps  too  unprofitably)  much 
of  my  attention.  1  have  now  done  with  it  -,  and 
the  whole  is  referred  to  the  candid  exardinatiorl 
of  thofe  who  may  be  better  informed,  hoping 
for  their  indulgence  fhould  they  find  that,  in  any 
inftance,  I  have  been  miftaken.  t  have  not  meant, 
in  any  thing  1  have  faid  on  this  fubje6l,  to  cenfure 
any  perfons.  That  accumulation  of  artificial  debt 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  by  which  the  dan- 
ger of  the  kingdom  from  its  growing  burdens 
A  has 
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has  been  fo  needlefsly  increafed,  has,  I  doubt  not, 
been  the  effect  of  inattention  in  our  minifters  ; 
and  the  fcheme,  by  which  the  loan  of  laft  year 
has  been  procured,  gives  reafon  to  hope  that  bet- 
ter plans  of  borrowing  will  be  adopted  for  the 
future. 

The  principal  defign  of  the  firft  part  of  the 
fecond  tra6t  was  (as  I  have  obferved  in  the  in- 
trodu6lion  to  it)  to  remove  the  mifapprehcnfions 
of  my  fentiments  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Go- 
vernment into  which  fome  had  fallen.  It  gives 
me  concern  to  find  that  it  has  not  anfwered  that 
end  in  the  degree  I  wiflied.  I  am  ftili  charged 
with  maintaining  opinions  which  tend  to  fubvert 
all  civil  authority.  I  paid  little  regard  to  this 
charge,  while  it  was  confined  to  the  advocates  for 
the  principles  which  have  produced  the  prefent 
war  •,  but  as  it  feems  lately  to  have  been  given 
the  public  from  the  authority  of  a  writer  of  the 
firft  charader,  {a)  it  is  impoETible  I  fhould  not  be 
imprefled  by  it  j  and  I  find  inyfelf  under  a  ne- 
cefTity  of  taking  farther  notice  of  it. 

There  are  two  accounts,  diredly  oppofite  to 
one  another,  which  have  been  given  of  tnc  ori- 
gin of  civil  government.  One  of  them  is,'  that 
"  civil  government  is  an  expedient  contrived  by 

{a)  See    Mr.   Burke's  Letter  tO    the  Sherifft   of  BripL 

page  53.  54- 

4  "  human 
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^'  human  prudence  for  gaining  fecurity  againft 
"  opprelTion  ;  an  '  thar,  confequently,  the  power 
"  oF  civil  governors  is  a  delegation  or  trufl:  from 
"  the  people  for  accomplifhing  this  end.'* 

The  other  account  is,  that  "  civil  government 
"  is  an  ordinance  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the 
*'  body  of  mankind  are  given  up  to  the  will  of  ?. 
"  fewj  and,  confequently,  that  it  is  a  trufl  from 
*'  the  Deity,  in  the  exercife  of  which  civil  go- 
*'  vernors  are  accountable  only  to  him." 

The  queftion  "  which  of  thefe  accounts  we  ought 
"  to  receive,"  is  important  in  the  highefl:  degree. 
There  is  no  queftion  which  m.ore  deeply  aifefls 
the  happincfs  and  dignity  of  man  as  a  citi- 
zen of  this  world. If  the  former  account  is 

right,  the  people  (that  is,  the  body  of  inde- 
pendent agents)  in  every  community  are  their 
own  legiflators.  All  civil  authority  is  properly 
their  authority.  Civil  governors  are  only  public 
fervants ;  and  their  power,  being  dekgaPed^  is  by- 
its  nature  limited. On  the  contrary.  If  the  lat- 
ter account  is  right,  the  people  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  own  government.  They  are  placed 
by  their  maker  in  the  fituation  of  cattle  on  an 
eftate,  which  the  owner  has  a  right  to  difpofe  of 
as  he  pleafes.  Civil  Governors  are  a  body  of 
mafters  •,  and  their  power  is  a  commiffion  iVom 
Heaven  held  by  divine  right,  and  unbounded  in 
its  extents 

A   2  1  have 
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I  have  efpoufed,  with  fome  zeal,  the  firft  of 
thefe  accounts ;  and  in  the  following  tra<5ls,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  and  defend  it.  And  this 
is  all  I  have  done  to  give  countenance  to  the 
charge  I  have  mentioned.— = — Even  the  maflerly 
writer  who,  after  a  croud  of  writers  infinitely  his 
inferiors,  feems  to  have  taken  up  this  accufation 
againft  me,  ofcen  exprefles  himfelf  as  if  he  had 
adopted  the  fame  idea  of  government  {a).  Such 
indeed  is  my  opinion  of  his  good  fenfe,  and  fuch 
has  been  the  zeal  which  he  has  difcovered  for 
the  rights  of  mankind,  that  I  think  it  fcarcely 
poflible  his  ideas  and  mine  on  this  fubjedt 
ihould  be  very  different.  His  language,  how- 
ever, fometimes  puzzles  me  ;  and,  particularly, 
when  he  intimates  that  government  is  an  inflitu- 
tion  of  divine  authority  ;  [b)  when  he  fcouts  all 
difcuffions  of  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  the  foun- 
dation of  civil  rights,  and  the  principles  of  free 
government;  and  when  he  aflerts  the  competence 
of  our  legiflature  to  revive  the  High-CommJjfwn 
Court    and    Star  Cbamhr,     and    its    boundless 

AUTHO- 

{a)  **  To  follow,  not  to  force  the  public  inclination  ;  to 
**  2;ive  a  direflion,  a  form,  a  technical  drefs  and  a  fpecific 
*'  faniftion  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the  community,  is  the 
**  true  end  of  legiflature.  When  it  gees  beyond  this,  its 
"  authority  will  be  precarious,  let  its  rights  be  what  they 
"  will."     Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Briftol,  p.  49. 

{i>)  ibid.  p.  55.  Thoughts  on  the  caufes  of  the  prefent 
'«ifconten:s,  p.  6-.    *'  Government  certainly,  is  an  inftitution 

of 
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AUTHORITY  not  Only  over  the  people  of  Britain^ 
but  over  diftant  communities  who  have  no  voice 
in  it. 

But 

*' of  divine  authority;  though  its  yor/«J  znd  the  pcrfcns  v/'ho 
"  adminifter  it,  all  originate  from  the  people."  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Burke  means  only  that  government  is  a  divine  in- 
ftitution,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  any  other  expedient  of 
human  prudence  for  gaining  proteftion  againfl  injury,  may 
be  called  a  Divine  inftitution.  All  that  we  owe  immediately 
to  our  own  forefight  and  induflry,  muft  ultitnatcly  be  afcribed 
to  God  the  giver  of  all  our  powers,  and  the  caufe  of  all 
caufcf.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  St,  Paul  in  Rom.  .xiii.  i,  2. 
calls  civil  magiftracy  the  ordi-nance  of  God,  and  fays  that  the-re 
is  no  poiver  hut  of  God.  If  any  one  wants  to  be  convinced  of 
this,  he  fhould  read  the  excellent  bifhop  Hoadly's  Sermoa 
entitled  The  Mcafurcs  of  SiwmiJJioH  to  the  cii'il  Magifrate,  and 
the  defences  of  it. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  when  Mr.  Burke  afierts  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliaments,  or  their  competence  to  eftablifh  any 
opprefTions  (Letter,  p.  46,  49)  he  means  mere  po-xvcr  ab- 
ftradled  from  right,  or  the  fame  fort  of  poiver  and  competence 
that  truftees  have  to  betray  their  truft,  or  that  armed  ruffians 
have  to'rob  and  murder.  Nor  (hould  I  doubt  whether  this 
is  his  meaning,  were  it  not  for  the  paifage  I  have  quoted 
from  him  in  the  laft  page,  the  latter  part  of  which  feems  to 
imply,  that  a  legiHature  may  contradifl  its  end,  and  yet  re- 
tain its  rights. Some  of  the  jufteft  remarks  on  this  fubjedl 

m.ay  be  found  in  the  Earl  of  Abi::g don's  thoughts  on 
Mr.  Burke's  letter,  a  pamphlet  which  (on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent public  principles  it  maintains,  and  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  it  breathes,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  writer)  mull 
give  to  every  friend  to  the  true  interefls  of  thi.s  country 
particular  pleafuxe. 

A3  Ik 
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But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Burke's  fentiments 
pn  this  fubjed:,  he  cannot  pofllbly   think  of  the 

In  p.  46,  Mr.  Burke  fays,  tliat  "  if  there  is  one  man  in 
"  the  world  more  zealous  than  another  for  the  fupremacy  of 
"  parliament  and  the  rights  of  this  imperial  crown,  it  is 
*^  himfslf ;  though  mr.ny  may  be  more  knowing  in  the  ex- 
"  tent  and  the  foundation  of  thefc  right.-,."  He  adds, 
that  "  lie  has  coultantly  declined  fuch  difquifitions,  not 
i'  being  qualified  for  the  chair  cf  a  profeflbr  in  metaphyfics, 
*'  and. not  chufi.ng  to  put  the  folid  interefts  of  the  kingdom 

^'  on    Ipeculative   grounds."-^— The    lefs    kno^dedge^    the 

f!:cre  %eal,  is  a  maxim  which  experience  has  dreadfully  veri- 
iied  in  religion.  But  he  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  Ihould  apply 
this  maxim  to  Mr.  Burke,  would,  whatever  he  may  fay  of  him- 
felf,  greatly  injure  him.  Though  he  chufes  to  decry  enquiries 
into  the  nature  of  liberty,  there  are,  I  am  perfuaded,  few 
in  the  world  whcfe  zeal  for  it  is   more   uniced  to  extenfijre 

knowledge  and  an    exalted  underftartding. He    calls   it, 

p,  55.  "  the  vital  fpring  and  energy  of  a  fiate,  and  a  blefiing 
"■  of  the  firft  order."  He  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  too 
much  pains  may  be  taken  to  understand  it.  He  muft 
know,  that  nothing  but  ufurpaticn  and  error  can  fuffer  by 
enquiry  and  dlfcuffion. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  in  an  excellent  Ipeech  which  he  lately  made 
in  moving  for  the  repeal  of  the  declaratory  law,  obferved, 
that  this  law  Vv^as  a  compromife  to  Vvhich  the  great  men,  under 
v/hofe  adminiftration  it  was  paiTed,  were  forced  in  order  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Starnp.-oM.  I  think  fo  highly  of  that 
adminiftration  and  of  the  fervice  it  did  the  public,  that  I 
have  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  cannot  help  wifhing  Mr.  Burh  had  given  no 
reafon  for  doubt  by  defending  the  principle  of  that  aft  ;  a 
principle  which,  unqueftionably,  he  and  his  friends  would 
never  have  afted  upon  j  butwhich  others  have  fmce  afted  upon, 
yj'ith  a  violence  which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin^ 

former 
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former  account  of  government  that  "  It  is  a 
"  fpeculation  which  deftroys  all  authority." — Both 
accounts  eftablifh  an  authority.  The  difference 
is,  that  one  derives  it  from  the  people^  and  makes 
it  a  limited  authority  ;  and  the  other  derives   it 

from  Heaven  -,  and  makes  it  unlimited. 1  have 

repeatedly  declared  my  admiration  of  fuch  a 
conftitution  of  government  as  our  own  would  be, 
were  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a  fair  reprefenta- 
tioli  of  the  kingdom,  and  under  no  undue  influ- 
ence.  The  fum  of  all  I  have  meant  to  main- 
tain    is,     "     that    LEGITIMATE     GOVERNMENT,    aS 

"  oppofed  to  OPPRESSION  and  tyranny,  con- 
*'  fifts  in  the  dominion  of  equal  laws  made  with 
"  common  confent,  or  of  men  over  themfehes  -, 
"  and  not  in  the  dominion  of  communities  over 
"  communities,  or  of  any  men  over  other  men.'* 

Introdudion  to  the  fccond  Trafl,  p.  9. How 

then  can  it  be  pretended,  that  I  have  aimed  at 
deilroying  all  authority  ?  Does  our  own  confli- 
tution  deftroy  all  authority  ?  Is  the  authority  of 
equal  laws  made  v/ith  common  confent  no  autho- 
rity  ?  Muft  there  be  no  government  in  a  ftate 
that  governs  itCelf  ?  Or,  muil  an  inilitution,  con- 
trived by  the  united  counfels  of  the  members  of 
a  community,  for  reftraining  licentioufnefs  and 
gaining  fecurity  againfl  injury  and  violence,  en- 
courage licentioufnefs,  and  give  to  every  one  a 
power  to  commit  what  outrages  he  pleafes  ? 

A  4  The 
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The  Archbifhop  of  York,  (in  a  fermon  preached 
before  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in 
foreign  parts,  Feb.  21,  1777,)  has  taken  notice  of 
fome  loofe  opinions,  as  he  calls  them,  which  have 
been  lately  current  on  civil  liberty  ;  fome  who 
mean  delinquency  having  given  accounts  of  it  "by 
"  which  every  man's  humour  is  made  to  be  the 
"  rule  of  his  obedience,  all  the  bad  paffions  are 
"  let  loofe,  and  thofe  dear  interefts  abandoned 
'*  to  outrage  for  the  protection  of  which  we  truft 
*'  in  lav/,"  4to  edit.  p.  15  and  16.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  guefs  at  one  of  the  delinquents 
intended  in  thefe  words.  In  oppofition  to  the 
horrid  fentiments  of  liberty  which  they  defcribe, 
but  vv^hich  in  reality  no  man  in  his  fenfes  ever 
entertained,  the  Archbifliop  defines  it  tobefimply, 
the  fupremacy  of  law,  or  GOVERNMENT  by  law, 
without  adding  to  law^  as  I  had  done,  the  words 
equal  and  made  with  common  confsnt ;  {a)  and  with- 
out Oppofing  a  GOVERNMENT  by  LAW  to  a  GO- 
VERNMENT BY  MEN,  as  others  had  done. Ac- 

{a)  In  p.  19.  he  calls  liberty  '*  a  freedom  from  all  re^ 
^'  firaints  except  fuch  as  eftablifhed  law  impofes  for  the 
"  GOOD  OF  THE  COMMUNITY."  But  this  addition  cau 
Kiake  no  difference  of  any  confequence,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
fpecif.ed  ^^hcre  the  power  is  lodged  of  judging  what  laws  are 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  In  countries  where  the 
laivs  are  tYiteriiirs  of  abfolute  princes,  the  end  profefled  is 
always  the  gcod  cf  the  Community. 

cording 
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cording  to  him,  therefore,  the  fupremacy  of  lav7 
murt  be  liberty,  whatever  the  law  is,  or  who- 
ever makes  it. In  defpotic  countries  govern- 
ment by  law  is  the  fame  with  government  by  the 
will  of  one  man,  which  Hooker  has  called  the 
mifery  of  all  men-,  but,  according  to  this  defini- 
tion, it  is  liberty. In  ¥.^GL.\nx)  formerly,  the 

law  confjgned  to  the  flames  all  who  denyed  cer- 
tain eftablifhed  points  of  faith.  Even  now,  it 
fubjefts  to  fines,  imprifonment  and  baniflimenc 
all  teachers  of  religion  who  have  not  fubfcribed 
the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  the  good  Archbifhop,  not  thinking  the  law 
in  this  cafe  fufficiently  rigorous,  has  propofed 
putting  Proteftant  DifTenters  under  the  fame  re- 
ftraints  with  the  Papifts.  {a)     And  lliould  this  be 

done, 

{a)  "  The  laws  againft  Papiils  have  been  extremely  fevere. 
*'  New  dangers  may  arife  ;  and  if  at  any  time  another 
"  DENOMINATION  of  men  fhould  be  equally  dangerous  to 
"  our  civil  intereib,  it  would  be  juftifiable    to   lay  them 

"  under  fimilar  rellraints."    Page  17. In  another  part  of 

this  fermon  the  great  men  in  oppofition  (fome  of  the  firft  in  the 
kingdom  in  refpect  of  rank,  ability,  and  virtue)  are  defcribed 
as  a  body  of  men  void  of  principle,  who,  without  regarding  the 
relation  in  which  they  Hand  to  the  community,  have  entered 
into  a  league  for  advancing  their  private  intereft,  and  "  who 
"  are  held  together  by  the  fame  bond  that  keeps  together 

*'  the  loweft  and  wickedeft  combinations." Was   there 

ever  fuch  a  ceufure  delivered  from  a  pulpit?  What  wonder 

is 


done,  if  done  by  law,  it  will  be  the  efliabliih- 
ment  of  liberty. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  government  by  law  is  or 
is  not  liberty,  juft  as  the  laws  are  jufl;  or  unjuft ; 
and  as  the  body  of  the  people  do  or  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  pdVver  of  making  them.  The 
learned  Prelate  feems  to  have  thought  other- 
wife,  and  therefore  has  given  a  definition  of  li- 
berty, which  might  as  well  have  been  given  of 
flavery. 

At  the  conclufion  of  his  fermon,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  adds  words  which  he  calls  comfortable, 

addrefled 

is.  It  that   the   DifTenters  fiioald  come  in  for  a  fhare  in  his 

Grace's  abufe  ? Their  political  principles,  he'  fays,   are 

growing  dangerous. On  what  does  he  ground  this  infinua- 

tion  r  He  is  miftaken  if  he  imagines  that  they  are  all  fuch 
delinquents  as  the  author  of  the  following  trafts,  or  that  they 
think  univerfally  as  he  does  of  the  war  with  America.  On 
this  fubjecl  tliey  arc,  like  other  bodies  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom, of  diiFerent  opinions.— —But  I  will  tell  him  in  what 

they  agree. They   agree   in   detefting   the   dodlrines    of 

pafiive  obedience  and  non-refiftance.  They  are  all  Whigs, 
enemies  to  arbitrary  power,  and  firmly  attached  lo  thofc 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  produced  the 
GLORIOUS  Revolution  and  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion.——Such  principles  are  the  nation's  beft  defence  ;  and 
Proteilant  DifTenters  have  hitherto  reckoned  it  their  giory 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  zeal  for  them,  and  an  adherence  to 
them.  Once  thefe  principles  were  appro-vcd  by  men  in 
power.  No  good  can  be  expeded,  if  they  are  now  reckoned 
dangerous. 
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gddrefled  to  thofe  who  had  been  patlenf  in  trihu- 
lation^{a)  and  intimating  that  they  might  rejoice 
in  hope^  "  a  ray  of  brightnefs  then  appearing 
^'  after  a  profpeft  which  had  been  long  dark.'* 
And  in  an  account  which  follows  the  fermon, 
from  one  of  the  miflionaries  in  the  province  of 
New- York,  it  is  faid,  that  **  the  rebellion  would 
*'  undoubtedly  be  crufhed,  and  that  then  will 
"•  be  the  time  for  taking  fteps  for  the  increale  of 
"  the  church  in  America,  by  granting  it  an  epif- 
^'  copate.'*     In  conformity  to  the  fentiments  of 

{a)  That  is,  the  miffionaries  of  the  focicty  in  America.— 
The  charter  of  the  fociety  declares  the  end  of  its  incorporaT 
tion  to  be  *'  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts, 
*'  and  making  provifion  for  the  worfhip  of  God  in  thofe 
"  plantations  which  wanted  the  adminiftration  of  God's 
"  word  and  facraments,  and  were  abandoned  to  atheifm 
*'  and  infidelity."  The  chief  buiinefs,  on  the  contrary,  of 
the  fociety  has  been  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  epifcopa- 
lianifm  in  the  northern  colonies,  and  particularly  New- 
England,  where  the  facraments  are  more  regularly  admi- 
niftered,  and  the  people  lefs  abandoned  to  infidelity,  than 
perhaps  in  any  country  under  heaven.  The  miilionaries  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  fociety  for  this  purpcfe,  have  gencr 
rally  been  clergymen  of  the  higheft  principles  in  church  and 
flate.  America,  having  been  for  Tome  time  very  hoftile  to  men 
of  fuch  principles,  moir  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  this  country  ;  and  here  they  have,  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  fuccefsful  in  propagating  their  own  refentments, 
in  mifleading  our  rulers,  and  widening  the  breach  which 
has  produced  the  prefent  war. 

this 


this  mifTionary,  the  Archbilliop  alfo  expreffes  his 
hope,  that  the  opportunity  which  fuch  an  event 
will  give,  for  eftablilhing  epifcopacy  among  the 
colonifts,  will  not  be  loft  ;  and  advifes,  that  mea- 
fures  fhould  be  thought  of  for  that  purpole, 
and  for  thereby  refcuing  the  church  from  the 
perfecution  it  has  long  fuffered  in  America. 

This  is  a  fubject  fo  important,  and  it  has  been 
fo  much  mifreprefented,  that  I  cannot  help  going 
out  of  my  way  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  lay  members  them- 
felves  of  the  church  in  America  have  ever  wifhed 
forBifhops.  On  the  contrary,  the  afiVmbly  of  Vir- 
ginia (the  firft  epifcopal  colony)  fome  years  ago  re- 
turned thanks  to  two  clergymen  in  that  colony, 
who  had  protefted  againft  a  refolution  of  the  other 
clergy  to  petition  for  Bifhops.  The  church  here 
cannot  have  a  right  to  impofe  Bifhops  on  the 
church  in  another  country ;  and  therefore,  while 
churchmen  in  America  are  averfe  to  Billiops,  it 
muft  be  perfecution  to  fend  Bilhops  among  them. 
The  Prejhyterians^  and  other  religious  {c6ls  there, 
are  willing,  from  a  fenfe  of  the  reafonablenefs 
of  toleration,  to  admit  Bi/hops  whenever  the  body 
of  epifcopalian  laity  {hall  defire  them,  provided 
Security  is  given  that  they  fnall  be  officers  merely 
fpiritual,  poflefTed  of  no  other  powers  than  thole 
which  are   neceffary  to  the  full  exercife  of  that 

mode 
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mode  of  religious  worfliip.  It  is  not  Biiliops,  as 
Jpiritual  officers,  they  have  oppofed  •,  but  Kifliops 
on  a  ftate-eftablifhmentj  Bifhops  with  m'?/ powers; 
Bifhops  at  the  head  of  ecGlefiaftical  courts,  main- 
tained by  taxing  other  feds,  and  poficlTed  of  a 
PRE-EMINENCE  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  equality  which  has  long  i'ubfiftcd  among  all 
religious  feds  in  America.  In  this  laft  refpedt, 
the  colonies  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  happinefs 
which  is  unparalleled,  but  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  fuch  Bifliops  as  would  be  fent  from 
hence  would  deftroy.  In  Penfihama  (one  of 
the  happieft  countries  under  heaven  before  we 
carried  into  it  defolation  and  carnage)  all  feds 
of  chriftians  have  been  always  perfedly  on 
a  level,  the  legiflature  taking  no  part  with 
any  one  fed  againft  others,  but  protedincr 
all  equally  as  far  as  they  are  peaceable.  The 
ftate  of  the  colonies  north  oi  'Penfilvania  is  much 
the  fame  ;  and,  in  the  province  of  Majfachufett's- 
Bay  in  particular,  civil  authority  interpofes  no 
farther  in  religion  than  by  impofing  a  tax  for 
fupporting  public  worfliip,  leaving  to  all  the 
power  of  applying  the  tax  to  the  fupport  of  that 
mode  of  public  worlhip  which  they  like  beflr. 
This  tax  the  epifcopalians  were,  at  one  time, 
obliged  to  pay  in  common  with  others  •,  but  fo 
far  did  the  province  carry  its  indulgence  to  them, 
that   an  ad   was  pafied  on   purpofe    to   excufe 

them. 
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them. — With  this  let  the  fiate  of  Proteilant  Dif- 
fenters  in  this  country  be  compared.  Not  only 
are  they  obliged  to  pay  tithes  for  the  fupport  of 
the  eftabliHied  church,  but  their  woriliip  is  no: 
even  tolerated,  unlefs  their  minifters  will  fub- 
fcribe  the  articles  of  the  church.  In  confequence 
of  having  long  fcrupled  this  fubfcription,  they 
have  loft  all  legal  right  to  protection,  and  are  ex* 
pofed  to  the  cruelleft  penalties.  Uneafy  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  they  not  long  ago  applied  twice  to 
parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
againft  them.  Bills  for  that  purpofe  were  brought 
into  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  and  pafTed  that 
Houfe.  But,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  they  were 
rejedted  in  confequence  of  the  oppofition  of  the 
Bifliops. — There  are  few  I  reverence  fo  much  as 
Ibme  on  the  facred  bench  \  but  fuch  conduct 
(and  may  I  not  add  the  alacrity  v/ith  which  moft 
of  them  fupport  the  prefent  meafurcs  ?)  muft 
leave  an  indelible  ftain  upon  them,  and  w  ilpro- 
bably  exclude  them  for  ever  from  America. 

On  this  occafion,'  I-cannot  help  thinking  with 
concern  of  the  learned  Prelate's  feelings.  After 
a  profpect  long  dark,  he  hud  difcovered  a  ray  of 
brightnefs  fliewing  him  America  reduced,  and 
the  church  triumphant :  But  lately,  that  ray  of 
brightnefs  has  vaniflied,  and  defeat  has  taken 
place  of  victory  and  conquelt. — And  what  do  wd 
now  fee  ? — What  a  different  profpect,  mortifying 

to 
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to  the  learned  Prelate,  prefents  itfelf  ?— A  great 
people  likely  to  be  formed,  in  fpite  of  all  our 
efforts,  into  free  communities  under  govern- 
ments which  have  {a)  no  religious  tefts  and  efta- 
blifliments !  — A  new  jsra  in  future  annals,  and  a  new 

(«)  I  am  forry  to  mention  one  exception  to  the  fa£l 
here  intimated.  The  new  conflitution  for  Penfil'vania  (in 
other  refpedts  wife  and  libera!)  is  diflionouied  by  a  reli- 
<^ious  tell.  It  requires  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
infpiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftament,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  being  admitted  to  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Re- 
prefentatives ;  direfting  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
no  other  religious   tefl;  fhall  for  e'ver  hereafter  be  required 

of    any    civil    officer. This    has    been,    probably,     an 

accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  fomc  of  the  narrower 
fcfts  in  the  province,  to  which  the  more  liberal  part  have  for 
the  prefent  thought  fit  to  yield  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled that  it  will  not  be  of  long  continuance. 

Religious  tells  and  fubfcriptions  in  general,  and  all  efla- 
blifhments  of  particular  fyllems  of  faith,  with  civil  emolu- 
ments annexed,  do  inconceivable  mifchief,  by  turning  reli- 
glen  into  a  trade^  by  engendering  llrife  and  perfecution,  by 
forming  hypocrites,  by  obllru6li,ng  the  progrefs  of  truth,  and 
fettering  and  perverting  the  human  mind ;  nor  will  the  world 
ever  grow  much  nvifcr,  or  better,  or  happier,  till,  by  the  abo- 
lition of  them,  truth  can  gain  fair  play,  and  realbn  fies*. 
fcope  for  exertion.  The  Archbiihop,  page  ii,  fpeaks  of 
chriftianity  as  "  infufficient  to  rely  on  its  own  energies;  and 
"  of  the  affiftances  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  civil  authority 

*'  to   provide  for   gofpel    truths." A   worfe   flander  was 

never  thrown  on  gofpel  truths.  Chrillianity  difdains  fuch 
affiftances  as  the  corrupted  governments  of  this  world  are 
capable  of  giving  it.  Politicians  and  ftatefmen  know  little 
of  it.  Their  enmity  has  foraetimes  done  it  good ;  but  their 
friendjhip,  by  fupporting  co.'-ruptions  carrying  its  name,  has 
been  ajmoll  fatal  to  it, 

opening 
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opening  in  human  affairs  beginning,  among  thd 
defcendants  oi EngUJhmen,  in  a  new  world; — A 
rifing  empire,  extended  over  an  immenle  conti- 
nent, without  Bishops, — without  Nobles, — and 
without  Kings. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wifdom  of  God ! 
How  unf ear  chalk  are  his  judgments ! 

But  to  proceed  to  another  fubjed. 

In  the  fecond  of  the  following  trafls,  page 
48.  I  have  obferved,  that  in  former  times  it 
was  the  cuftom  of  parliament  to  pafs  bills  for 
appointing  commiffioners  to  take,  ftate,  and  ex- 
amine the  public  accounts.  I  have  lately  had 
it  in  my  power  to  inform  myfelf  more  particu- 
larly on  this  fubjedt ;  and  I  fhall  here  beg  leave 
to  give  a  brief  recital  of  fome  of  the  principal 
fads  relating  to  it. 

The  firft  bill  for  the  purpofe  I  have  men- 
tioned was  pafTed  in  the  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  the  year  1653.  It  was  called  an 
*■'•  a6l  for  accounts,  and  for  clearing  of  public 
"  debts,  and  difcovering  frauds  and  conceal- 
"  ments."  Seven  commiffioners  were  named  in 
it,  and  the  neceffary  powers  given  them.  In 
1667,  another  a(5l  was  pafled  for  the  fame  pur-» 
pofe ;  after  which  I  find  no  account  of  any  fuch 
ads    till   the   beginning  of  the    reign   of  King 

William. 
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William.  At  this  time  complaints  of  mifmai- 
nagement  and  embezzlements  in  the  difpofition 
of  public  money  were  become  fo  prevalent,  that 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  thought  it  neceflary  to  enter 
into  meafures  for  effectually  preventing  them,  by 
obliging  all  revenue  officers  to  make  up  their 
accounts,'  and  bringing  defaulters  to  juftice. 

With  thefe  views,  fix  of  the  acts  I  have  men- 
tioned were  pafled  between  the  years  i6g'o  and 
1 701.  Another  was  paffed  in  the  firft  of  Queen 
Anne\  and  three  more  in  her  four  laft  years. 
In  King  Willia',7^2,  reign  they  were  always  pafTed  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  wichout  a  divifion.  In  ^een 
Anne'' s reign ^  not  one  paffed  without  a  divifion.  In 
1717,  a  motion  for  fuch  an  aift  vi^as  rif/V^d"^  without 
a  divifion ;  and  fince  1717,  only  one  motion  ((?} 
has  been  made  for  fuch  a  bill,  and  it  was  re- 
jefled  by  a  majority  of  136  to  6b. 

The  preamble  to  thefe  afls  declares  the  rea- 
fon  of  them  to  be,  that  "  the  kingdom  may  be 
*'  fatisfied  and  truly  informed,  whether  all  the 
"  monies  granted  by  parliamiCnt  have  been  faith- 
*'  fully  iffued  and  applied  to  the  end  for  which 
"  they  had  been  given ;  and  that  all  loyal  fubje{3:s 
*'  may  be  thereby  encouraged  more  chearfully  to 
"  bear  the  burthens  laid  upon  them."  The 
number  of  commiffioners  named  in  them  was 
generally  nine  or  feven,  all  members  of  the  Houfe 

(«)  In  1742,  after  the  refignation  oi  ^xt  RohertWalpoU. 

a  cf 
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ef  Commons.     It  was  particularly  ordered,   that 
they  fliould  take  an  account  of  all  the  revenuea 
brought  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
all  arrears  thereof  j  of  all  monies  in  the  hands  of 
the  receivers  general  of   the   land-tax,    cuftoms 
and  excife  •,   of  all  the  public  {lores,  provifions, 
&c.  as  well  for  land  as  fea  fervicej  of  all  fhips 
of  v;ar,  and  the  fums  of  money  provided  or  paid 
for  the  ufe  of  the  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  the 
number  of  them  refpedlively  •,  and  of  any  bribe- 
ries or  corruptions  in  any  perfons  concerned  in 
the  receiving  or  difpofmg  of  the  national  trea- 
fure.     And,  for  thefe purpofes,  they  were  impow- 
ered  to  call  before  them,  and  to  examine  upon 
oath  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  the  fecretary 
at  war,   paymafter  of  the  forces,    Gommiffioners 
of  the  navy  and  ordnance,  and  all  perfons  what- 
ever employed  as  commiflloners,  or  otherwife,  in 
or  about  the  'Treafury. 

The  reports,  which  the  commiflloners  thus  ap- 
pointed delivered  from  time  to  time  to  parlia- 
ment, contain  accounts  of  a  wafte  of  public 
money,  arifing  from  the  rapacity  of  contratfiors, 
and  many  fcandalous  abufes  and  frauds  in  every 
part  of  the  public  fervice,  which  mud  ihock 
every  perfon  not  grown  callous  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  honefty  and  honour.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  reports,  the  Hoiife  of  Commons  addrefled  the 
throne,  and  remonftrated  j  feveral  great  men 
5  were 
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\vere  accufed,  and  brought  to  lliame ;  fome  were 
difmified  from  their  places,  and  ordered  to  be 
profecuted  ;  fome  expelled,  and  fome  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Thus  did  our  reprefentatives  in 
thofe  times  difcharge  their  duty  as  guardians  of 
the  public  property  ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
only  by  luch  means  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing  this  properly  and  effectually.  It  mud, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  com- 
miiTions  of  enquiry  did  not  produce  all  the  good 
effefls  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
them.  The  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  in° 
tereft  in  parliament  of  many  great  men  entrufted 
with  the  difpofition  of  public  money^  rendered 
the  proper  execution  of  them  extremely  difficult. 
This  led  fome  even  of  the  Tories^  at  the  time 
of  the  great  change  of  miniftry  in  1710,  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  the  receiving  and  ilTuing  of  the  public 
money  fhould  be  taken  from  the  crown  -,  and, 
in  defence  of  this  propofal,  it  was  urged,  that 
the  iffuingof  public  money,  being  in  fome  of 
the  m,oft  defpotic  countries  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  it  was  by  no  m^ans  a  necefTary  part 
of  the  royal  prerogauve.  This  would  indeed 
have  provided  a  complete  remedy  •,  and  it  might 
have  perpetuated  the  conftitution.  But,  even  in 
thefe  times,  it  v^'as  a  reformation  too  great  and 
too  iriipradicable  to  engage  much  attention. 

a  2  Ever 
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Ever  fince  thcfe  times  the  public  accounts  have 
been  growing  more  complicated  ;  and  the  temp- 
tations to  profufion  and  embezzlement  have  been 
increafing  with  increafing  luxury  and  dilTipation. 
How  aftonifhing  then  is  it  that  every  idea  of  Tucli 
co:mm£ions  fl:iould  be  now  loft  \  and  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  is  labouring  under  expences  al- 
moll:  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  the  pafiing  oi  ac- 
counts by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  become  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form -,  our  reprefcntatives 
fcarcely  thinking  it  worth  their  v/hi!e  to  attend 
on  fuch  occafions,  and  millions  of  the  public 
treafure  being  fometimes  given  away,  in  a  few 
hours,  juft  as  propofed  by  t\\t  'Treafnry^  without 
debate  or  enquiry. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  mention  particularly  on  this 

fubjeCl,  that  the  commifiioners  named  in  the  aifts 

I  have  dclcribed,  were  always  declared  incapable 

of  holding  any  place  or  office  of  profit  under  the 

crown  ;  and  diretled  to  take  an  account  "  of  all 

*'  penfions,   falaries,    and   fums    of  money  paid 

"  or  payable  to  members  of  parliament  out  of 

"  the  revenue   or  otherwile." Not  long  be- 
es 

fore  this  time,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would   not 
fuffer  even  the  Attorney-general  {a)  to  fit  and  vote  in 

the 

{a)    S.r    Francis    Bacon    was    the  fecond  Attornsv- 

Gfneral  who  iut  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but,  to  preveot 

its  being  drawn  into  a  precedent,  the  Houfe  would  not  adr 

mlt   him,  till  they  had   made  *kn  order,  that  no  Attorney- 

7  (General 
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the  hoiife  becaufe  he  was  the  king's  fervant  •,  and 

in  1678,  a  member,  as  Mr.  Trenchard  fliys,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  for  only  laying  in  the 
houfe  that  the  king   might  keep   guards  for  his 

defence,  if  he  could  pay  them. Such  once  w^is 

the   Houfe  of  Commons So  jealous    of  the 

power  of  the  crown,  and  fo  chafte. Since  the 

reign  of  Qiieen  Jnn  and  the  paffing  of  the  Sep- 
t€nmal  AH,   a  great   change   has  taken  place,  {a) 

A  change 

General  fliould  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  fit  and  vote  in 
that  Houfe. In  conformity  to  this  order,  whenever  after- 
wards a  member  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  his  piace 
was  vacated,  and  a  new  writ  iflued.  This  continued  to  be 
the  practice  till  the  year  1670,  when  Sir  Hen'EAGE  Finch 
(afterwards  Eap.l  of  Nottingham)  being  appointed  At- 
torney-General, he  was  allowed  by  connivance  to  preferve 
his  feat,  v/hich  connivance  has  been  continued  ever  fince. — 
I  give  thefe  f:;cb  not  from  any  enquiry  or  knowledge  of  my 
own,  but  from  the  authority  of  a  friend,  who  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter informed  than  any  perfonin  the  kingdom  on  every  fubjcdt 
of  this  kind. 

{a)  The  following  fa£ls  will  fhew,  in  fome  degree,  how  this 

change  has  been  brought  about. For  ten  years  ending 

Aug.  I,  17 17  (a  period  comprehending  in  it  a  general  war 
abroad  ;  and  the  demife  of  the  crown,  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
new  family,  and  an  open  rebellion  at  home)  the  money  ex- 
pended in  fecret  fervices  amounted  only   to    279,444.!. 

For  TEN  YEARS  ending  Feb.  11,  1742,  it  amounted  to  no 
lefs  a  fum  than  1.384,600  ;  of  v^hich  50,077!.  v.'as  paid  to 
printers  of  News-papers^  and  writers  for  government ;  and  a 
greater  fum  expended,  in  the  lafl  Jix  iveeks  of  thefe  ten  years, 
than  had  been  fpent  in  three  years  before  Aug.  1710.         See 
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A  change  which  is  little  lefs  than  the  total 
ruin  of  the  conftitution,  and  which  may  end  in 
a  tyranny  the  moft  oppreiTive  and  infupportable. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  greateft  evil,  which  could  have 
happened  to  us ;  and  the  men.  by  whole  abomin- 
able 

the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  March  23,  1742, 
to  enquire  into  the  condufl  of  Robert  Earl  of  Or  ford, 
printed  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  24,  p. 
"zgt;-,  296^300. — OnepafTage,  in  this  report,  contains  remarks, 
fo  much,  to  my  prefent  purpofe  and  fo  important,  that  I  can- 
not he!p   copying  it. '*  There  are  no  laws  particularly 

",  adapted  to  the  cafe  of  a  minifter  who  clandeftinely  em- 
"  ploys  the  money  of  the  public,  and  the  whole  power  and 
*'  profitable  employments  that  attend  the  collefting  and  dif- 
**  pcfing  of  it,  againjt  the  people  :  And,  by  this  profufion 
"  and  criminal  diftribution  of  ofHces,  in  fome  meafure  juf- 
"  tifes  the  expence  that  particular  perfons  are  obliged  to  be 
"  at,  by  making  it  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  all  that 
"  is  valuable  to  a  free  nation.  For  in  that  cafe,  the  conteft 
"  is  plain  and  vifible.  It  is,  u'hether  the  Commons  fliall 
*'  retain  the  third  ftate  in  their  own  hands  ;  wliile  this 
*'  whole  difpute  is  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  the  people, 
"■'  and,  on  the  fide  of  tiie  minifter,  out  cf  the  money  granted 
"  to  fupport  and  fecure  the  conflltutional  independence  .of 
"the  three  branches  of  the  Icgiflature. — -r-This  method  of 
"  corruption  is  asTuie,  and,  therefore,  as  criminal  a  way  of 
*'  fubverting  the  conftitution  as  by  an  armed  force.  It  is  a 
'^  crime,  produftive  of  a  total  deflriViSlion  of  the  very  being 
*'  of  this  government ;  and  is  xo  high  and  unnatural,  that  no- 
•'  thing  but  the  powers  of  parliament  can  reach  it;  and,  as 
"  it  never  can  meet  with  parliamentary  aTiimadverfion  but 
*'  v.hen  it  is  unfuccefsiul,  it  muft  feek  for  its  fecurity  in  the 
'    ' '  "  exten; 
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«ble  policy  it  has  been  accompliflied,  ouglu  to  be 
followed  with  the  everlafting  execrations  of  every 
friend  to  public  virtue  and  liberty. 


I  now  withdraw  to  the  fituation  of  an  anxious 
fpe<n:ator  of  public  events ;  but  before  I  do  this, 
I  muft  leave  with  the  public,  at  this  threatening 
period,  the  following  fentiments. 

Not  long  -ago,  the  colonies  might  have  been 
kept,  without  bloodihed  or  trouble,  by  repealing 
the  a^is  which  have  made  13S  the  aggreffors  in  the 
prefent  war;  but  mow  it  wouJd  be  great  folly  to  ex- 
peft  this. — At  the  fame  tin^e  i  think  it  certain, 
that  they  may  be  rendered  more  ufeful  to  us  by 
a  pacification  on  liberal  terms,  which  Ihall  bind 
them  to  us  as  Friends,  «than  by  any  victories 
or  flaughters  (were  they  poflible)  which  can 
force  them  to  fubmist  to  us  as  Subjects. — I 
think  it  alfo  certain,  that  fhould  the  offer  of 
fuch  terms  be  delayed  till  they  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  Frunc^y  this  couiitry  is  undone.' 
Such  an  alliance,  we  may  hope,  is  not  yet 
fettled. Our  rulers,   therefore,    may  poffihly 

**  extent  and  efficacy  of  the  jjilfchief  it  produces."  P.  395. 
The  obftrudions  which  this  committee  met  with  in  their  en- 
quiry proved  that  the  crime  they  here  defcribe  in  fuch  em- 
phatical  language,  had  e'ven  then  obtained  that  very  fecurity, 
an  the  extent  of  the  mifchief  it  produced^  which,  they  ob- 
iexye,  it  was  under  a  necefhty  of  feeking. 

luvc 
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have  llill  a  moment  for  paufing  and  retreat- 
ing; and  every  diftate  of  prudence  and  feel- 
ing of  humanity  requires  them  to  be  fpeedy  and 
earneft  in  improviniy  it. — But  what  am  I  favin-^-? 
I  know  this  muft  not  be  expe<5led.  Too  full  of 
ideas  of  our  own  dignity  -,  too  proud  to  retra(fl ; 
and  too  tenacious  of  dominion,  we  feem  deter- 
mined to  perfift  :  And  the  confequence  muft  be, 
that  the  colonies  will  become  the  allies  of  France  i 
that  a  general  war  will  be  kindled  ;  and,  perhaps, 
this  once  happy  country  be  made,  in  juft  re- 
tribution, the  feat  of  that  defolation  and  mifery 
which  it  has  produced  in  other  countries. 

January  19,   1778. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  tne  preceding 
Introdu6i:ion,  the  event  referred  to  at  the  end  of 
it  has  been  announced  to  the  public.  A  memo- 
rial from  the  iTf;/^^  coqrt  has  been  delivered  to 
our  court,  declaring,  that  the  former  has  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  commerce 'and  friendfhip  with 
the  colonies  as  independent  States  ;  and  ac- 
quainting us    that,    IN    CONCERT  WITH    THEM,  the 

King  of  France  is  determined  and  prepared  to 
defend  his  commerce  againft  any  .interruption  we 

may   give   it. A  new  turn,  therefore,  is  now 

given  to  our  affairs  of  a  nature  the  moft  critical 
and  alarming.     Would  to  God   there   were  any 

conccfilons 
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conceflions  by  which  we  could  extricate  ourfclves. 
But  the  opportunities  for  this  have  been  Hiame- 

fully  loft,  and  cannot  be  now  recovered. With 

a  judicial  blindnefs  in  our  councils  which  has  hi- 
therto carried  us  uniformly  from  had  to  worfe 

"With  near  half  our  ftrength  torn  from  us,  and 

our  vaunted  dignity  in  the  duft With  our 

refources  failing-,  our  credit  tottering;  and  a 
debt  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  of  more  than  a 

HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY    MILLIONS In    thcfe    cir- 

cumflances,  we  feem  to  be  entering  on  a  war 
with  the  united  powers  of  France^  Spain^  and 
America. This,  jfliould  it  happen,  will  com- 
plete the  meafiire  of  our  troubles,  and  foon 
bring  on  that  catajlrcpke  which  there  has  been 
all  alono;  reafon  to  expert  and  dread. 

April  24,  1778. 
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Account  of  the  Cu&toms  for  the  last 
Six  Years.. 

IN  the  following  tracts  I  have  reckoned, 
among  the  deftrudive  confequences  of  the  war 
with  America^  the  lofs  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
our  trade.  In  confequence  of  feveral  accidental* 
eaufes,  particularly  the  demand  created  by  the 
war,  this  effeft  has  not  yet  been' fo  much  felt  as 
was  generally  expected.  The  truth,  however, 
3S,  that  the  war  has  operated  in  this  way  to  a 
degree  that  is  alarming,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  the  Customs  for  the  laft 
fix  years. 

Grofs  Receipt.     Debentures.      Net  Receipt*     Payments  iritcH 

the  Exchequer.; 

^fe25^"'^'i-'34-.-503—2-2i4'5o8— 2.44.1,038— 2.525,515 

17  7  3 5.x59,boo — 2.4.63,767 — 2.221,460—2.431,071 

1774 5.06^,000 — 2.132,600 — 2.455,500—2.547,717 

1775 5.14,6,900 — 1.904,900 — 2.709,340 — 2.476,302 

1776 3.726,9.70—1.544,300—1.633,380—2.460,402 

1-777 3.293,200. —    932,860 — 1.846,390 — 2.199,105 

It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  though,  in  17763, 
there  had  been  no  importation  of  tobacco^  yet  the 
duties  on  tohacca  brought  into  the  Exchequer  as 
much  as  ever,  thefe  duties  having  been  paid  for 
old  ftock  taken  out  of  the  warehoufes  for  home 
ccnfumption^  inftead  of  exportation.  This  is  one 
of  the  eaufes  which  kept  up  the  payments  inta 
the  Exchequer  in  1776,  notwithftanding  a  fudden 
fall  of  near  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  grofs 
receipt,  and  a  million  in  the  net  receipt. 
— In  the  laft  year,  or  1777,  the  duties  on  to- 
bacco fell  very  fliort ;  and  this  contributed  to  di- 
minifh  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  near  "a 
quafter  of  a  raillion.  But  wha:  fcems  of  more 
3  im  porta  nee 
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importance  is,  that  the  debentures  (or  duties  re- 
turned at  exportation)  which  had  fallen  in  1775 
and  1776  above  a  fourth,  continued  to  fall  in 
1777  •,  and  did  not  then  amount  to  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  ufual  fum. 

I  have  examined  the  cuftoms  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  prefent  time;  but  cannot  find  that 
any  thing  like  fuch  a  fall  in  them  has  ever  hap- 
pened before. 


FIRST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  prefent  ftate  of  the  public  funds  makes  it  ne- 
cefl'ary  for  me  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  when 
the  Supplement  to  the  following  Trads  was  written,  the 
3/>^r  cent,  annuities  were  at  the  price  which  the  calcula- 
tions in  it  fuppofe,  or  nearly  at  78.  They  have  fince 
fallen  to  72,  and  once  even  below  69,  which  is  a  lower 
price  than  they  were  ever  at  during  the  whole  lail:  war, 
except  juft  at  the  pinch  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  in 
1762. — The  diiFerence  of  price  alfo  between  them  and 
the  new  4 />^r  cents,  is  fallen,  (for  no  reafon  that  I  can 
difcover)  from  14  to  about  lof. — I  find,  likewife,  that 
in  confequence  of  a  diftrefling  fcarcity  of  money,  the 
fubfcribers  to  the  laft  loan  oifive  millions  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  complete  their  payments. — Thefe  fadls  afford  a 
dark  profpeil ;  and  make  it  doubtful  whether,  if  things 
don't  mend,  it  will  be  poflible,  by  any  fchemes,  to  pro- 
cure the  money  neceflary  to  bear  the  expence  of  another 

campaign. Should  it  happen,  for  thefe  reafons,  that 

what  I  have  written  on  loans  can  be  of  no  ufe ;  or, 
though  capable  of  beiag  of  ufe,  fhould  it  be  negledled  j 
I  ihall  flill  refledt  with  fatisfadion,  that  I  have  now- 
given  what  I  wiihed  to  offer  on  this  fubje<9:  with  more 
corre<5tnefs  ;  and  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  National  Debt  Is  an  artificial  debt,  for  which 
no  money  has  been  received,  and  which  might  have  been 
eafily  avoided. 

Jan.  19,  1778. 

SECOND 
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SECOND  ADVERTISEMENT. 

SINCE  the  foregoing  Advertifement  in  January  laftj 
the  price  of  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  has  fallen  from 
72  to  6oj.  But  the  difference  of  price  between  them  and 
the  4  per  cent,  annuities  created  in  1777,  has  rifen  to  near 
18L  agreeably  to  the  true  comparative  value  of  thefe  an- 
nuities, as  computed  in  page  14  of  the  Supplement. — 
It  is  neceffary  I  fhould  farther  mention,  that  there  has 
been  a  new  loan  of  fix  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the  pre- 
fent  year;  but  that,  contrary  to  my  hopes,  the  managers 
of  our  finances  have  returned  to  the  old  modes  of  borrow- 
ing— '■ — The  confolidated  3  per  cent,  annuities  being, 
when  the  loan  was  fettled  on  the  6th  of  February,  at 
665- ;  one  hundred  3  per  cent.Jlock  eftimated  at  this  price, 
was  given  for  every  lool.  in  money^  with  four-fifths 
of  the  profits  of  a  lottery  ticket  reckoned  at  2vl.  and  an 
ANNUITY  of  2fl.  for  30  years,  reckoned  worth  14  years 
purchafe  (or  135  1.)  but  really  worth  above  15  years  put- 
chafe.  This  made  a  profit  of  4I.  on  every  lOol.  ad- 
vanced. But  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  falling  immedi- 
ately to  64,  and  in  a  i^\ff  days  to  60^  j  and  the  fliort  an- 
nuity alfo  happening  to  fell  for  no  more  than  13  years 
purchafe,  this  loan  has  been  confiantly  at  a  difcount, 
which  has  fiu£luated  between  2  and  4I  per  cent. 

The  fcheme  of  this  loan  is  the  firft  of  the  old  fcheraes 
defcribed  in  the  following  Supplement,  page  2d  ;  and  it 
is  apparent  that  by  including  the  value  of  the  douceurs 
in  the  capital,  it  brings  on  the  public  an  artificial  debt, 
for  which  nothing  will  be  received,  of  above  two  mil-. 

lions. The  fum  to  be  lent,   fhould  it  be   ever  paid, 

might  have  been  as  well  obtained,  without  making  any 
material  addition  to  the  annual  charge,  by  felling  fepa- 
rately  the  two  douceurs  worth  2.244,000!.  and  offering 
for  the  remaining  fum  neceffary  to  make  up  fix  millions, 
an  intereft  of  five  per  cent,  fubjedt  to  the  regulations 
propofed  in  the  Second  I'racl,  page  98)  or  in  the  Sup- 
plement, page  24. 

April  24,  1778. 

T  II  E 
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THE  following  accounts  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Houle  of  Commons  fince  January' 
laH:. 

ji(COunt  of  the  Gold  Coin  hro^ight  into  the  Mint  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  Proclamations 
in  1773,   1774,  and  1776. 

£•        ■  s.  d. 

Firft  Proclamation  brought  in  3.806, 4'35  7  2  deficient  more 
than  6  grains  in  a  guinea. 

2d  Prochimation  brought  in  4.876,171  18  3  deficient  be- 
tween 3  and  6  grains. 

^d  Proclamation  brought  in  6.880,986  5  3  deficient  be- 
tweeu  I  and  3  grains. 

,  .Total     15-563,593   10  8 
Compare  Second  Trafl  from  page  56  to  64. 

Account  cf  the  Expence  of  calling  in  and  recoijiing 
all  the  Gold  Coin  deficient  more  than  a  grain  in- 
aguinea.  ' 

:    ■       .         ^  I.      .  .r.     d. 

Expence  to  the  Bank  fof  melting'  10,786  14  .6 
Deficiency  in  melting  —  317,314  6  11 
Intereft  oif  money  advanced  to  the 

holders  of  gold  coin  —  231,982  17  7 
To  mafter  of  the  Mint  for   the 

charge  of  recoining  and  other 

charges  —  —  —  —  i  J 5^459  ^2  9 
To  feveral  perfons  v/ho  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  feveral  counties 

to  take  in    and  exchange    the 

gold  coin,  and  for  other  charges 

j^nd  expences    —    —     —       7^547^     S     o 

Total     7545019  19     9 
Towards 
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Towards  defraying  this  expence  there  have  been 
applied  the  following  fums : 


Out  of  the  fupplies  in 

in 

in 

Out  of  the  million  vote 

of  credit  in  ■ 

Out  of  the  million  vote 

of  credit  in     — — 
Provided  for  in      — 


^. 

s. 

d. 

1774 
1776 

250,000 
69,671 
92,421 

0 
8 

14 

0 

3 
lit 

1776 

30,000 

0 

0 

1778 

206,699 
105,227 

8 
8 

3^ 
3 

754,019     I; 


Thefe  accounts  (hew,  that  in  the  note,  p.  6^  of 
the  Second  Traft,  the  words  1 6  millions  and  a 
half  fhould  have  been  15  millions  an  I  ■".  half-,  and 
that  in  p.  69,  2d  line,  650,000!.  fhould  have  been 
754,0 1  ol.  19  s.  9d. 

N.  B.  The  lofs  attending  the  deficiency  in  the 
coin  brought  in  by  the  firft  proclamation  amounted 
nearly  to  300,0001.  but  having  been  thrown  on 
the  holders  of  the  coin,  it  could  not  be  brought 
to  account. 
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PREFACE 


T     O 


The    first    EDITION. 

TN  the  following  Obfer'uations,  I  have  taken 
that  liberty  of  exa?nim?tg  public  meafuresy 
which,  happily  for  this  kingdom,  every  perfon 
in  it  enjoys.  They  contain  the  fentiments  of  a 
private  andunconneSled  man  ',for  which,  ficuld 
there  be  any  thing  wrong  in  thefn,  he  alone  is 
anfwerable. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  o?z  the  dif- 
pute  with  America,  no  reader  can  expeSi  to  be 
informed,  in  this  publication,  of  much  that  he 
has  not  before  known.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
?nay  find  in  it  fome  new  ?natter ;  and  if  he 
Jhould,  zt  will  be  chiefly  in  the  Obfervatio7is  on 
the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Policy 
of  the  War  with  A?nerica, 

February  Sth,  1776. 

PRE- 


PREFACE 

T    O 

The    fifth    EDITION. 

'  I  *HE  favourable  reception  which  the 
-J.  following  Trad:  has  met  with,  makes 
me  ab'itndant  amends  for  the  abufe  it  has 
brought  upon  me.  I  fhould  be  ill  em- 
ployed were  I  to  take  much  notice  of  this 
abufe  :  But  there  is  one  circumftance  at- 
tending it>  which  I  cannot  help  jiift  men- 
tioning.— Tllt^-  principles  on  which  I  have 
argued  form  the  foundation  of  every  Hate 
as  far  W-,  it  is  free ;  and  are  the  fame  with 
thole  'taught  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  all  the 
writers  on  Civil  Liberty  who  have  been  hi- 
therto moft  admired  in  this  country.  But 
I  find  with  concern,  that  our  Governors 
chufe  to  decline  trying  by  them  their  pre- 
fent  meafures :  For,  in  a  Pamphlet  whicii 
lias  been  circulated  by  government  with 
great  induilry,  thefe  principles  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  unnatural  and  wild,  in- 
'f  compatible    with  pradice,    and   the   off- 

*'  fpfing 
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"  fpring  of  the  diftempered  imagination  of 
**  a  man  who  is  biafled  by  party,  and  v/ho 
**  writes  to  deceive." 

I  muft  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that 
I  love  quiet  too  well  to  think  of  entering 
into  a  controverfy  with  any  writers ;  parti- 
cularly, NAMELESS  ones.  Confcious  of 
good  intentions,  and  unconneded  with  any 
party,  I  have  endeavoured  to  plead  the  caufe 
of  general  liberty  and  juftice:  And  happy 
in  knowing  this,  I  fhall,  in  filence,  commit 
myfelf  to  that  candour  of  the  public  of 
which  I  have  had  fo  much  experience. 

March  12th,  1776. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


UR  Colonies  in  North  America  appear 
to  be  now  determined  to  rifk  and  fuffer 
every  thing,  under  the  perfuafion,  that 
Great  Britain  is  attempting  to  rob  them  of  that 
Liberty  to  which  every  member  of  fociety,  and 
all  civil  communities,  have  a  natural  and  unalien- 
able title.  The  quellion,  therefore,  whether  this 
is  a  right  perfuafion,  is  highly  interefting, 
and  deferves  the  careful  attention  of  every 
Englijh?nan  who  values  Liberty,  and  wifhes  to 
avoid  ftaining  himfelf  with  the  guilt  of  invading 
it.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  properly  of  this 
queftion  without  juft  ideas  of  Liberty  in  ge- 
neral-, and  of  the  nature,  limits,  and  principles 
of  Civil  Liberty  in  farticular. — The  following 
obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  appear  to  me 
of  fome  importance  •,  and  I  cannot  make  myfelf 
eafy  without  offering  them  to  the  public  at  the 
prefent  period,  big  with  events  of  the  laft  confe- 
quence  to  this  kingdom.  I  do  this,  with  reludance 
and  pain,  urged  by  (Irong  feelings,  but  at  the  fame 

B  time 
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time  checked  by  the  confcioLifnefs  that  I  am  likely 
to  deliver  fentiments  not  favourable  to  the  prefent 
meafures  of  that  government,  under  which  1  live, 
and  to  which  I  am  a  conftant  and  zealous  well- 
wilher.  Such,  however,  are  my  prefent  fentiments 
and  views,  that  this  is  a  confideration  of  inferior 
moment  with  me;  and,  as  I  hope  never  to  go  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  decent  difcullion  and  expoftu- 
lation,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  fhall  be  able  to  avoid 
giving  any  perfon  reafon  for  offence. 

The  obfervatlons  with  which  I  (hall  begin,  are 
of  a  more  general  and  abftracted  nature  i  but  be- 
ing neceffary  to  introduce  what  I  have  principally 
in  view,  I  hope  they  will  be  patiently  read  and 
confidered. 


SEC     T.       I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Liberty  hi  General, 

IN  order  to  obtain  a  more  diftinft  view  of 
the  nature  of  Liberty  as  fuch,  it  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  confider  it  under  the  four  following  general 
divifions. 

Firft,    Phyfical  Liberty. Secondly,    Moral 

Liberty. Thirdly,  Religious    Liberty. 

And  Fourthly,    Civil  Liberty. Thefe  heads 

comprehend  all   the    different   kinds  of  Liber- 
ty.    And  I  have  placed  Civil  Liberty  lafl,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  I  mean  to  apply  to  it  all  I  fliall  fay  of  the 
other  kinds  of  Liberty. 

By  Physical  Liberty  I  mean  that  principle  of 
Spontaneity^  or  Self-determination^  which  conllitutes 
us  Agents ;  or  which  gives  us  a  command  over  our 
aflions,    rendering  them  properly  ours,  and  not 

efFeds  of  the  operation  of  any  foreign  caufe. 

Moral  Liberty  is  the  power  of  following,  in  all 
circiimftances,  our  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong;  or 
of  ading  in  conformity  to  our  reflecfling  and  moral 
principles,  without  being  controuled  by  any  con- 
trary principles. Religious  Liberty  fignifies 

the  power  of  exercifing,  without  moleftation,  that 
mode  of  religion  which  we  think  beft;  or  of  ma- 
king the  decifions  of  our  own  confciences  refpefl- 
ing  religious  truth,  the  rule  of  our  condudl,  and 
notanyof  the  decifions  of  our  fellow-men. — In  like 
manner;  Civil  Liberty  is  the  power  of  a  Cm/ 5(3- 
ciety  or  State  to  govern  itfelf  by  its  own  difcretion, 
or  by  laws  of  its  own  making,  without  being  fub- 
jeft  to  the  impofitions  of  any  power,  in  appoint- 
ing and  directing  which  the  coUecflive  body  of 
the  people  have  no  concern,  and  over  which  they 
have  no  controul. 

It  (hould  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  thefe 
definitions  of  the  different  kinds  of  liberty,  there 
is  one  general  idea,  that  runs  through  them  all ; 
I  mean,  the  idea  of  Self- direction,  or  Self-govern- 
ment,— Did  our  volitions  originate  not  with  our- 
B  2  felves^ 


fehes,  but  with  ibme  caufe  over  which  we  have  no 
power}  or  were  we  under  a  necefiity  of  always  fol- 
lowing fome  will  different  from  our  own,  we  fnould 
want  Physical  Liberty. 

In  like  manner  j  he  whofe  perceptions  of  moral 
obligation  are  controuled  by  his  pafTions  has  loft 
his  Moral  Liberty-,  and  the  moft  common  lan- 
guage applied  to  him  is,  that  he  wants  Selpgovern- 
iiient. 

He  likewife  who,  in  religion,  cannot  govern 
himfelf  by  his  conviflions  of  religious  duty,  biJt  is 
obliged  to  receive  formularies  of  faith,  and  to 
pr^dlife  modes  of  worfiiip  impofed  upon  him  by 
others.  Wants  Rsligious  Liberty. And  the  Com- 
munity alfo  that  is  governed,  not  by  itfelf,  but  by 
fome  will  independent  of  it,  ws.nts  Civil  Liberty. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  force  which  ftands 
oppofed  to  the  agent's  czvn  will ;  and  which,  as 

far  as  it  operates,  produces  Servitude. In  the 

f'rfi  cafe,  this  force  is  incompatible  with  the  very 
idea  of  voluntary  motion  -,  and  the  rubje6b  of  it  is 
a  mere  pafTive  inftrument  which  never  affs,  but  is 

always  a^edupon. In  the  fecond  cafe  ;  this  force 

is  the  influence  of  palTion  getting  the  better  of  rea- 
fon  •,  or  the  brute  overpowering  arid  conquering 

the  will  of  the  man.- In  the  third  cafe  -,  it  is 

Human  Authority  in  religion  requiring  conformity 
to  particular  modes  of  faith  and  worlhip,  and  fu- 
perfeding  private  judgment.'       -And  in  the  laft 

cafe. 
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cafe,,  it  is  any  will  diftinfl  from  that  of  the  Ma- 
jority of  a  Community,  which  claims  a  power 
of  making  lawsfor  it,  and  dlfpofing  of  its  pro- 
perty. .  .  :  .  . 
This  it  is,  I  think,  that  marks  the  limit 
between  Liberty  and  Slavery.  As  far  as,  in 
any  inftance,^  the  operation  or  any  caufe  comes 
in  to  reftrain  the.  power  of  Self-government, 
fo  far  Slavery  is  introduced  :  Nor  do  I  think  that 
a  .precifer  idea  than  this  of  Liberty  and  Slavery 
can  be  formed, 

I  cannot  helpwiihing  I  could  here  fix  my  rea- 
der's attention,  and  engage  him  to  confider  care- 
"  fully  the  dignity  of  that  blefllng  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Liberty,  according  to  the  reprefen- 
tat.ion  now  made  of  it.  There  is  not  a  v/ord  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  language  v,'hich  expreffes  fo 
much  of  what  is  important  and  excellent.  It  is, 
in  every  view  of  it,  a  bleSing  truly  facred  and  in- 
valuable.  Without  Phyjical Liberty^  man  would 

be  a  machine  a(5ted  upon  by  mechanical  fprings, 
having  no  principle  of  motion  in  himfelf,  or  com- 
mand over  events;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  all 

merit  and  demerit. Without  Moral  Liberty,  he 

is  a  wicked  and  deteflable  being,  fubjedt  to  the 
tyranny  of  bafe  lufts,  and  the  fport  of  every  vile 
appetite. -And  without  i^i?^/g-f(7Z/j  and  Civil  Li- 
berty he  is  a  poor  and  abjecl  animal,  without  rights, 
without  property,  and  without  a  confcience,  bend- 

B  3  i"3 
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ing  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  crouching  to  the 
will  of  every  filly  creature  who  has  the  infolence 

to  pretend  to  authority  over  him.^ Nothing, 

therefore,  can  be  of  fo  much  confequence  to  us  as 
Liberty.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  honour,  and 
the  chief  privilege  and  glory  of  our  natures. 

In  fixing  our  ideas  on  the  fubjed  of  Liberty,  it 
is  of  particular  ufe  to  take  fuch  an  enlarged  view 
of  it  as  I  have  now  given.  But  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  prefent  enquiry  being  Civil  Liberty^  I 
will  confine  to  it  all  the  fubfequent  obfervadons. 

SECT.      II. 

Of  Civil  Liberty  and   the  Principles  of  Go- 
vernment, 

FROM  what  has  been  faid  it  is  obvious,  that 
all  civil  government,  as  far  as  it  can  be  deno- 
minated free,  is  the  creature  of  the  people.  It 
originates  with  them.  It  is  condu<5ued  under  their 
diredlion  ;  and  has  in  view  nothing  but  their  happi- 
nefs.  All  its  different  forms  are  no  more  than  fo 
many  difi^erent  modes  in  which  they  chufe  to  di- 
refl  their  affairs,  and  to  fecure  the  quiet  enjoyment 

of  their  rights. In  every  free  ftate  every  man  is 

his  own  Legiflator.  [a) All  taxes  are  free-gifts 

for  public   fervices. All  laws  are  particular 

provifions  or  regulations  eftablilTied  by  common: 

{a)  See  a  particular  explanation  of  this  aflcrtion  in  the 
Second  Traft,  Page  9. 

CONSENT 
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CONSENT  for  gaining  protedlion  and  fafcty. 

And  all  Magijlrates  are  Truftccs  or  Deputies  for 
carrying  thefe  regulations  into  execution. 

Liberty,  therefore,  is  too  imperfectly  defined 
when  it  is  faid  to  be  "  a  Government  by  Laws, 
and  not  by  Men."  If  the  laws  are  made  by  one 
man,  or  a  junto  of  men  in  a  (late,  and  not  by  com- 
mon CONSENT,  a  government  by  them  does  not  dif- 
fer from  Slavery.  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  a  con- 
tradition  in  terms  to  fay  that  the  ftate  governs  it- 
felf. 

From  hence  it  is  obvious  that  Cizil  Liberty^  m 
its  mod  perfecV  degree,  can  be  enjoyed  only  in 
fmall  flates,  where  every  independent  agent  is  ca- 
pableof  giving  his  fufirage  in  perfon,  and  of  being 
chofen  into  public  offices.  When  a  ftate  becomes  fo 
numerous,  or  when  the  different  parts  of  it  are  re- 
moved to  fuch  diftances  from  one  another,  as  to 
render  this  impracticable,  a  diminution  of  Liberty 
neceflarily  arifes.  There  are,  however,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  methods  by  which  fuch  near  ap- 
proaches may  be  made  to  perfed  Liberty  as  fhall 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  government,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fecure  every  right  of  human  nature. 

Tho'  all  the  members  of  a  ftate  jfhould  not  be 
capable  of  giving  their  fuffrages  on  public  mea- 
fures,  individually  and  perfonr.lly^  they  may  do  this 
by  the  appointment  of  Subjiitutes  or  Reprefenta' 
tives.  They  may  entruft  the  powers  of  legiflation, 
B  4  fubje6t 
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fubjedl  to  fuch  reftriflions  as  they  fhall  think  ne- 
cefTarv,  with  any  number  oi Delegates',  and  what- 
ever can  be  done  by  fuch  delegates  within  the  li- 
mits of  their  truil,  may  be  confidered  as  done  by 
the  united  voice  and  counfel  of  the  Community. 
•— — In  this  method  a  free  government  may  be 
eftablifhed  in  the  largell  ftate  •,  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  by  regulations  of  this  kind,  any  number 
of  ftates  might  be  fubjedlcd  to  a  fcheme  of  govern- 
menr,  that  would  exclude  the  defolations  of  war, 
and  produce  nniverfal  peace  and  order. 

Let  us  think  here  of  what  may  be  praflicable 
in  this  way   with  refpeft  to  Europe  in  particular. 

* While  it  continues  divided,  as  it  is  at  prefent, 

into  a  great  number  of  independent  kingdoms 
v/hofe  interefts  are  contihualiy  clafliing,  it  is  im- 
poflible  but  that  difputes  will  often  arife  which 
mufl  end  in  war  and  carnage.  It  would  be  no 
remedy  to  this  evil  to  make  one  of  thefe  ftates  fu- 
preme  over  the  reft;  and  to  give  it  an  abfolute 
plenitude  of  power  to  fuperintend  and  controul 
them.  This  would  be  to  fubjeft  all  the  ftates  to 
thearbitrary  difcretion  of  one,  and  to  eftablifti  an 
ignominious  ftavery  not  pofiible  to  be  long  en- 
dured. It  would,  therefore,  be  a  remedy  worfe 
than  the  difeafe ;  nor  is  it  poftible  it  ftiould  be  ap- 
proved by  any  mind  that  has  not  loft  every  idea  of 
Civil  Liberty.  On  the  contrary. — Let  every  ftate, 
with  refpeft  to  all  its  internal  concerns,  be  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  independent  of  all  the  reft  •,  and  let  a  gene- 
ral confederacy  be  formed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Senate  confifting  of  Reprefentatives  from  all 
the  different  dates.  Let  this  Senate  poffefs  the 
power  of  managing  all  the  common  concerns  of  the 
united  ftates,  and  of  judging  and  deciding  be- 
tween them,  as  a  common  Arbiter  or  Umpire.,  in  all 
difputes  -,  having,  at  the  fame  time,  under  its  direc- 
tion, the  common  force  of  the  dates  to  fupport  its 

decifions. In  thefe  circumftance?,  each  feparate 

Hate  would  be  fecure  againft  the  interference  of  fo- 
reign power  in  its  private  concerns,  and,  therefore, 
would  poffefs  Liberty  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  it 
would  be  fecure  againft  all  opprefiion  and  infult 
from  every  neighbouring  ftate.— — Thus  might 
the  fcattered  force  and  abilities  of  a  whole  continent 
be  gathered  into  one  point  j  all  litigations  fettled 
as  they  rofe;  univerfal  peace  preferved ;  and  na- 
tion prevented  from  any  more  lifting  tip  a  fword 
againfi  nation. 

I  have  obferved,  that  tho',  in  a  great  ftate,  all 
the  individuals  that  compofe  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted to  an  immediate  participation  in  the  powers  of 
legiflation  and  government,  yet  they  may  partici- 
pate in  thefe  powers  by  a  delegation  of  them  to  a 
body  of  reprefentatives. In  this  cafe  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ftate  will  be  ^\\\  free  or  felf-governed ^ 
snd  that  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  fo  in  proportion 

as 
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as  it  is  more  or  kfs  fairly  and  adequately  reprefent- 
ed.     If  the  perfons  to  whom  the  truft  of  govern- 
ment is  committed  hold   their  places   for  fliort 
terms  -,  if  they  are  chofen  by  the  unbiaflcd  voices 
of  a  majority  of  the  ftate,  and  fubje£l  to  their  in- 
flruftions  ;  Liberty  will  be  enjoyed  in  its  higheft 
degree.     But  if  they  are  chofen  for  long  terms  by 
a  part  only  of  the  ftate -,  and  if  during  that  term 
they  are  fubjeft  to  no  controulfrom  their  conftitu- 
ents  ;  the  very  idea  of  Liberty  will  be  lofl,  and  the 
power  of  chufing  reprefentatives  becomes  nothing 
but  a  power,  lodged  in  a  feii\  to  chufe  at  certain 
periods,  a  body  of  Maftcrs  for  themfelves  and  for 
the  reft  of  the  Community.     And  if  a  ftate  is  fo 
funk  that  the  majority  of  its  reprefentatives  are 
elefted  by  a  handful  of  the  meaneft  (a)  perfons  in 
it,  whofe  votes  are  always  paid  for;  and  if  alfo, 
there  is  a  higher  will  on  which  even  thefe  mock  re- 
prefentatives themfelves  depend,   and  that  diredls 
their  voices:  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  will  be  an 
abufe  of  language  to  fay  that  the  ftate  polTelTes  Li- 
berty.   Private  men,  indeed,  might  be  allowed  the 
exercife  of  Liberty ;  as  they  might  alfo  under  the 
moft  defpotic  government i  but  it  would  hftznindul- 

{a)  In  Great  Britain,  confiding  of  near  fix  Tnillions  of  inha- 
bitants, 5723  perfons,  moft  of  them  the  loweft  of  the  people, 
clefl  one  half  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  364  votes  chufe  a 
ninth  part.  This  may  be  fecn  diftinftly  made  out  in  the  Poli- 
tical Difquifuions,  Vol.  1.  Book  2.  C.  4.  a  work  full  of  impor- 
tant and  ufeful  inftruftion. 

gence^ 
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gence  or  connivance  derived  from  the  fpirit  of  tlic 
times,  or  from  an  accidental  mildnefs  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  And,  rather  than  be  governed  in 
fiich  a  manner,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  be 
governed  by  the  will  of  One  man  without  any  re- 
prefentation  :  For  a  reprefentation  fo  degenerated 
could  anfwer  no  other  end  than  to  miflead  and  de- 
ceive, by  difguifing  flavery,  and  keeping  upa/<7r;;; 
of  Liberty  when  the  reality  was  loft". 

Withifi'the  limits  now  mentioned.  Liberty  may 
be  enjoyed  in  every  pofTible  degree  ^  from  that 
'which  is  complete  and  perfefl,  to  that  which  is 
'mere'ly  nominal;  according  as  the  people  have 
more  or  lefs  of  a  fhare  in  government,  and  of  a 
controuling  pov/er  over  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is 
adminiftered. 

In  general,  to  be  free  is  to  be  guided  by  one's 
own  will ;  and  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  another 
is  the  charafteriftic  of  Servitude.  This  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  Political  Liberty.  That  ftate, 
T  have  obferved,  is  free,  which  is  guided  by  its 
own  v/ill ;  or,  (which  comes  to  the  fame)  by  the 
will  of  an  aflembly  of  reprefentatives  appointed  by 
itfelf  and  accountable  to  itfelf.  And  every  ftate 
that  is  not  fo  governed ;  or  in  which  a  body  of 
men  reprefenting  the  people  make  not  an  efiential 

part  of  the  Legiflature,  is  m  flavery. In  order 

to  form  the  moft  perfed  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment. 


jment,  there  may.be  the  beil  reafons  for  joining  t:o 
fuch  a  body  of  reprefencatives,  an  Hereditary  Comi- 
cil  confiding  of  men  of  the  lirft  rank  in  the  ftate, 
with  2i  Supre'/M  executive  Magijlrate  at  the  head  of 
all.  This  will  form-ufeful  checks  in  a  legiflature  ; 
and  contribute  to  give  it  vigour,  union,  and  dif- 
patch,  without  infringing  liberty  :  for,  as  long  aa 
that  part  of  a  government  v.'hich  reprefents  ihe 
people  is  difair  reprefentation;  and  alfo  has  a  ne- 
gative on  ail  public  meafures,  together  with  the 
ible  power  of  impofing  taxes,  and  originating  fup- 
plies;  the  eflentials  of  liberty   will  be  prefcrved. 

We  make  it  our  boaft  in  this  country,  that 

this  is  our  own  conftitution.  I  will  not  fay  with 
how  much  reafon. 

Of  fuch  Liberty  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  it 
is  impolTible  there  fhould  be  an  excefs.  Go- 
vernment is  an  inftitution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  governed,  which  they  have  power  to  mo- 
del as  they  pleafe  •,  and  to  fay,  that  they  can  have 
too  much  of  this  power,  is  to  fay,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  ip  .the  ftate  fuperior  to  that  whicii 
gives  it  being,   and  from  which  all  jurifdiflion  in 

it  is  derived. ^l/icentioufnefs,  which  has  been 

commonly  mentio,ned,  as  an  extreme  of  liberty,  is 
indeed  its  oppofite.  It  is  government  by  the  will 
of  rapacious  individuals,  in  oppofition  to  the  will 

of 
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of  the  community,  made  known  and  declared  m 
the  laws.     A  free  ftate,  at  the  fame  tirtie  that  it  is 
free  itfelf,  makes  all  its  members  free,  by  exclud- 
ing licentioufnefs,  and  guarding  their  perlons  and 
pr  operty  and  good  name  againft  inUilt.     It  is  the 
end  of  all  juft  government,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  fee u res  the  liberty  of  the  public  againft /(J?y;>;2 
injury,    to  fecure    the  liberty  of  the  individual 
againft  private  injury.     1  do  not,  therefore,  think 
it  ftri(5lly  juft  to  fay,  that  it  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  government  to  entrench  on  private  liberty.     It 
ought  never  to  do  this,  except  as  far  as  the  exercife 
of  private  liberty  encroaches  on  the  liberties  of 
others.  That  is;  it  is  licentioufnefs  it  reftrains,  and 
liberty  itfelf  only  when  ufed  to  deftroy  liberty. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  licentioufnefs  and 
defpotifm  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  They  are  both  alike  inconfiftent  with 
liberty,  and  the  true  end  of  government j  nor  is 
there  any  other  difference  between  them,  than 
that  the  one  is  the  licentioufnefs  o^ great  men,  and 
the  other  the  licentioufnefs  of  little  men  ;  or  that, 
by  the  one,  the  perfons  and  property  of  a  people 
are  fubjeft  to  outrage  and  invafion  from  a  King,  or 
alawlefsbody  of  Grandees  ;  and  that,  by  the  other, 
they  arc  fubjeft  to  the  like  outrage  from  a  lawlefs 

mob. In  avoiding  one  of  thefe  evils,  mankmd 

have  often  run  into  the  other.    But  all  well  confti- 

tuted  governments   guard  equally  againft  both. 
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Indeed  of  the  two,  the  laft  is,  on  feveral  accounts, 
the  Icaft  to  be  dreaded,  and  has  done  the  leaft 
mifchief.  It  may  be  truly  laid,  that  if  licentiouf- 
nefs  has  deftroyed  its  thoufands,  defpotifm  has  de- 
llroyed  its  millions.  The  former,  having  little 
power,  and  no  fyftem  to  fupport  it,  neceflarily 
finds  its  own  remedy ;  and  a  people  foon  get  out 
of  the  tumult  and  anarchy  attending  it.  But  a 
defpotifm,  wearing  the  form  of  government,  and 
being  armed  with  its  force,  is  an  evil  not  to  be 
conquered  without  dreadful  firuggles.  It  goes  on 
from  age  to  age,  debafmg  the  human  faculties,  le- 
velling all  diftintflions,  and  preying  on  the  rights 
and  bkfTmgs  of  ibciety. It  deferves  to  be  add- 
ed, that  in  a  ftate  difturbed  by  licentioufnefs,  there 
is  an  animation  which  is  favourable  to  the  human 
mind,  and  which  puts  it  upon  exerting  its  powers. 
But  in  a  ftate  habituated  to  a  defpotifm,  all  is  ftill 
and  torpid,  A  dark  and  favage  tyranny  ftifies 
every  effort  of  genius ;  and  the  mind  lofes  all  its 
fpirit  and  dignity. 

Before  I  proceed  to  what  I  have  farther  in  view, 
I  will  obferve,  that  the  account  now  given  of  the 
principles  of  public  Liberty,  and  the  nature  of  an 
equal  and  free  government,  Ihews  what  judgment 
we  fhould  form  of  that  omnipotence,  which,  it 
has  been  faid,  muft  belong  to  every  government 
as  fuch.    Great  flrefs  has  been  laid  on  this,  but 

mod 
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mofl:  unreafonably. Government,  as  has  been 

before  obferved,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  a 
Trust  ;  and  all  its  powers  a  delegation  for 
gaining  particular  ends.  This  truji  may  be  mif- 
applied  and  abufed.  It  may  be  employed  to  de- 
feat the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  inilituted  j  and 
to  fubvert  the  very  rights  which  it  ought  to  pro- 

tedl. A  Parliament,  for  inftance,  confiding 

of  a  body  of  reprefentatives,  chofen  for  a  limited 
period,  to  make  laws,  and  to  grant  money  for  pub- 
lic fervices,  would  forfeit  its  authority  by  making 
itfelf  perpetual,  or  even  prolonging  its  own  dura- 
tion ;  by  nominating  its  own  members  ;  by  accept- 
ing bribes  j  or  fubjecfling  itfelf  to  any  kind  of  fo- 
reign influence.  This  would  convert  a  Parlia* 
ment  into  a  conclave  or  junto  of  fclf-created  tools  ; 
and  a  ftate  that  has  loft  its  regard  to  its  own  rights, 
fo  far  as  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  breach  of  truft  in  its 

rulers,  is  enflaved. Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 

more  abfurd  than  the  doftrine  which  fome  have 
taught,  with  refped  to  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ments. They  pofTefs  no  power  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  truft  for  the  execution  of  which  they  were 
formed.  If  they  contradid  this  truft,  they  betray 
their  conftituents,  and  diflblve  themfelves.  All  de- 
legated power  muft  be  fubordinate  and  limited.— 
If  omnipotence  can,  with  any  fenfe,  be  afcribed  to 
a  legiQature,  it  muft  be  lodged  where  all  legiflative 
authority  originates ;  that  is,  in  the  People.     For 

their 
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their  fakes  government  is  inftituted  j  and  their's 
is  the  only  real  omnipotence. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  all  I  have  been  faying  would 
be  very  abfurd,  wer-e  the  opinions  juft  which  fome 
have  maintained  concerning  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment.    According  to  thefe  opinions,  government 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  people,  or  the  refult  of 
a  convention  between  them  and  their  rulers :  But 
there  are  certain  men   who  poffcfs  in  themfelves, 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  people,  a  right  of 
governing  them,    which    they   derive   from    the 
Deity.  This  doftrine  has  been  abundantly  refuced 
by  many  (a)  excellent  writers.     It  is  a  do(flrine 
which  avowedly  fubverts  Civil  Liberty  -,  and  which 
reprefents  mankind  as  a  body  of  valTals,  formed  to 
defcend  like  cattle  from  one  fet  of  owners  to  ano- 
ther, who  have  an  abfolute  dominion  over  them. 
It  is  a  wonder,  that  thofe  who  view  their  fpecies 
in  a  light  fo  humiliating,  Ihould  ever  be  able  to 
think  of  themfelves  without  regret   and    (hame. 
The  intention  of  thefe  obfervations  is  not  to  oppofe 
fuch  fentiments;  but,  taking  for  granted  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  Civil  Liberty,  to  ihew  wherein  it 
confifts,  and  what  difiinguifhes  it  from  its  con- 


{a)  See  among  Others  Mr.  Locke  on  Government,  andDr, 
Prieilley's  EfTay  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Governmtent. 
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trary. And,  in  confidering  this  fubje<ft,   as  it 

has  been  now  treated,  it  is  unavoidable  to  reflect 
on  the  excellency  of  a  free  government,  and  its 
tendency  to  exalt  the  nature  of  man.—— Every 
member  of  a  free  flate,  having  his  property  fecure, 
and  knowing  himfelf  his  own  governor,  poiTeffes 
a  confcioufnefs  of  dignity  in  hinifelf,  and  feels  in- 
citements to  emulation  and  improvement,  to  which 
the  miferable  Haves  of  arbitrary  power  muft  be  ut- 
ter ftrangers.  In  fuch  a  flate  ail  the  fprings  of  ac- 
tion have  room  to  operate,  and  the  mind  is  Simu- 
lated to  the  nobleft  exertions  (a). — But  to  be  ob- 
liged, from  our  birth,  to  look  up  to  a  creature  no 
better  tl\4n,ourfelves  as  the  mafter  of  our  fortunes ; 
and  to  receive  his  will  as  our  law — What  can  be 
more  humiliating  ?  What  elevated  ideas  can  enter 

a  mind  in  fuch  a  fituation  ? Agreeably  to  this 

remark ;  the  fubje<5ls  of  free  Hates  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  moft  diftinguifhed  for  genius  and  know- 
ledge. Liberty  is  the  foil  where  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  have  fiourilhed -,  and  the  more  free  a  ftate  has 
been,  the  more  have  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  been  drawn  forth  into  adion,  and  the  greater 
number  of  brave  men  has  it  produced.  W^ith  what 
luftre  do  the  antient  free  ftates  of  Greece  fliine 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  .?  How  different  is  that 
country  now,  under  the  Great  Turk  ?  The  differ- 

[a)  See  Dr.  Prieftley  on  Government,  page  (>Z,  6g,  Sec. 
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cnce  between  a  country  inhabited  by  men  and  by 
brutes  is  not  greater. 

Thefe  are  reflexions  which  (hould  be  conftantly 
prefent  to  every  mind  in  this  country. As  Mo- 
ral Liberty  is  the  prime  bkffing  of  man  in  his 
private  capacity,  lb  is  Civil  liberty  in  his  public 
capacity.  There  is  nothing  that  requires  more  to 
^e  watched  than  power.  There  is  nothing  that 
ought  to  be  oppofed  with  a  more  determined  refo- 
lution  than  its  encroachments.  Sleep  in  a  ftate,  as 
Montefquieu  fays,  is  always  followed  by  flavery. 

The  people  of  this  kingdom  were  once  warmed 
by  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe.  Many  a  fycophant  of 
power  have  they  facrificed.  Often  have  they; 
fought  and  bled  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty.  But  that 
time  feems  to  be  going.  The  fair  inheritance  of 
Liberty  left  us  by  our  anceftors  many  of  us  arc 
willing  to  refign.  An  abandoned  venality,  the 
inl'eparable  companion  of  difTipation  and  extra- 
vagance, has  poifoned  the  fprings  of  public  virtue 
among  us :  And  fhould  any  events  ever  arife  that- 
fhould  render  the  fame  oppofition  neceffary  that 
took  place  in  the  times  of  King  Charles  the  Firft, 
and  James  the  Second,  I  am  afraid  all  that  is  valu- 
able to  us  would  be  loft.  The  terror  of  the  ftand- 
ing  army,  the  danger  of  the  public  funds,  and  the 
all-corrupting  influence  of  the  treafury,  would 
deaden  all  zeal,  and  produce  general  acquicfcence 
and  fervility. 

4  SECT. 
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SECT.       III. 

Of  the  Authority  of  one  Country  over  another, 

FROM  the  nature  and  principles  of  Civil  Li- 
berty, as  they  have  been  now  explained,  it 
is  an  immediate  and  neceflary  inference  that  no 
one  community  can  have  any  power  over  the  pro- 
perty or  legiflation  of  another  community,  which 
is  not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  juft  and  adequate 

reprefentation. Then  only,  it  has  been  fhewn, 

is  a  ftate/r^^,  when  it  is  governed  by  its  own  will, 
But  a  country  that  is  fubjeft  to  the  legiflature  of 
another  country,  in  which  it  has  no  voice,  and 
over  which  it  has  no  controul,  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  will.  Such  a  country,  there- 
fore, is  in  a  flate  of  flavery.  And  it  deferves  to  be 
particularly  confidered,  that  fuch  a  flavery  is  worfe, 
on  feveral  accounts,  than  any  flavery  of  private 
men  to  one  another,  or  of  kingdoms  to  defpots 
within  themfelves. — Between  one  fl:ate  and  ano- 
ther, there  is  none  of  that  fellow-feeeling  that  takes 
place  between  perfons  in  private  life.  Being  de- 
tached bodies  that  never  fee  one  another,  and  rc- 
fiding  perhaps  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  ftate  that  governs  cannot  be  a  witnefs  to  the 
fufferings  occafioned  by  its  oppreflions ;  or  a  com- 
petent judge  of  the  circumftances  and  abilities  • 
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of  the  people  who  are  governed.  They  muil 
alfo  have  in  a  great  degree  feparate  interefts ;  and 
the  more  the  one  is  loaded,  the  more  the  other 
may  be  eafed.  The  infamy  likewife  of  oppTcffion, 
bein2  in  fuch  circumftances  fhared  among  a  mui- 
titude,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  felt  or  regard- 
ed.  On  all  thefe  accounts  there  is,  in  the  cafe 

of  one  country  fubjugated  to  another,  little  or 
nothing  to  check  rapacity  ;  and  the  mod:  flagrant 
injuflice  and  cruelty  may  be  praflifed  without  re- 

morfe  or  pity. 1  will  add,  that  it  is  particularly 

difficult  to  fhake  off  a  tyranny  of  this  kind.  A 
fingle  defpot,  if  a  people  are  unanimous  and  re- 
folute,  may  be  foon  fubdued.  But  a  defpotic  ftate 
is  not  eafily  fubdued ;  and  a  people  fubjed  to  it 
eannot  emancipate  themfelves  without  entering 
into  a  dreadful,  and,  perhaps,  very  unequal  con- 
teft. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  farther,  that  the  (lavery 
of  a  people  to  internal  defpots  may  be  qualified 
and  limited  *,  but  I  don't  fee  what  can  limit  the 
authority  of  one  (late  over  another.  The  exercife 
of  power  in  this  cafe  can  have  no  other  meafure 
than  difcretion  ;  and,  therefore,  mufl:  be  indefinite 
and  abfolute. 

Once  more.  It  fliould  be  confidered  that  the 
government  of  one  country  by  another,  can  only 
be  fupported  by  a  military  force  -,  and,  without 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fupport,  muft  be  defticute  of  all  weight 
^nd  efnciency. 

This  will  be  beit  explained  by  putting  the  fol- 
lowing cafe. There  is,  let  us  fuppofe,  in  a  pro- 
vince fubjed:to  the  fovereignty  of  a  diftant  ftate, 
a  fubordinate  legiilature  confiding  of  an  Aflembly 
chofen  by  the  people  ;  a  Council  chofen  by  thac 
Ailembly  ;  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  So- 
vereign ftate,  and  paid  by  the  Province.  There 
are,  likewife,  judges  and  other  officers,  appointed 
and  paid  in  the  fame  manner,  for  adminiftering 
jujlice  agreeably  to  the  laws,  by  the  vcrdisfts  of  ju- 
ries fairly  chofen. This   forms  a  conftitution 

feemingly  free,  by  giving  the  people  a  Ihare  in 
their  own  government,  and  fome  check  on  their 
rulers.  But,  while  there  is  a  hig-her  lee-idative 
power,  to  the  controul  of  which  fuch  a  confti- 
tution is  fubjecl:,  it  does  not  itfelf  poflefs  Li- 
berty, and  therefore  cannot  be  of  any  ufe  as  a  fe- 
curity  to  Liberty ;  nor  is  it  pofTible  that  it  fhould 
be  of  long  duration.  Laws  oiienfive  to  the  Pro- 
vince will  be  enacfted  by  the  Sovereign  State.  The 
legiflacureof  the  Province  will  remonilraie  againft 
them.  The  magiftraies  will  not  execute  them. 
Juries  v^ill  not  convict  upon  them  •,  and  confe- 
quently,  like  the  Pope's  Bulls  which  once  go- 
verned Europe,  they  Vv^ill  become  nothing  but 
forms  and  empty  founds,  to  which  no  regard  will 

be  ftiewn. In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 
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fo  give  efEciency  to  its  government,  the  fupreme 
ftate  will  naturally  be  led  to  withdraw  the  Governor^ 
the  Council^  and  the  Judges  {a)  from  the  controul 

(a)  The  independency  of  the  Judges  we  efteem  in  this  coun- 
try one  of  our  greateft  privileges. Before  the  revolution 

they  generally,  I  believe,  held  their  places  during  plea/ure. 
King  William  gave  them  their  places  during  gaod  beha^viour. 
At  the  accelTion  of  the  prefent  Royal  Family  their  places  were 
given  them  dnring  gov d  behaviour,  in  confequence  of  the  A£l 
of  Settlement,  1 2  and  1 3  W.  III.  C.  2.  But  an  opinion  having 
been  entertained  by  fome,  that  though  their  commillions  were 
made  under  the  Aft  of  Settlement  to  continue,  during  good  be- 
haviour, yet  that  they  determined  on  the  demife  of  the  Crown ; 
hx.  was  enafted  by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  firft  year  of  his  prefent 
iMsjefty,  Chap.  23.  "  That  the  commiffions  of  Judges  for 
."  the  time  being  0iall  be,  continue,  and  remain  in  full  force, 
*'  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  the  demife 
*'  of  his  Majefly,  or  of  any  of  his  Heirs  and  SuccefTors  ;" 
with  a  provifo,  **  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majefty,  his 
"'  Heirs  and  SuccefTors,  to  remove  any  Jadge  upon  the  addrefs 
^'  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,"  And  by  the  fame  Statute 
iheir  falaries  are  fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commifTions:  His  Majefty,  according  to  the  preamble  of 
the  Siacute,  having  been  pleafed  to  declare  from  the  Throne 
to  both  Hoafes  of  Parliament,  "  That  he  looked  upon  the 
.**  independency  and  uprightnefs  of  Judges  as  effential  to  the 
•'  impartial  ad.miaiHration  of  Jullice,  as  one  of  the  beftfecu- 
*'  ritl:3  CO  the  Pv.ights  and  Liberties  of  his  loving  Subje£ls,  and 
''  as  mofi  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his  Crown." 

A  WQrthy  friend  and  able  Lawyer  has  fupplied  me  with  this 
rote.  It  affords,  when  contrafted  with  x^-^x  dependence  of  the 
Judges  .vhich  has  been  thought  rcafonabic  in  America,  a  fad 
fpecimen  of  the  difierent  manner  in  which  a  kingdom  may 
think  proper  to  govern  itfelf^  atd  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  it? 
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of  the  Province,  by  making  them  entirely  depeft- 
dant  on  itlelf  for  the iv  pay  and  continuance  in  office^ 
as  well  as  for  their  appointment.  It  will  alfo  alter 
the  mode  of  chufing  Juries  on  purpofe  to  bring 
them  more  under  its  influence :  And  in  fome  cafes, 
under  the  pretence  of  the  impoffibility  of  gaining 
an  impartial  trial  where  government  is  refilled,  it 
will  perhaps  ordain,  that  offenders  fliall  be  removed 
from  the  ProviHce  to  be  tried  within  its  own  terri- 
tories :  And  it  may  even  go  fo  far  in  this  kind  of 
pol'cy,  as  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  effeds  of 
difcontents,  by  forbidding  all  meetings  and  afTo- 
ciations  of  the  people,  except  at  fuch  times,  and 
for  fuch  particular  purpofes,  as  fliall  be  permitted 
them. 

Thus  will  fuch  a  Province  be  exa(5Hy  in  the 
fame  ftate  that  Britain  would  be  in,  were  our  firfl: 
executive  magiftrate,  our  Houfe  of  Lords,  and 
our  Judges,  nothing  but  the  inftrurnents  of  a  fo- 
rtign  democratical  power ;  were  our  Juries  no- 
minated by  that  pov/er ;  or  v/ere  we  liable  to  be 
trc'.nfported  to  a  diftant  country  to  be  tried  for 
offences  committed  here,  and  reftrained  from  cal- 
ling any  meetings,  confulting  about  any  griev- 
ances, or  aflbciating  for  any  purpofes,  except 
when  leave  fliould  be  given  us  by  a  Lord  Lieu^ 
tenant  or  Viceroy. 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  a  ftate  of  opprefTion 
which  no  country  could  endure,  and  to  which  it 

C  4  would 
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would  be  vain  to  expeft,  that  any  people  fliould 
fubmit  an  hour  without  an  armed  force  to  com- 
pel them. 

7' he  late  tranfacftions  in  Majfachufet's  Bay  are 
a  perfcdl  exemplification  of  what  I  have  now  faid. 
The  government  q£  Great  Britain  in  that  Province 
has  gone  on  exa(5tly  in  the  train  I  have  defcribed  j 
till  at  laft  it  became  neceflary  to  flation  troops 
there,  not  amenable  to  the  civil  power  •,  and  all 
terminated  in  a  government  by  the  Sword.  And 
fuch,  if  a  people  are  no:  funk  below  the  charafler 
of  men,  will  be  the  ifiue  of  all  government  in  fimi- 
lar  circumllances. 

It  raa    be  aflved- "  Are  there  not  caufes  by 

"  which  one  ftate  may  acquire  a  n^y&//«/ authority 
^'  over  another,  though  not  confoiidated  by  an  ade- 

"  quate  Reprefentation  V^ 1  anfwer,  that  there 

are  no  fuch  caufes. All  the  caufes  to  which 

fuch  an  efift- cl  can  be  afcrib'^d  are  Conquest,  Com- 
pact, or  Obligations  conferred. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  right  of  conquefi-, 
and  hiftory  contains  little  more  than  accounts  of 
kingdoms  reduced  by  it  under  the  dominion  of 
pther  kingdoms,  and  of  the  havock  it  has  made 
among  mankind.  But  the  auchoriiy  derived  from 
hcnee,  being  founded  on  violence,  is  never  right- 
ful. The  Roman  Republic  was  notl^.ing  but  a  fac- 
tjor)  agaiqll  the  genera}  liberties  of  the  world  j  and 

had 
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had  no  more  right  to  give  law  to  the  Provinces 
lubjecl  to  it,  than  thieves  have  to  the  property 
they  feize,  or  to  the  houfes  into  which  they  break. 

Even  in  the  cafe  of  a  juft  war  undertaken  by 

one  people  to  defend  itlelf  againft  the  oppreflions 
of  another  people,  conqueft  gives  only  a  right  to 
an  indemnification  for  the  injury  which  occafioned 
the  war,  and  a  reafonable  lecurity  againft  future 
injury. 

Neither  can  any  ftate  acquire  fuch  an  authoriry 
over  other  ftates  in  virtue  of  any  compaEls  or  cef- 
Jions.  This  is  a  cafe  in  which  compads  are  not 
binding.  Civil  Liberty  is,  in  this  refpe6t,  on  rne 
fame  footing  with  Religious  Liberty.  As  no  peo- 
ple can  lawfully  furrender  their  Religious  Liberty, 
by  giving  up  their  right  of  judging  for  themiblves 
in  religion,  or  by  allowing  any  human  beings  to 
prefcribe  to  them  what  faith  they  Ihall  embrace, 
or  what  mode  of  worfnip  they  fhall  p-^aftife  \  fo 
neither  can  any  civil  focieties  lawfully  furrender 
their  Cii'/V  Liberty,  by  giving  up  to  any  extrane- 
ous iurifdiclion  their  power  of  legiflating  for  them- 
felves  and  difpofing  their  property.  Sut  h  a  cef- 
fion,  being  inconfiltent  with  the  unalienable  rights 
of  human  nature,  would  either  not  bind  at  all ; 
or  bind  only  the  individuals  who  made  it.  This 
is  ablefiing  which  no  one  generation  of  men  can 
give  up  for  another  ;  and  which,  when  loft,  a  peo- 
ple have  always  a  right  to  refume. Had  our 

anceftors 
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anceflors  in  this  country  been  fo  mad  as  to  have 
fubjefted  themfelves  to  any  foreign  Community, 
we  could  not  have  been  under  any  obligation  to 
continue  in  fuch  a  (late.  And  all  the  nations  now 
in  the  world  who,  in  confequence  of  the  tamenefs 
and  folly  of  their  predeceffors,  are  fubjedl  to  arbi- 
trary power,  have  a  right  to  emancipate  themfelves 
as  foon  as  they  can. 

If  neither  conquejl:  nor  compa5l  can  give  fuch  an 
authority,  much  iefs  can  any  favours  received,  or 
any  fervices  performed  by  one  ftate  for  another. 
. Let  the  favour  received  be  what  it  will,  Li- 
berty is  too  dear  a  price  for  it.  A  ftate  that  has 
been  obliged  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  be  enjlaved. 
It  ought,  if  pofTible,  to  make  an  adequate  ret^n 
for  the  fervices  done  to  it  ;  but  to  fuppofe  that  it 
ought  to  give  up  the  power  of  governing  itfelf,  -ad 
thedifpofal  of  its  property,  would  be  te  luppofe, 
that,  in  order  to  fhew  its  gratitude,  it  ought  to  part 
with  the  power  of  ever  afterwards  exercifing  grati- 
tude.  How  much  has  been  done  by  this  king- 
dom for  Hancver  ?  But  no  one  will  fay  that  on  this 
account,  we  have  aright  to  make  the  laws  of  Ha- 
nover ',  or  even  to  draw  a  fingle  penny  from  it  with-* 
out  its  own  confent. 

After  what  has  been  faid  it  will,   I  am   afraid, 
be  trifling  to  apply  the  preceding  arguments  to 
the  cafe  of  different  commuriities,  which  are  con- 
fide red 
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fidered  as  different  parts  of  the  fame  Empire.  But 
there  are  reafons  which  render  it  neceffary  for  me 
to  be  explicit  in  making  this  application. 

What  \  mean  here  is  juft  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference of  fituation  between  communities  forming 
an  Empire  ;  and  particular  bodies  or  clafTes  ot  men 
forming  different  parts  of  a  Kingdom.     Different 
communities  forming  an   Empire   have  no   con- 
nexions, which  produce  a  neceffary  reciprocation 
of  interefts  between  them.     They  inhabit  diff'erent 
diftrifls,  and  are  governed  by  diff'erent  legiflatures. 
On  the  contrary.     The  different  clafTes  of 
men  within  a  kingdom  are  all  placed  on  the  fame 
ground.     Their   concerns   and   interefls  are  the 
fame  j  and  what  is  done  to  one  part  mufl  affed:  all. 
— — Thefe  are  fituations  totally  different ;  and  a 
conftitution  of  government  that  may  be  confiftent 
with  Liberty  in  one  of  them,  may  be  entirely  in- 
confiflent  with  it   in   the  other.     It   is,  however, 
certain  that,  even  in  the  laft  of  thefe  fituations,  no 
one  part  ought  to  govern  the  reft.     In  order  to  a 
fair  and  equal  government,  there  ought  to  be  a 
fair  and  equal  reprefentation  of  all  that  are  govern-' 
cd  J  and  as  far  as  this  is  wanting  in  any  govern- 
ment, it  deviates  from  the  principles  of  Liberty, 

and   becomes  unjuft   and   opprefTive. But  in 

the  circumftances  of  different  communities,  all  this 
holds  with  unfpeakably  m.ore  force.     The  govern- 
pient  of  a  part  in  this  cafe  becomes  complete  ty- 
ranny i 
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ranny ;,  and  fubjedion  to  it  becomes  complete  Ha- 
vcry. 

But  ought  there  not,  it  is  alked,  to  exift:  fome- 
where  in  an  Empire  a  fupreme  legiflative  authority 
over  the  whole  j  or  a  power  to  controul  and  bind 
all  the  different  ftates  of  which  it  confifts  ?  —  This 
enquiry  has  been  already  anfwered.  The  truth  is, 
that  fuch  a  fupreme  controuling  power  ought  to 
exift  no-where  except  in  fuch  a  Senate  or  bvjdy 
of  delegates  as  that  defcribed  in  page  8  ;  and 
that  the  authority  or  fupremacy  of  even  this  fciiate 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  common  concerns  of  the 
Empire. 1  think  I  have  proved  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Liberty  neceffarily  require 
this. 

In  a  word.  An  Empire  is  a  coUeflion  of  ftates 
or  communities  united  by  fome  common  bond  or 
tye.  If  thcfe  ftates  have  each  of  them  free  confti- 
lutions  of  government,  and,  wich  refpcft  to  taxa- 
tion and  internal  legiflation,  are  independent  of 
the  other  ftates,  but  united  by  compafts,  or  alli- 
ances, orfubjedion  to  a  Great  Council^  reprefenting 
the  whole,  or  to  one  monarch  entruftcd  with  the 
fuprerf,e  executive  power  :  In  thefe  circumftances, 
the  Empire  will  be  an  Empire  of  Freemen. — If, 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  different  provinces  fub- 
'y:(X  to  the  Grand  Seignior.,  none  of  the  ftates  p-jiTefs 
any  independent  legiflative  authority  j  but  are  a}l 
4  fubjea 
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fiibjeft  to  an  abfolute  monarch,  whofe  will  is  t^ir 

law  ;  then  is  the  Empire  an  Empire  of  Slaves.- ■ 

If  one  of  the  ftates  is  free,  bun  governs  by  its  will 
all  the  other  ftates  ;  then  is  the  Empire,  like  that 
of  the  Romans  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  an 
Empire  confiding  of  one  ftate  free,  and  the  reft  in 
flavery  :  Nor  does  it  make  any  more  difference  in 
this  cafe,  that  the  governing  ftate  is  itfelf  free, 
than  it  does,  in  the  cafe  of  a  kingdom  fubjedl  to 
a  defpot,  that  this  defpot  is  himfelf  free.  I  have 
before  obferved,  that  this  only  makes  the  flavery 
worfe.  There  is,  in  the  one  cafe,  a  chance,  that,  in 
the  quick  fuccefTion  of  defpots,  a  good  one  will 
fometimes  arife.  But  bodies  of  men  continue  the 
fame  -,  and  have  generally  proved  the  moft  unre-i 
lenting  of  all  tyrants. 

,  A  great  writer  before  {a)  quoted,  obferves  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  that  while  Liberty  was  at  the 
center,  tyranny  prevailed  in  the  diftant  provinces  ; 
'that  fuch  as  were  free  under  it  were  extremely  fo, 
while  thofe  who  were  flaves  groaned  under  the 
extremity  of  flavery  ;  and  that  the  fame  events  that 
dejlrcyed  the  liberty  of  the  former,  gave  liberty  to 
the  latter. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Romans,  therefore,  v/as  only 
an  additional  calamity  to  the  provinces  governed 
by  them  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  faid  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  that  they  were  the  "  freeft 

{a)  Montefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol.  I.  Book  ii.  C.  xix. 

*'  members 
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"  members  of  any  civil  fociety  in  the  known 
"  world  i"  yet  of  the  fuhje5is  of  Rome,  it  muft 
have  been   faid,  that  they  were  the  completed: 

flaves  in  the  known  world. How  remarkable 

is  it,  that  this  very  people,  once  the  freeft  of 
mankind,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  proud  and 
tyrannical,  fhould  become  at  laft  the  moft  con- 
temptible and  abjefl  (laves  that  ever  exifted  ? 


PART 
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PART       II. 


IN  the  foregoing  difquifitions,  I  have,  from  one 
leading  principle,  deduced  a  number  of  confe- 
quences,  that  feem  to  me  incapable  of  being  dif- 
puted.  I  have  meant  that  they  fhould  be  applied 
to  the  great  queftion  between  this  kingdom  and 
the  Colonies  which  has  occafioned  the  prefent  war 
with  them. 

It  is  impoflible,  but  my  readers  mufl:  have 
been  all  along  making  this  application  ;  and  if 
they  ftill  think,  that  the  claims  of  this  kingdom  are 
reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  true  liberty  and 
legitimate  government,  I  am  afraid,  that  nothing  I 
fhall  farther  fay  will  have  any  effed  on  their  judg- 
ments. I  wifh,  however,  they  would  have  the  pa- 
tience and  candour  to  go  with  me,  and  grant  me  a 
hearing  fome  time  longer. 

Though  clearly  decided  in  my  own  judgment 
on  this  fubjefb,  I  am  inclined  to  make  great  allow- 
ances for  the  different  judgments  of  others.  We 
have  been  fo  ufed  to  fpeak  of  the  Colonies  as  our 

Colonies 
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Colonies,  and  to  think  of  them  as  in  a  flate  of  fub- 
ordination  to  us,  and  as  holding  their  exiftence  in 
jdy,ierica  only  for  our  ufe,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
prejudices  of  many  are  alarmed,  when  they  find  a 
different  dodrine  maintained.  The  meaneft  per- 
fon  among  us  is  difpofed  to  look  upon  himfelf  as 
having  a  body  of  fubje6ls  in  America  •,  and  to  be 
offended  at  the  denial  of  his  right  to  make  laws 
for  them,  though  perhaps  he  does  not  know  what 
colour  they  are  of,  or  what  language  they  talk, 
Such  are  the  natural  prejudices  of  this  coun- 
try.  But  the  time  is  coming,  I  hope,  when  the 

unreafonablenefs  of  them  will  be  feen  j  and  more 
juft  fentiments  prevail. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  beg  it  may  be  attended  to, 
that  I  have  chofen  to  try  this  queftion  by  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Civil  Liberty  ;  and  not  by  the 
pradice  of  former  times ;  or  by  the  Charters  grant- 
ed the  colonies. The  arguments  for   them, 

drawn  from  thefe  laft  topics,  appear  to  me  greatly 
to  outweigh  the  arguments  Ggainjl  them.  But  I 
wifli  to  have  this  queftion  brought  to  a  higher  tell, 
and  furer  iffue.  The  queftion  with  all  liberal  en- 
quirers ought  to  be,  not  what  jurifdidion  over 
them  Precedents^  Statutes,  and  Charters  give,  but 
what  reafon  and  equity,  and  the  rights  of  humanity 

give. This  is,  in  truth,  a  queftion  which  no 

kingdom  has  ever  before  had  occafion  to  agitate. 

The 
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The  cafe  of  a  free  country  branching  irfclf  out  in 
the  manner  Britain  has  done,  and  fe  ding  to  a 
diftant  world  colonies  which  have  there,  from 
fnall  beginnings,  and  under  free  legiflatures  of  thrir 
own,  increafed,  and  formed  a  body  of  powerful 
ftates,  likely  foon  to  become  fuperiorto  the  parent 
ftate — This  is  a  cafe  which  is  new  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  extremely  improper  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  rules  of  any  narrow  and  partial  poli- 
cy; ortoconfider  it  on  any  other  ground  than  the 

general  one  of  reafon  anJ  juuice. Thoic  who 

will  be  candid  enough  to  judge  on  -his  ground,  and 
who  can  dived  chemklves  of  national  prejudices, 

will  not,  I  fancy,  remain  long  unfatisfied. Buc 

alas  I  Matters  are  gone  too  far.  The  difpute  pro- 
bably muft  be  fettled  another  way  ;  and  thefword 
alone,  I  am  afraid,  is  now  to  determine  what  the 

rights  of  Britain  and  America  are. Shocking 

fituation! — Detedcd  be  the  meafures  which  have 
brought  us  into  it :  And,  if  we  are  endeavourinq; 

to  enforce  injuftice,  curled  will  be  the  war. A 

retreat,  however,  is  not  yet  imprafticable.  The 
duty  we  owe  our  gracious  fovereign  obliges  us  to 
rely  on  his  dilpofition  to  flay  the  fword,  and  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  at  the  head  of  which  he  is  placed. 
With  fome  hopes,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be 
too  late  to  reafon  on  this  fubjcft,  I  will,  in  thefol- 
D  lowing 
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lowing  Sedllons,  enquire  what  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica is  in  the  following  refpedls. 

1.  In  refpedl  of  Juftice. 

2.  The  Principles  of  the  Conftitution. 

3.  In  refped:  of  Policy  and  Humanity. 

4.  The  Honour  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  laftly.  The  Probability  of  fucceeding  in  it. 


SECT.       I. 

Of  the  Jiijiice  of  the  War  'with  America, 

TH  E  enquiry,  whether  the  war  with  the  Co- 
lonies is  2ijuft  war,  will  be  beft  determined 
by  flating  the  power  over  them,  which  it  is  the 
end  of  the  war  to  maintain :  And  this  cannot  be 
better  done,  than  in  the  words  of  an  aft  of  par- 
liament, made  on  purpofe  to  define  it.  That  aft, 
ft  is  well  knovv^n,  declares,  "  That  this  kingdom  has 
"  power,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  power  to 
"  make  laws  and  ftatutes  to  bind  the  Colonies, 
"  and  people  of  America^  in  all  cafes  whatever." 
.——Dreadful  power  indeed  !  I  ^ti-j  any  one  to 
exprefs  (lavery  in  ftronger  language.  It  is  the 
•Came  with  declaring  "  that  we  have  a  right  to  do 

■with  them  what  we  pleafe." 1  will  not  waftc  my 

time  by  applying  to  fuch  a  claim  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments.     If  my  reader  does  not  feel 

more 
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more  in  tliis  cafe,  than  words  can  exprefs,  all  rea- 
ibning  mud  be  vain. 

But,  probably,  moft  perfons  will  be  for  ufing 
milder  language  ;  and  for  '.'ayinor  no  more  than, 
that  the  united  legiflatures  of  England  and  ^cct- 
land  have  of  right  power  ro  tax  the  Colonies,  and 

a  fupremacy  of  legiflation  over  America. But 

this  comes  to  the  lame.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it 
means,  that  the  property  and  the  legiflations  of 
the  Colonies,  are  fubjcct  to  the  abfolute  f'ifcretion 
of  G'/'eat  Britain^  and  ought  of  right  to  be  fo.  The 
nature  oi  the  thing  admits  of  no  limitation.  The 
Colonies  can  never  be  admitted  to  be  judges,  how 
far  the  authority  over  them  in  thefe  cafes  Hiall  ex- 
tend.    1  his  would  be  to  defiroy  it  entirely. 

If  any  part  of  their  property  is  fubjevft  to  our  dif- 
cretion,  the  ivbole  muft  be  fo.  If  we  have  a  right 
to  interfere  at  all  in  their  internal  legiflations,  we 
have  a  right  to  interfere  as  far  as  we  think,  proper. 

It  is  felf-evident,  that  this  leaves  them  nothing 

they  can  call  their   own. And  what  is  it  that 

can  give  to  any   people   luch  a   luprerriacy  over 

another  people? 1  ha-e   already  exaniired 

the  principal  ani'wers  which  have  been  given  to 
this  enquiry.  But  it  will  not  be  amifs  in  this  place 
to  go  over  ibme  cf  them  again. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  fuch  a  right  mud  be 
lodged  fomewhere,  "  in  order  to  prelerve  tJie 
*'  UuiTY  of  the  Britifh  Empire." 

D  ?    *  Pleas 
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Pleas  of  this  fort  have,  in  all  ages,  been  ufed  to 

juftify   tyranny. They  have    in   Religion 

given  rife  to  numberlefs  opprefTive  claims,  and 
flavifh  Hierarchies.  And  in  the  Romijh  Communion 
particularly,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Pope 
claims  the  title  and  powers  of  the  fupreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  order  to  pre- 
fer ve  its  Unity. With  refped  to  the  Britijh 

Empire^  nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  its  unity,  by  fettingup  fuch 
a  claim.  This  is  a  method  of  eftablifliing  unity, 
which,  like  the   frmilar  method   in   religion,  can 

produce   nothing  but  difcord  and  mifchief. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  common  relation  to  one  fu- 
preme executive  head  ;  an  exchange  of  kind  of- 
fices ;  tyes  of  interelt  and  affedion,  and  compaSfSy 
are  fufficient  to  give  the  Britifh  Empire  all  the 
unity  that  is  necefiary.  But  if  not If,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  its  Unity^  one  half  of  it  muft  be  en- 
ilaved  to  the  other  half,  let  ir,  in  the  name  of 
God,  want  Unity. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  "  the  Superiority  of  the 
"  Britidi  State."  But  what  gives  us  our  fuperiori- 
ty  .f* — Is  It  ouv  IVealib  ? — This  never  confers  real 
dignity.     On  the  contrary  :   Its  effect  is  always  to 

debafe,  intoxicate,  and  corrupt. Is  it  the  num- 

ber  of  cur  people  P  The  colonies  will  foon  be  equal  to 
us  in  number. — Is  it  our  Knowledge  and  Virtue? 
They   are  probably  equally  knowing,    and  more 

virtuous. 
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virtuous.  There  are  names  among  them  that  will 
not  {loop  to  any  names  among  the  philofophers 
and  politicians  of  this  ifland. 

But  we  are  the  Parent  State." — Thefe  are 
the  magic  words  which  have  fafcinated  and  miflcd 

us. The  Englifh  came  from  Gennsny.  Does 

tiiat  2;ivc  the  German  ftates  a  right  to  tax  us  ? — 
Children,  having  no  property,  and  being  inca- 
pable of  guiding  themfelves,  the  author  of  nature 
has  committed  the  care  of  them  to  their  parents, 
and  fubjedted  them  to  their  abfolute  authority. 
But  there  is  a  period  when,  having  acquired  pro- 
perty, and  a  capacity  of  judging  for  themfelves, 
they  become  independent  agents  ;  and  when,  for 
this  reafon,  the  authority  of  their  parents  ceafes, 
and  becomes  nothing  but  the  refpeft  and  influence 
due  to  benefactors.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  the 
order  of  nature  in  eftablifhing  the  relation  between 
parents  and  children,  ought  to  have  been  the  rule 
of  our  conduft  to  the  Colonies,  we  fhould  have 
been  gradually  relaxing  our  authority  as  they  grew 
up.  But,  like  mad  parents,  we  have  done  the  con- 
trary i  and,  at  the  very  time  when  our  authority 
ihould  have  been  mod  relaxed,  we  have  carried  it 
to  the  greateft  extent,  and  exercifed  it  with  the 
greateft  rigour.  No  wonder  then,  that  they  have 
turned  upon  us  -,  and  obliged  us  to  remember, 
.tbat  they  are  not  Children. 

D  3  "  But 
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"  But  we  have,  itisfaid,  protecled  them,  and 
"  run  deeply  in  d:bt  on  thc;ir  account." — The  full 
anfvver  to  this  has  been  already  given,  (p  tge  26.) 
Will  any  one  lay,  that  all  wc  have  done  for  them 
lias  not  been  more  on  our  ozv?i  account,  (^)  than 

on  theirs  ? But  fuppofe  the  contrary.     Have 

they  done  nothing  for  us?  Have  they  made  no 
compeniation  for  the  proteftion  they  have  receiv- 
ed ?  Have  they  net  helped  us  to  pay  our  ta^es,  to 
fupport  our  poor,  and  to  bear  the  burthen  of  our 
debts,  by  rking  from  us,  at  our  own  price,  all  the 
com.modititi  -vith  which  we  can  iupplv  them  ? — 
Have  they  not,  for  our  advantage,  fubmitted  to 

{a)  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  bounties  granted  on  fome 
American  commodities  (as  pitch,  tar,  indigo,  &c.)  when  im- 
ported into  Britain  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  thctt  the  end  of 
gj-anting  them  was,  to  get  tnofe  commodities  cheaper  from  the 
Colonies,  and  in  return  for  our  manufadlures,  which  we  u fed 
to  gat  from  R-jffia  and  other  foreign  countries.  And  this  is 
expreiTed  in  the  preambles  of  the  laws  which  grant  thefe  boun- 
ties. See  the  Appeal  to  the  Juftice,  &c.  page  21,  third  edition. 
It  is,  therefore,  ilrange  that Do6lor Tucker  andothers,  fhoald 
have  infifted  fo  much  upon  thefe  bounties  as  favours  and  indul- 
gencies  to  the  Colonies. — But  itisftill  more  ftrange,  that  the 
fame  reprefentation  fiiould  have  been  made  of  the  compenfa- 
lions  granted  them  for  doing  mere  during  the  lail  v/ar  in  aHifr- 
ing  U3  than  could  have  been  reafonably  expefted  ;  and  alfo 
of  the  fums  we  have  fpent  in  maintainirig  troops  among  theni 

•■tivV/'s.v/ their  confent  ;  and  in  oppofition  to  their  wiihes. ■ 

Sec  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  af- 
fprte4  againftthe  claim.s  of  America." 

many 
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many  reflraints  in  acquiring  property  ?  rvluft  they 
iikevvife  refign  to  us  the  difpofal  of  that  property  ? 
— Has  not  their  exclufive  trade  with  us  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  our 
weakh  and  power  ? — In  all  our  wars  have  they  not 
fought  by  our  fide,  and  contributed  much  to  our 
fuccefs  ?  In  the  laft  war,  particularly,  it  is  well 
known,  that  they  ran  themlelves  deeply  in  debt ; 
and  that  the  parliament  thought  it  neceflary  to 
grant  them  confiderable  fums  annually  as  compen- 
fations  for  going  beyond  their  abilities  in  affifting 
us.  And  in  thiscourfe  would  they  have  continued 
for  many  future  years  ;  perhaps,  for  ever. — In 
fl^.ort  i  were  an  accurate  account  ftated,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  which  fide  would  appear  to  be  moft 
indebted.  When  afked  as  freemen^  they  have 
hitherto  feldomdifcovered  any  reluctance  in  giving. 
But,  in  obedience  to  a  demand,  and  with  the  bayo- 
net at  their  breads,  they  will  give  us  nothing  but 
blood. 

It  is  farther  faid,  "  that  the  land  on  which  they 
"  fettled  was  ours." — But  how  cam^e  it  to  be  ours  ? 
If  failing  along  a  coaft  can  give  a  right  to  a  coun- 
try, then  might  the  people  of  Ja-pan  become,  as 
foon  as  they  pleafe,  the  proprietors  of  Britain. 
Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  property 
founded  on  fuch  a  reafon.  If  the  land  on  which 
the  Colonies  firft  fettled  had  any  proprietors,  they 
were  the  natives.  The  greateft  part  of  it  they 
D  4  bought 
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bought  of  trie  natives.  They  hdvc  fince  cleared 
and  cukivated  it  i  and,  without  any  help  from  us, 
converted  a  wildernefs  into  fruitful  and  pleafant 
fields.  It  is,  therefore,  now  on  a  double  account 
their  property  •,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  have 
any  right  to  difturb  them  in  the  poficflion  of  it,  or 
to  take  from  them,  without  their  confent,  any  part 
qf  its  produce. 

But  let  it  be  granted,  that  the  land  was  ours. 
Did  they  not  fettle  upon  it  under  the  faith  of  char- 
ters, which  promifed  them  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  ot  Englijhmen -,  and  allowed  them  to  tax 
themfelves,  and  to  be  governed  by  legiflatures  of 
their  own,  fimilar  to  ours  ?  Thefe  charters  were 
given  them  by  an  authority,  which  at  the  time  was 
thought  competent  -,  and  they  have  been  rendered 
facred  by  an  acquiefcence  on  our  part  for  near 
a  century.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Colonies  fliould  revolt,  when  they  found  their 
charters  violated  ;  and  an  attempt  made  to  force 
INNOVATIONS  upon  them  by  famjine  and  the  fword  ; 

' But  I  lay  noilrefson  charters.     They  derive 

their  rights  from  a  hio-her  fource.  It  is  inconfif- 
tent  with  common  fenfe  to  imagine,  that  any  people 
would  ever  think  of  fettling  in  a  diftant  country, 
on  any  fuch  condition,  as  that  the  people  from 
whom  they  withdrew,  fnould  for  ever  be  mailers  of 
their  property,  and  have  power  to  fubjefl  them  to 
Any  modes  of  government  they  pleafed.     And  had 

there 
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there  been  exprefs  ftipulations  to  this  purpofe  in  all 
the  charters  of  the  colonies,  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  no  more  bound  by  them,  than  if  it 
had  been  ftipulatcd  with  them,  that  they  fliould  go 
naked,  or  expole  themfelves  to  the  incurfions  of" 
wolves  and  tigers. 

The  defective  (late  of  the  reprefentaiion  of  this 
kingdom  has  been  farther  pleaded  to  prove  our 
right  to  tax  America.  We  fubmit  to  a  parliament 
that   does    not  reprefent  us,  and  therefore  they 

ought. How  ftrange  an  argument  is  this  ?  It 

is   faying  we   want  liberty  -,  and   therefore,   they 

ought  to  want  it. Suppofe  it-*  true,  that  they 

are  indeed  contending  for  a  better  conftitution  of 
government,  and   more   liberty   than   we  enjoy  : 

Ought  this  to  make  us  angry  ? Who  is  there 

that  does  not  fee  the  danger  to  which  this  country 

is  expofed  .'' Is  it  generous,  becaule  we  are  in 

a  fink,  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  it  ?  Ouc^ht 
we  not  rather  to  wifh  earneRly,  that  there  may  at 
lead  be  one  free  country  left  upon  earth,  to 
which  we  may  fly,  when  venality,  luxury,  and  vice 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  liberty  here  .? 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true,  that  America 
has  no  more  right  to  be  exempted  from  taxation 

by  the  Eritifi  parliament,  than  Britain  itfelf. 

Here^  all  freeholders,  and  burgeffes  in  boroughs, 
are  reprefented.  "ihere^  not  one  Freeholder^  or  any 
Other  perfon,   is  reprefented. Here^  the  aids 


granted 
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granted  by  the  reprefented  part  of  the  kingdom 
muft  be  proportionably  paid  by  themfelves ;  and 
the  laws  they  make  for  others^  they  at  the  fame 
time  make  for  themjelves.  There,  the  aids  they 
would  grant  would  not  be  paid,  but  received,  by 
themfelves;  and  the  laws  they  made  would  be 
made  for  others  only. — In  fhort.  The  relation  of  one 
country  to  another  country,  whofe  reprefentatives 
have  the  power  of  taxing  it  (and  of  appropriating 
the  money  raifed  by  the  taxes)  is  much  the  fame 
with  the  relation  of  a  country  to  a  fingie  defpot,  or 
a  body  of  dcfpots,  within  itfelf,  invefted  with  the 
like  power.  In  both  cafes,  the  people  taxed  and 
thofe  who  tax  have  feparate  interefts ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  thing  to  check  oppreflion,  befides  either  the 
abilities  of  the  people  taxed,  or  the  humanity  of 
the  ta>:ers. — But  indeed  I  can  never  hope  to  con- 
vince that  perfon  of  any  thing,  who  does  not  fee  an 
eiTentlal  difference  {a)  between  the  two  cafes  now 


{a)  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  author  of  the  Remarks  on 
the  Principal  A^s  of  the  \ph  Parliaiiient  of  Great  Britain.,  &c. 

finds  himfelf  obliged  to  acknowledge  this  diiterence. 

There  cannot  be  more  derellablc  principles  of  government, 
than  thofe  vihich  are  maintained  by'-this  writer.  According 
to  him,  t\i(i  properties  and  rights  of  a  people  are  only  a  kind 
of  alms  given  them  by  their  civil  governors.  Taxes,  there- 
^f^^^re,  he  afierts,  are  not  the  gifts  of  the  people.  See  page 
j8,  arid  591. 

mentioned ; 
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mentioned;  or  between  the  circumftancefs  of  indi- 
viduals, and  clafles  of  men,  making  parts  of  a  com- 
munity in:ipcrfe(flly  reprefented  in  the  legiQature 
that  governs  it-,  and  the  circumftances  of  a  whole 
community,  in  a  diftant  world,  not  at  all  repre- 
fented. 

But  enough  has  been  faid  by  others  on  this  point; 
nor  is  it  pofTible  for  me  to  throw  any  new  light 
upon  it.  To  finifli,  therefore,  what  I  meant  to 
offer  under  this  head,  I  muft  beg  that  the  following 
confiderations  may  be  particularly  attended  to. 

The  queftion  now  between  us  and  the  Colonies 
is,  "Whether,  in  refpe(^l  of  taxation  and  internal 
legiflation,  they  are  bound  to  be  fubjcfl  to  the 
junfdiflion  of  this  kingdom  :  Or,  in  other  words. 
Whether  the  Britijh  parliament  has  or  has  not  of 
right,  a  power  to  difpofe  of  their  property,  and  to 

model  as  it  pleafes  their  governments  ? -To 

this  fupremacy  over  them,  we  fay,  we  are  entitled  ; 
and  in  order  to  maintain  it,  we  have  begun  the 
prefent  war. Let  me  here  enquire, 

\Ji.  Whether,  if  we  have  now  this  fupremacy, 
we  fhall  not  be  equally  entitled  to  it  in  any  future 

time  ? They  are  now  but  little  fliort  of  half 

our  number.  To  this  number  they  have  grown, 
from  a  fmall  body  of  original  fettlers,  by  a  very 
rapid  increafe.    The  probability  is,  that  they  will 

go 
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go  on  to  increafe  ;  and  that,  in  50  or  60  years,  they 
will  be  double  our  nupnbcr  •,  {d)  and  form  a  mighty 
Empire,  confifting  of  a  variety  of  Rates,  all  equal 
or  fuperior  to  ourlelves  in  all  the  arts  and  accom- 
plifhments,  which  give  dignity  and  happinefs  to 
human  life.  In  that  period,  will  they  be  ftill 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  fupremacy  over  them 
which  we  now  claim  ?  Can  there  be  any  perfon 
who  will  afiert  this  ;  or  whofe  mind  does  not  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  a  vail  continent,  holding  all 
that  is  valuable  to  it,  at  the  difcretion  of  a  hand- 
ful of  people  on  the  other  fide  the  Atlantic? — — 
But  if,  at  that  period,  this  would  be  unrealonable ; 
what  makes  it  otherwife  now  ? — Draw  the  line, 
if  you  can. — But  there  is  a  ftill  greater  difficulty. 

Britain  is  now,  I  will  fuppofe,  the  feat  of  Liber- 
ty and  Virtue  -,  and  its  legiflature  confifts  of  a  body 
of  able  and  independent  men,  who  govern  with 
wifdom  and  iuftice.  The  time  may  come  when  all 
will  be  reverfed  :  When  its  excellent  conftitution 
of  government  will  be  fubvertcd  :  When,  prelTed 
by  debts  and  taxes,  it  will  be  greedy  to  draw  to 
itfclf  an  increafe  of  revenue  from  every  diftant 
I'rovince,  in  order  to  cafe  its  own  burdens  :  W^hen 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  Itrengthened  by  luxury 
and  an  univerfal  profligacy  of  manners,  will  have 
tainted    every   heart,   broken    down  every   fence 

{a)  See  Obferv'-ations  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  page  207, 
2  of 
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of  Liberty,  and  rendered  us  a  nation  o'  tame  and 
contented  vaffals  :  When  a  General  Eletiion  will  be 
nothing  but  a  general  Au6fion  of  Boroughs  :  And 
when  the  Parliament,  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  once  ihc  faithful  guardian  of  the  (late, 
and  a  terror  to  evil  minifters,  will  be  degenerated 
into  a  body  of  Sycophants^  dependent  and  venal, 
always  ready  to  confirm  any  meafures  •,  and  little 
more   than  a  public   court  for   regiftering  royal 

ed'r6ls. Such,  it  is  pofTible,  may,  fome  time  or 

other,  be   the  (late   of  Great  Britain. What 

will,  at  that  period,  be  the  duty  of  the  Colonies  ? 
Will  they  be  ftill  bound  to  unconditional  fub- 
miffion  ?  Muft  they  always  continue  an  appendage 
to   our   government  •,    arnd    follow    it    implicitly 

through  every  change  that  can  happen  to  it  ? 

Wretched  condition,  indeed,  of  millions  of  free- 
men as  good  as  ourfelves. Will  you  fay  that 

we  now  govern  equitably  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  fuch  revolution  ? — Would  to  God 

this  were  true. But  will  you  not  always  fay  the 

fame  ?  Who  fhall  judge  whether  we  govern  equi- 
tably or  not  ?  Can  you  give  the  Colonies  znyfecurity 
that  fuch  a  period  will  never  come  ?  Once  more. 

If  we  have  indeed  that  power  which  we  claim 
over  the  legiQations,  and  internal  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  may  we  not,  whenever  we  pleafe,  fub- 
je(ft  them  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  ? 
— —  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  would  be  a  difad- 

vantageous 
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vantageons  change :  For  I  have  before  obferved, 
that  if  a  people  arc  to  be  fubje^l  to  an  external 
power  over  which  they  have  no  command,  it  is 
better  tliat  power  fliouki  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  than  of  a  multitude.  But  many  perlbns 
think  otherwife  j  and  fuch  ought  to  confider  that, 
if  thi  would  be  a  calamity,  the  condition  of  the 
Colonies  muft  be  deplorable. "  A  govern- 
ment by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  (it  has 
been  faid)  is  the  perfedion  of  government-,"  and 
fo  it  is,  when  the  Commons  are  a  juH  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people ;  and  when  alfo,  it  is  not 
extended  to  any  diftant  people,  or  communities, 
not  reprefented.  But  if  this  is  the  beji,  a  go- 
vernment by  a  king  only  muft  be  the  worji  \  and 
every  claim  implying  a  right  to  eftablifh  fuch 
a  government  among  any  people  mult  be  unjuft 

and  cruel. It  is  ielf-evident,  that  by  claiming 

a  right  to  alter  the  conftitutions  of  the  Colonies, 
according  to  our  difcretion,  we  claim  tiiis  power: 
And  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  ex- 
ercife  in  one  of  our  Colonies  ;  and  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  exercife  in  another. •  --  CcDiada^  ac- 
cording to  the  late  extenfion  of  its  limits,  is  a 
country  almoft  as  large  as  h.Q.\i Europe  \  and  it  may 
pofTibly  come  in  time  to  be  filled  with  Britilh  fub- 
jeifls.     The  ^ebec  act  makes  the  king  of  Great 

Britain  a  defpot  over  all  that  country.- In  the 

Province  of  MajJachufeC s  Bay  the  fame  thing  has 
been  attempted  and  begun. 

2  The 
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The  ad  for  bette  p.  reguktifig  their  gov ernmmt^ 
pafied  at  the  lame  time  with  the  ^lehec  a(5l,  gives 
the  king  the  right  of  appointing,  and  removing  at 
his  pleafure,  the  members  of  one  part  of  the  legifla- 
ture-j  alters  the  mode  of  chu(ing  juries,  on  purpofe 
to  bring  it  more  under  the  influence  of  the  king ; 
and  takes  away  from  the  province  the  power  of 
calling  any   meetings  of  the  people  without  the 

king's  confent.  {a) The  judges,  likewife,  have 

been  made  dependent  on  the  king,  for  their  nomi- 
nation and  pay,  and  continuance  in  office. — If  all 
this  is  no  more  than  v/e  have  a  right  to  do ;  may 
we  not  go  on  to  aboiifn  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives,  to  deftroy  all  trials  by  juries,  and  to  give  up 
the  province  abfolutely  and  totally  to  the  will  of 

the  king  ? May  we  not  even  eltablifh  popery 

in  the  province,  as  has  been  lately  done  in  Canada^ 
leaving  the  fupport  of  proteftantifm  to  the  king's 
difcretion  ? — Can  there  be  any  EngliHiman  who, 
were  it  his  own  cafe,  would  not  fooner  lofe  his 
heart's  blood  than  yield  to  claims  fo  pregnant  with 
evils,  and  deilruftive  to  every  thing  that  can  di- 
ftinguifh  a  Freeman  from  a  Slave  F 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  what  I 
have  now  laid,  fuggefts  a  confideration  that  de- 
monflrates,  on  how  different  a  footing  the  Colonies 
are  with  refpecfl  to  our  government,  from  particu- 
lar bodies  of  m.en  within  the  kingdom,  who  hap- 

(«)  See  page  22, 

pen 
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pen  not  to  be  reprefented.  Here,  it  is  impofiible 
that  the  reprefented  part  Ihould  fubjed:  the  unre- 
prefented  part  to  arbitrary  power,  without  in- 
cluding themfelves.  But  in  the  Colonies  it  is  not 
impoflible.     We  know  that  it  has  been  done. 

SECT.      II. 

Whether  the  War  with  America  ts  jtijiified by 
the  Prmcipks  of  the  Conjlitution. 

I  Have  propofed,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine 
the  war  with  the  Colonies  by  the  principles  of 
the  conftitution. — I  know,  that  it  is  common  to 
fay  that  we  are  now  maintaining  the  conftitution  in 
America.  If  this  means  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  eftablifh  our  own  conftitution  of  government 
there  \  it  is  by  no  means  true  •,  nor,  were  it  true, 
would  it  be  right.  They  have  chartered  govern- 
nients  of  their  own,  with  which  they  are  pleaied  ; 
and  which,  if  any  power  on  earth  may  change 
without  their  conlent,  that  power  may  likewife,  if 
it  thinks  proper,  deliver  them  over  to  the  Grand 

Seignior. Suppofe  the  Colonies  of  France  had, 

by  compa(fls,  enjoyed  for  many  years,  free  govern- 
ments open  to  all  the  world,  under  which  they  had 
grown  and  flourifhed ;  what  fhould  we  think  of 
that  kingdom,  were  it  to  attempt  to  deftroy  their 
governments,  and  to  force  upon  them  its  own 
mode  of  government  ?  Should  we  not  applaud 

any 
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any  zeal  they  difcovered  in  repelling  fiicli  an  iri- 

jniy  ?■ But   the  truth  is,    in    the   prefent  in- 

Itance,  that  we  are  not  maintaining  but  violating 
our  own  conftitution  in  America.  The  efience  of 
our  conftituiion  confifts  in  its  independency. 
There  is  in  this  cafe  no  difference  htlwtcu  fuhjec- 
i'lon  and  annihilation.  Did,  therefore,  the  Colonies 
pofTcis  governments  perfeftly  the  fame  with'  ours, 
the  attempt  to  fubjecl  them  to  ours  would  be  an 
attempt  to  ruin  them.  A  free  government  lofes 
its  nature  from  the  moment  it  becomes  liable  to  be 
commanded  or  altered  by  any  fuperior  power. 

But  I  intended  here  principally  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  government 
is,  "  The  right  of  a  people  to  give  and  grant  their 

own   money." It  is   of   no    confequence,    in 

this  cafe,  whether  we  enjoy  this  right  in  a  proper 
manner  or  nor.  Moft  certainly  we  do  not.  It  i.r, 
however,  the  principle  on  which  our  government, 
as  2.  free  governm.enti  is  founded.  The  fpirit  of 
the  conftitution  gives  it  us ;  and,  however  imptr- 
fecftly  enjoyed,  we  glory  in  it  as  our  firft  and 
treated  blelTino-.     It  v/as  an  attempt  to  encroach 

St)  o  r 

upon  this  right,  in  a  trifling  ihftance,  that  produc- 
ed the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firfl:. — '■> 
Ought  not  our  brethren  in  America  to  enjoy  this 
right  as  well  as  ourfelves  ?  Do  the  principles  of 
the  confiitution  give  it  us^  but  deny   it  to  them  ? 

E  Or 
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Or  can  we,  with  any  decency,  pretend  that  when 
we  give  to  the  king  their  money,  we  give  him  our 

own?  {a) What  difference  does  it  make,  that 

in  the  time  oi Charles  the  Firfi  the  attempt  to  take 
away  this  right  was  made  by  cm  'man:  but  that,  in 
the  cafe  of /Jmerica,  it  is  made  by  a  body  of  men  ? 

In  a  word.  This  is  a  war  undertaken  not  only 
againfl:  the  principles  of  our  own  conftitution  ;  but 
on  purpofe  to  deftroy  other  fimilar  conflitutions  in 
America  \  and  to  fubftitute  in  their  room  a  mili- 
tary force.  See  page  23,  24. It  is,  therefore,  a 

grofs  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  conftitution. 

SECT.       III. 

Of  thi  Policy  &f  the  War  with  America. 

IN  writing  the  prefent  St^flion,  I  enter  upon 
a  fubjedl  of  the  laft  importance,  on  which 
much  has  been  faid  by  other  writers  with  great 
force,  and  in  the  ableft  manner  (h).   But  I  am  not 

{a)  The  author  of  Taxation  no  Tyranry  will  undoubtedly  af- 
fert  this  without  hefitation,  for  in  page  69  he  compares  our 
prefent  fituation  with  refpedl  to  the  Colonies  to  that  of  the  an- 
txtnt.  Scythians,  who,  upon  returning  from  a  vrdiX,  found  tbem- 
J'el'ves  Jhut  cut  of  their  own  Houses  Isy  their  SbAVEs. 

{b)  See  particularly,  a  fpeech  intended  to  have  been  fpoken 
on  the  bill  for  altering  the  Charter  of  the  Colony  of  MafTachu- 
fct's  Bav  ;  the  Confiderations  on  the  Menfures  carrying  en  'v.ith 
refpeclto  the  Britijh  Colonies  ;  the  Tavo  Appeals  to  the  Jujiicear.'. 
Intere/ls  of  the  People  ;  and  \i\\e  further  Examination,  juft  pub- 
lifhed,  of  our  prefnt  American  Meafures,  by  the  Author  of  the 

C(Mifideration5,&c. 

willing- 
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ivllling  to  omit  any  topic  which  I  think  of  great 
confeqiiencej  merely  becaufe  it  has  already  been 
difcuficd  :  And,  with  refpeft  to  this  in  particular, 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  thiu  fome  of  the  obier- 
vations  on  which  I  Hiall  infiil,  have  not  been  fufii-i 
ciently  attended  to. 

The  objefl  of  this  v,'ar  has  been  often  enough 
declared  to  be  "  maintaining  the  fupremacy  of  this 
"  country  over  the  colonies."'  I  have  already  en- 
quired how  far  reafon  and  jufcice,  the  principles  of 
Liberty,  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  entitle  us  to 
this  fupremacy.  Setting  afide,  therefore,  now 
all  confiderations  of  this  kind,  I  would  obferve, 
that  this  fupremacy  is  to  be  maintained,  either 
merely  for  Its  cj^jn  fake.,  or  for  the  fake  of  fome 
public  interefl  connected  with  it  and  dependent 

upon  it. \i for  its  cwn  fake ;  the  only  objefb 

of  the  war  is  the  extenfion  of  dominion  ;  and  its 
only  motive  is  the  luft  of  power.-  All  govern- 
ment, even  ivithin  a  flate,  becomes  tyrannical, 
as  far  as  it  is  a  needlefs  and  wanton  exercife 
of  power  ;  or  is  carried  farther  than  is  abfolu.ely 
necelTary  to  prefcrve  the  peace  and  to  fecure 
the  fafety  of  the  (late.  This  is  what  an  excel- 
lent writer  calls  governing  too  much  5 
and  its  effect  muft  always  h^.  weakenino^  00- 
vcrnment  by  rendering  it  contemptible  and  odi- 
ous,— Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance,  in  go- 
£  2  .yerning 
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vern'mg  diilant  provinces  and  adjufting  the  clafh- 
ing  interests  of  different  Ibcieties,  than  attention  to 
this  remark.  In  thefe  circumftances  it  is  particu- 
larly neceiTary  to  make  a  fparing  ule  of  power,  in 

order  to  prelerve  power. Happy  would  it  have 

been  for  Great  Britain^  had  this  been  remembered 
by  thofe  who  have  lately  conducted  its  affiirs. 
But  our  policy  has  been  of  another  kind.  At  the 
period  when  our  authority  fhouid  have  been  mod 
concealed,  it  has  been  brought  mod  in  view-, 
aind  by  a  progreflion  of  violent  meafures,  every 
one  of  which  has  increafed  diftrefs,  we  have  given 
the  world  reafon  to  conclude,  that  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  no  other  method  of  governing  than  by 
force — What  a  fliocking  miftake  ! — If  our  obje(5b 
is  power,  we  fliould  have  known  better  how  to  ufe 
it ;  and  our  rulers  fhouid  have  confidered,  that 
freemen  will  always  revolt  at  the  fight  of  a  naked 
fwordj  and  that  the  complicated  affairs  of  a  great 
icin^-dom,  holding  in  fubordination  to  it  a  multi- 
tude of  diftant  communities,  all  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  warmed  with  fpirits  as  high  as  our  own, 
require  not  only  the  molt  fkilful,  but  the  moft  cau- 
tious and  tender  management.  The  confequences 
of  a  different  management  we  are  now  feeling. 
We  fee  curfelves  driven  among  rocks,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  loft. 

The  following   reafons  make  it  too  probable, 
that  the  prefent  conceit  with  America  is  a  contefl 

for 
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■for  power  only  {a),  abfl:ra(5led  from  all  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  it. 

17?.  There  is  a  love  of  power  inherent  in 
human  nature  •,  and  it  cannot  be  uncharit- 
able to  fuppofe  that  the  nation  in  general,  and 
the  cabinet  in  particular,  are  too  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it.  What  can  be  more  flattering  than  to 
look  acrofs  the  Atlantic^  and  to  fee  in  the  bound- 
leis  continent  of  America^  increafmg  Millions 
whom  we  have  a  right  to  order  as  we  pleafe,  who 
hold  their  property  at  our  difpofal,  and  v;ho  have 
RO  other  law  than  our  will.  With  what  compla- 
cency have  we  been  ufed  to  talk  of  them  as  our 

fubjefts  ? Is  it  not  the  interruption  they  now 

give  to  this  pleafnre  ;  is  it  not  the  oppofition  they 
make  to  our  pride-,  and  not  any  injury  they  have 
done  us,  that  is  the  fecret  fpring  of  our  prelent:  ani- 
mofity  againft  them  ?• 1  wifli  all  in  this  king- 
dom would  examine  themfelves  carefully  on  this 
point.  Perhaps,  they  might  find,  that  they  have 
not  known  what  fpirit  they  are  of. — Perhaps,  they 
would  become  fenfible,  that  it  was  a  fpirit  of  domi- 
nation, more  than  a  regard  to  the  true  intereii  qf 

(a)  I  have  heard  it  faid  by  a  perfon  in  one  of  the  firft  de- 
partments of  the  ftate,  that  the  preibnt  conteft  is  for  Do- 
minion on  the  lide  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  on  ours  :  And 
fo  it  is  indeed  ;  but  with  this  effential  difference.  We  are 
ftruggling  for  dominion  over  OTHERS.  They  iixe  ftruggling 
for  SELF-dominion:  The  nobleft  of  all  blefTings. 

E  3  this; 
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this  country,  that  lately  led  fo  many  of  them,  with 
fuch  favage  folly,  to  addrefs  the  throne  for  the 
flaughter  of  their  brethren  in  America^  if  they  will 
not  fubmit  to  them  \  and  to  make  offers  of  their 

lives  and  fortunes  for  that  purpofe. Indeed,  I 

am  perfuaded,  that,  were  pride  and  the  luft  of  do- 
minion exterminated  from  every  heart  among  us, 
and  the  humility  of  Chriftians  infufed  in  their 
room,  this  quarrel  would  be  fqon  ended. 

idly.  Another  reafon  for  believing  that  this  is  a 
conteft  for  power  only  is,  that  our  miniflers  have 
frequently  declared,  that  their  objeft  is  not  to  draw 
a  revenue  from  America  -,  and  that  many  of  thofe 
who  are  warmeft  for  continuing  it,  reprefent  the 
American  trade  as  of  no  great  confequence. 

But  what  deferves  particular  confideration  here 
is,  that  this  is  a  conteft  from  which  no  advan- 
tages can  pofTibly  be  derived. Not  a  revenue  : 

For  the  provinces  of  America,  when  defolated, 
will  afford  no  revenue;  or  if  they  fhould,  the  ex- 
pence  of  fubduing  them  and  keeping  them  in  fub- 

jcction  will  much  exceed  that  revenue.-- Not 

any  of  the  advantages  of  trade :  For  it  is  a  folly, 
next  to  infanityj  to  think  trade  can  be  promoted 
by  impoverilhing  our  cuftomers,  and  fixing  in 
their  minds  an  everlafting  abhorrence  of  us.— 
|t  remains,  therefore,  that  this  war  can  have  no 

Other  objed  than  the  extenfion  of  power. Mi- 

ferable 
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ferable  refle(5lion  ! To  (heath  our  fwords  in  the 

bowels  of  our  brethren,  and  Ipread  mifcry  and 
ruin  among  a  happy  people,  for  no  other  end 
than  to  oblif^e  them  to  acknowledge  our  fupre- 
macy.  How  horrid  '. — This  is  the  curfed  ambition 
that  led  a  C^far  and  an  Alexander^  and  many  other 
mad  conquerors,  to  attack  peaceful  communities, 
and  to  lay  wafte  the  earth. 

But  a  worfe  principle  than  even  this,  influences 
fome  among  us.  Pride  and  the  love  of  dominion 
are  principles  hateful  enough  -,  but  blind  refent- 
ment  and  the  defire  of  revenge  are  infernal  princi- 
ples :  And  thefe,  I  am  afraid,  have  no  fmall  fliare 

at  prefent  in  guiding  our  public  condufb. 

One  cannot  help  indeed  being  afionifhed  at  the 
virulence,  with  which  fome  fpeak  on  the  prefent 
occafion  againft  the  Colonies.— —For,  what  have 
they  done? — Have  they  crolTed  the  ocean  and 
invaded  us  ?  Have  they  attempted  to  take  from 
us  the  fruits  of  our  labour,  and  to  overturn  that 
form  of  government  which  we  hold  fo  facred  ?-^ 
This  cannot   be   pretended. — On   the   contrary. 

This  is  what  we  have  done  to  them. We  have 

tranfported  ourfelves  to  the'ir  peaceful  retreats, 
and  employed  our  fleets  and  arafies  to  (lop  up 
their  ports,  to  deftroy  their  commerce,  to  feize 
their  efliefts,  and  to  burn  their  towns.  Would  we 
but  let  them  alone,  and  fufrer  them  to  enjoy  in 
(ecurity  their  property  and  governments,  inftead 
E  4  of 
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of  difturbing  us,  they  would  thank  and  blefs  us. 
And  yet  it  is  We  who  imagine  ourfelves  ill-ufed. 

The  truth  is,  we  expefted   to  find  them 

a  cowardly  rabble  who  would  lie  quietly  at  our 
feet;  and  they  have  difappointed  us.  They  have 
rifen  in  tlipir  own  defence,  and  repelled  force  by 
force.  They  deny  the  plenitude  of  our  power 
over  them  j  and  infift  upon   being  treated  as  free 

communities. It  is  this  that  has  provoked 

us  -,  and  kindled  our  governors  into  rage. 

I  hope  I  fhali  not  here  be  underftood  to  inti- 
inate,  that  ^li  Vv'ho  promote  this  war  are  aftuatcd 
by  thefe  principles.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  are  in- 
fluenced by  no  other  principle,  than  a  regard  to 
what  they  think  the  juft  authority  of  this  country 
over  its  colonies,  and  to  the  unity  and  indivifibi- 
lity  of  tlie  Britifli  Empire.  I  wifli  fuch  could  be 
engaged  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  enquiry, 
which  has  been  the  fubje6l  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
pamphlet;  and  to  confisier,  particularly,  how  dif- 
ferent a  thing  maintaining  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment wilbin  a  ftate  is  from  maintaining  the  autho- 
riry  of  one  people  overanodicr,  already  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  government  of  their  ov^n.  I 
wifli  farther  they  would  confider,  that  the  defire  of 
maintaining  authority  is  warrantable,  only  as  lar  as 
it  is  the  means  of  promoting  fome  end,  and  doing 
fome  good  ;  and  that,  before  we  refoive  to  fpread 
famine  4nd  fire  through  a  country  in  order  to  make 

it 
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it  acknowledge  our  authority,  we  ought  to  be  af- 
fured  that  great  advantages  will  arife  not  only  to 
curfelves,  but  to  the  country  we  wilh  to  conquer. 

That  from  the  prefent  conteft  no  advantage 
to  curfelves  can  arile,  has  been  already  fhewn,  and 

will  prefcntly  be  fhewn  more  at  large. That  no 

advantage  to  the  Colonies  can  arife  from  it,  need 
not,  I  hope,  be  fhewn.  It  has  however  been  af- 
ferted,  that  even  their  good  is  intended  by  this 
war.  Many  of  us  are  perkiaded,  that  they  will  be 
much  happier  under  our  government,  than  under 
any  government  of  their  own  ;  and  that  their  li- 
berties will   be  fafer  when   held  for  them  by  us, 

than  when  trufted  in  their  own  hands. How 

kind  is  it  thus  to  take  upon  us  the  trouble  of 
judging  for  them  what  is  mod  for  their  happinefs.^ 
Nothing  can  be  kinder  except  the  refolution  we 
have  formed  to  exterminate  them,  if  they  will  not 
fubmit  to  our  judgment. What  ftrange  lan- 
guage have  I  fomctimes  heard  .''  By  an  armed 
force  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  laws 
and  governments  of  America  •,  and  yet  I  have 
heard  it  faid,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  fupport 
law  and  government  there.  We  are  infifting  upon 
our  right  to  levy  contributions  upon  them  ;  and 
to  maintain  this  right,  we  are  bringing  upon  them 
all  the  miferies  a  people  can  endure  ;  and  yet  it  is 
alTerted,  that  v/e  mean  nothing  but  their  fecurity 
and  happinefs. 

3  But 
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But  I  have  wandered  a  Jittle  from  the  point  I  at- 
tended principally  to  infift  upon  in  this  fedion, 
which  is,  "  the  folly,  in  refpect  of  policy,  of  the 
*'  meafures  which  have  brought  on  this  conteftj 
*'  and  its  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency." 

The  following  obfervations  will,  I  believe, 
abundantly  prove  this. 

17?.  There  are  points  which  are  likely  always  to 
fuffer  by  difcuffion.  Of  this  kind  are  moft  points 
of  authority  and  prerogative ;  and  the  beft  policy  is 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  giving  any  occafion 
for  calling  them  into  queftion. 

The  colonies  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign 
in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  our  authority,  and 
of  allowing  us  as  much  power  over  them  as  our 
intereft  required ;  and  more,  in  fome  inftances, 
than  we  could  reafonably  claim.  This  habit  they 
would  have  retained  :  and  had  we,  inftead  of  im- 
pofing  new  burdens  upon  them,  and  increafing 
their  reftraints,  fludied  to  promote  their  com- 
merce, and  to  grant  them  new  indulgences,  they 
would  have  been  always  growing  more  attached  tQ 
us.  Luxury,  and,  together  with  ir,  their  depen- 
dence upon  us,  and  our  influence  {a)  in  their  af- 
femblies,  would  have  increafed,  till  in  time  per- 
haps they  would  have  become  as  corrupt  as  our- 

{a)  This  has  been  our  policy  with  refpeft  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  -f  and  the  confequence  is,  that  we  now  fee  their  parlia- 
ment as  obedient  as  we  can  wilh. 

felves  5 
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felves  i  and  we  might  have  fucceeded  to  our  wilhes 

in  eftablifliing  our  authority  over  them. But, 

happily  for  tbem^  we  have  chofen  a  different  courfe. 
33y  exertions  of  authority  which  have  alarmed  them, 
they   have   been   put    upon   examining  into  the 
grounds  of  all  our  claims,  and  forced  to  give  up 
their  luxuries,  and  to  feek  all  their  refources  with- 
in themfelves :  And  the  ifllie  is  likely  to  prove 
the  lofs  of  all  our  authority  over  them,  and  of  all 
the  advantages  connefted  with  it.     So   little  do 
men  in  power  fometimes  know  how  to   preferve 
power-,  and  fo  remarkably  does  the  defire  of  ex- 
tending dominion  fometimes  deftroy  it. Man- 
kind are  naturally  difpofed  to  continue  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  that  mode   of  government,  be  it  what  it 
will,  under  which  they  have  been  born  and  educa- 
ted. Nothing  roufes  them  into  refiftance  but  grofs 
abufes,  or  Ibme  particular  oppreffions  out  of  the 
road  to  which  they  have  been  ufed.     And  he  who 
will  examine  the   hiftory  of  the  world  will  find, 
there  has  generally  been  more  reafon  for  complain- 
ing that  they  have  been  too  patient,  than  that  they 
have  been  turbulent  and  rebellious. 

Our  governors,  ever  fince  I  can  remember,  have 
been  jealous  that  the  Colonies,  fome  time  or  other, 
would  throw  off  their  dependence.  Thisjealoufy 
was  not  founded  on  any  of  their  afts  or  decla- 
rations. They  have  always,  while  at  peace  with 
us,  difcjaimed  any  fuch  defign  •,  and  they  have 
continued  to  difclaim  it  fince  they  have  been  at 
3  "^'ar 
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'ivar  with  us.  I  have  realbn,  indeed,  to  believe, 
that  independency  is,  even  at  this  moment,  («2)  ge- 
nerally dreaded  among  them  as  a  calamity  to  which 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  driven,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  greater. The  jealoufy  I  have  mention- 
ed, was,  however,  natural ;  and  betrayed  a  fecret 
opinion,  that  the  fubjeclion  in  which  they  were 
held  was  more  than  we  could  expefl  them  always 
to  endure.  In  fuch  circumftances,  all  poflible 
care  fhould  have  been  taken  to  give  them  no  rea- 
fon  for  dlfcontent,  and  to  preferve  them  in  fub- 
jeftion,  by  keeping  in  that  line  of  conducb  to  which 
cuftom  had  reconciled  them,  or  at  lead  never  de- 
viating from  it,  except  with  great  caution  •,  and 
particularly,  by  avoiding  all  dire<5t  attacks  on  their 
property  and  legiflations.  Had  we  done  this,  the 
different  interefts  of  fo  many  ftates  fcatteredover  a 
vaft  continent,  joined  to  our  own  prudence  and 
moderation,  V70uld  have  enabled   us  to  maintain 

them  in  dependencefor  ages  to  come. But  in- 

flead  of  this,  how  have  we  atled  ? It  is   in 

truth  too  evident,  that  our  whole  condudt,  inftead 
of  being  dire6led  by  that  found  policy  and  fore- 
fight  which  in  fuch  circumftances  were  ablblutely 
necefiary,  has  been  nothing  (to  fay  the  beft  of  it) 
but  a  feries  of  the  blindeft  rigour  followed  by  re- 

{a)  It  ihould  be  remembered^  that  this  was  written  fome 
time  befo:e  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  July  1776. 
See  page  85  of  the  next  Trad. 
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traclation  •,  of  violence  followed  by  concefiion ; 
of  miftake,  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency. A  re- 
cital of  a  few  fafts,  within  every  body's  recol- 
leflion,  will  fully  prove  this. 

In  the  6[h  of  George  the  Second^  an  aft  v/as 
pafTed  for  impofing  certain  duties  on  all  foreign 
fpirits,  molafles  and  fugars  imported  into  the  plan- 
tations.  In  this  a6l,  the  duties  impofed  are  faid  to 
be  GIVEN  and  granted  by  the  Parliament  to  the 
King ;  and  this  is  the  firft  American  ad  in  which 
thefe  words  have  been  ufed.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  as  the  ad  had  the  appearance  of  being  only 
a  regulation  of  trade,  the  colonies  fubmitted  to 
it  j  and  a  fmall  dired  revenue  was  drawn  by   it 

from  them. In  the  4th  of  the  prefent  reign, 

many  alterations  were  made  in  this  ad,  with 
the  declared  purpofe  of  making  provifion  for 
raiOng  a  revenue  in  America.  This  alarmed  the 
Colonies  j  and  produced  difcontents  and  remon- 
ftrances,  which  might  have  convinced  our  rulers 
this  was  tender  ground,  on  which  it  became  them 

to  tread  very  gently. -There  is,  however,  no 

reafon  to  doubt  but  in  time  they  would  have 
funk  into  a  quiet  fubmifiTion  to  this  revenue  ad, 
as  being  at  worft  only  the  exercife  of  a  power 
which  then  they  feem  not  to  have  thought  much 
of  contefting  -,  I  mean,  the  power  of  taxing  them 

EXTERNALLY. But    before   they   had  time  to 

cool,  a  worfe  provocation  was  given  them  •,  and 

the  Stamp«Act   was  pafled.     This  being  an  at- 
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tempt  to  tax  them  internally-,  and  a  direifl  at- 
tack on  their  property,  by  a  power  which  would 
notfufter  itfelf  to  be  qucftioRed  i  which  eafed  ii- 
felf  by  loading  them\  and  to  which  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  fix  any  bounds-,  they  were  thrown  at 
once,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
into  refiftance  and  rage. Government,  dread- 
ing the  confequences,  gave  way  j  and  the  Par- 
liament (upon  a  change  of  minifiry)  repealed 
the  Stamp-A^.,  without  requiring  from  them 
any  recognition  of  its  authority,  or  doing  any 
more  to  preferve  its  dignity,  than  afferting,  by 
the  declaratory  law,  that  it  was  poflclTed  of  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind  them 

in  all  cafes  whatever. Upon  this,  peace   was 

reftored  ;  and,  had  no  farther  attempts  of  the 
fame  kind  been  made,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  fuffered  us  (as  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  done)  to  enjoy  quietly  our  declaratory  law. 
They  would  have  recovered  their  former  habits 
of  fubjedtion  -,  and  our  connexion  with  them  might 
have  continued  an  increafing  fource  of  our  v\/ealth 

and   glory. But  the    fpirit  of  defpotilm  and 

avarice,  always  blind  and  reftlefs,  foon  broke 
forth  again.  The  fcheme  for  drawing  a  revenue 
from  America,  by  parliamentary  taxation,  was 
refumed  -,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp- Atl,  when  all  was  peace, 
a  third  ad  was  paifed,  impofing  duties  payable  in 
Af^:rica  on  K2L,  paper,  glafs,  painters  colours,  &c. 

— —This, 
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This,  as  might  have  been  expedled,  revived 

all  the  former  heats  >  and  the  Empire  was  a  fecond 
time  threatened  with  the  mofl:  dangerous  commo- 
tions.  Government  receded  again  •,    and  the 

Parliament  (under  another  change  of  miniftry) 
repealed  all  the  obnoxious  duties,  except  that 
upon  tea.  This  exception  was  made  in  order 
to  maintain  a  fhew  of  dignity.  But  it  was,  in 
reality,  facrificing  fafety  to  pride  ;  and  leaving 
a  fplinter  in  the   wound  to  produce   a  gangrene. 

For  fome  time,  ht)wever,  this  relaxation  an- 

fwered  its  intended  purpofes.  Our  commercial 
intercourfe  with  the  Colonies  was  again  reco- 
vered ;  and  they  avoided  nothing  but  that  tea 
which  we  had  excepted  in  our  repeal.  In  this 
llate  would  things  have  remained,  and  even  tea 
would  perhaps  in  time  have  been  gradually  ad- 
mitted, had  not  the  evil  genius  of  Britain  ftepped 
forth  once  more  to  embroil  the  Empire. 

The  Eaft  India  company  having  fallen  under 
difficulties,  partly  in  conlequence  of  the  lofs  of  the 
American  market  for  tea,  a  fcheme  was  formed  for 
affifting  them  by  an  attempt  to  recover  that  mar- 
ket. With  this  view  an  atfl  was  pafled  to 
enable  them  to  export  their  tea  to  America  free 
of  all  duties  here,  and  fubjecl  only  to  3d. 
per  pound  duty,  payable  in  America.  It  was 
to  be  offered  at  a  low  price ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pelled the  confequence   would   prove   that  the 

Colonies 
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Colonies  would  be  tempted  to  buy  it;  a  precedent 
gained  for  taxing  them-,  and  at  the  Tame  time  the 
company  relieved.  Ships  were,  therefore,  fitted 
out;  and  large  cargoes  lent.  The  fnare  was  too 
grofs  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Colonies.  They 
faw  it,  and  fpurned  at  it.  They  refufed  to  admit 
the  tea  -,  and  at  Boston  fome  perfons  in  difguife 
threw  it  into  the  fea. — Had  our  governors  in  this 
cafefatisfied  themjelves  with  requiring  a  compenfa- 
tion  from  the  province  for  the  damage  done,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been  granted.  Or 
had  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  infiicflion  of 
punifnment,  than  flopping  up  the  port  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  trade  of  Bofton,  till  compenfation  was 
made,  the  province  might  pofTibly  have  fubmit- 
ted,  and  a  fufficient  faving  would  have  been  gain- 
ed for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  But  having  hi- 
therto proceeded  without  wifdom,  they  obferved 
now  no  bounds  in  their  refentment.  To  the  Bof- 
ton port  bill  was  added  a  bill  which  deftroyed  the 
chartered  government  of  the  province  -,  a  bill 
which  withdrew  from  the  jurifdicftion  of  the  pro- 
vince, perfons  who  in  particular  cafes  fnould  com- 
mit murder  ;  and  the  i^ichec  bill.  At  the  fime 
time  a  flrong  body  of  troops  was  llationed  at  Bcjlcn 
to  enforce  obedience  to  thefe  bills. 

All  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the 
Colonies  faw  that  the  effc(5t  of  this  fudden  accu- 
mulation 
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mulation  of  vengeance,  would  probably  be  not 
intimidating  but  exafperating  them,  and  driving 
them  into  a  general  revolt.  But  our  minifters  had 
different  apprehenfions.  They  believed  that  the 
malecontents  in  the  Colony  of  Majfachufetf^  were 
a  fmall  party,  headed  by  a  few  facflious  men  ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  would  take  the 
fide  of  govern nicnt,  as  foon  as  they  faw  a  force 
among  them  capable  of  fupporting  them  ;  that,  at 
worft,  the  Colonies  in  general  would  never  make 
a  common  caufe  v/ith  this  province  -,  and  that,  the 
ifTue  would  prove,  in  a  few  months,  order,  tran- 
quility and  fubmiflion. — Every  one  of  thefe  appre- 
henfions was  falfified  by  the  events  that  followed. 

When  the  bills  I  have  mentioned  came  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  whole  province  was 
thrown  into  confufion.  The  courts  of  juftice 
were  fhut  up,  and  all  government  v.as  dilTolvcd. 
The  commander  in  chief  found  it  necefiary  to  for- 
tify himfelf  in  Bollon  •,  and  the  other  Colonies 
immediately  refolved  to  make  a  common  caufe 
with  this  Colony. 

Difappointed  by  thefe  confequences,  our  mini- 
llers  took  fright.  Once  more  they  made  an  effort 
to  retreat ;  but  indeed  the  mod  ungracious  one 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  A  propofal  was  fent 
to  the  Colonies,  called  Conciliatory  •,  and  the  fub- 
ftance  of  which  was,  that  if  any  of  them  would 
raife  fuch  fums  as  fliould  be  demanded  of  them 
by  taxing  themfelves,  the  Parliament  would  for- 
F  bear 
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bear  to  tax  them. — '■ — It  will  be  fcarcely  believed, 
hereafter,  that  fuch  a  propofal  could  be  thought 
conciliatory.  It  was  only  telling  them ;  "  If 
"  you  will  tax  yourfelves  By  our  order,  we  will 
"  fave  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  taxing  you." — — 
They  received  the  propofal  as  an  infult ;  and  re- 
jeded  it  with  difdain. 

At  the  time  this  conceffion  was  tranfmitted  to 
j/fmenca,  open  hoftilities  were  not  begun.  In  the 
fword  our  minifters  thought  they  had  ftill  a  re- 
fource  which  would  immediately  fettle  all  difputes. 
They  confidered  the  people  of  New-England  as 
nothing  but  a  mob,  who  would  be  foon  routed 
and  forced  into  obedience.  It  was  even  believed, 
that  a  few  thoufands  of  our  army  might  march 
through  all  America^  and  m.ake  all  quiet  where- 
ever  they  went.  Under  this  conviflion  our  mi- 
ftillersdid  not  dread  urging  the  Province  o{  Maf- 
fachufett's  B'ay  into  rebellion,  by  ordering  the  army 
to  feize  their  ftores,  and  to  take  up  fome  of  their 

leading   men. The   attempt  was   made. 

The  people  fled  immediately  to  arms,  and  re- 
pelled the  attack.— — A  confiderable  part  of  the 
flower  of  the  Brltifli  army   has  been   deftroyed. 

Some  of  our  beft  Generals,  and  the  bravefl: 

of  our  troops,  are  now  {a)  difgracefully  and  mif- 

{a)  In  February  1776. — In  a  few  weeks  after  this,  they 
were  driven  from  BcJio}i ;  and  took  refuge  at  Uallifax  in  No'va. 
Scotia ;  from  vs  hence,  after  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  they  in- 
vaded tlic  Province  of  Kezv-2''6rk^ 

erably 
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cpably  imprlfoned  at  Boficn.:^ — A  horrid  civil  war 

is  commenced  j And  the  Empire  is  diftraded 

and  convulled.  ^ 

Can  it  be  poffibic  to  tliink  with  paci'-.n-.'-  uf  the 
policy  that  has  brought  us  into  thele  circum- 
ftances  ?  Did  ever  Heaven  punifh  the  vices  of 
a  people  more  1'everely  by  darkening  their  coun- 
fels  ?  How  great  would  be  our  happinefs  could 
we  now  recal  former  times,  and  return  to  the  po- 
licy of  the  lad  reigns  ? — Euc  thofe  times  are  gone. 

1  will,  however,  beg  leave  for  a  few  moments 

to  look  back  to  them  -,  and  to  compare  the  ground 
we  have  left  with  that  on  which  we  find  ourfeives. 
This  mud  be  done  with  deep  regret  i  but  it  forms 
a  necefiary  pare  of  miy  prelent  defign. 

In  thofe  times  our  Colonies,  foregoing  every  ad- 
vantage which  they  might  derive  from  trading  with 
foreign  nations,  confented  fiofend  only  to  us  what- 
ever it  was  for  our  interefb  to  receive  from  them  j  and 
to  receive  only  from  us  whatever  it  was  for  our  in- 
tereft  to  fend  to  them.  They  gave  up  the  power 
of  making  fumptuary  laws,  and  expofed  them.- 
felves  to  all  the  evils  of  an  increafing  and  wafteful 
luxury,  becaufe  we  were  benefited  by  vendmg 
among  them  the  materials  of  it.  The  iron  with 
which  providence  had  blefled  their  country,  they 
were  required  by  laws,  in  which  they  acquiefced, 
to  tranfport  hither,  that  our  people  might  bs 
F  2  maintained 
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maintained  by  working  it  for  them  into  nails, 
ploughs,  axes,  &c.  And,  in  feveral  inftanccs, 
even  one  Colony  was  not  allowed  to  fupply  any 
neighbouring  Colonies  with  commodities,  which 

could  be  conveyed  to  them  from  hence. But 

they  yielded  much  farther.  They  confented 
that  we  fliould  have  the  appointment  of  one 
branch  of  their  legiflature.  By  recognizing  as 
their  King,  a  King  refident  among  us  and  under 
our  influence,  they  gave  us  a  negative  on  all 
their  laws.  By  allowing  an  appeal  to  us  in  their 
civil  difputes,  they  gave  us  likewife  the  ultimate 
determination   of    all  civil  caufes  among   them. 

In  fhort.     They  allowed  us  every  power  we 

could  defire,  except  that  of  taxing  them,  and  in- 
terfering in  their  internal  legiflations :  And  they 
had  admitted  precedents  which,  even  in  thefe  in- 
flances,  gave  us  no  inconfiderable  authority  over 
them.  By  purchafing  our  goods  they  paid  oitr 
taxes ;  and,  by  allowing  us  to  regulate  their  trade 
in  any  manner  we  thought  mod  for  our  advan- 
tage, they  enriched  our  merchants,  and  helped 
us  to  bear  our  growing  burdens.  They  fought 
our  battles  with  us.  They  gloried  in  their  re- 
lation to  us.  All  their  gains  centered  among  us ; 
and  they  always  fpoke  of  this  country  and  looked 
to  it  as  their  home. 

Such  WAS  the  ftate  of  things. What  is  it 

now? 

Not 
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Not  contented  with  a  degree  of  power,  fufficient 
tofatisfyany  reafonable  ambition,  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  extend  it. Not  contented  with  drawing 

from  them  a  large  revenue  indire5Ily^  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  procureone^/>(fi^/y  by  an  authoritative 
feizure;  and,  in  order  to  gain  a  pepper-corn  in  this 
way,  have  chofen  to  hazard  millions,  acquired  by 
the  peaceable  intercourfe  of  trade. Vile  poli- 
cy !  What  a  fcourge  is  government  fo  conducted  ? 

Had  we  never  deferred  our  old  ground  :  Had 

we  nouriflied  and  favoured  America^  with  a  view  to 
commerce,  inftead  of  confidering  it  as  a  country 
to  be  governed  :  Had  we,  like  a  liberal  and  wife 
people,  rejoiced  to  fee  a  multitude  of  free  ftates 
branched  forth  from  ourfelves,  all  enjoying  inde- 
pendent legiflatures  fimilar  to  our  own  :  Had  we 
aimed  at  binding  them  to  us  only  by  the  tyes  of 
affeftion  and  intereft  ;  and  contented  ourfelves  with 
a  moderate  power  rendered  durable  by  being  leni- 
ent and  friendly,  an  umpire  in  their  differences, 
an  aid  to  them  in  improving  their  own  free  govern- 
ments, and  their  common  bulwark  againft  the  af- 
faults  of  foreign  enemies  :  Had  this,  I  fay,  been 
our  policy  and  temper  ;  there  is  nothing  fo  great 
or  happy  that  we  might  not  have  expefted.  With 
their  increafe  our  flrength  would  have  increafed. 
A  growing  furplus  in  the  revenue  might  have  been 
gained,  which,  invariably  applied  to  the  gradual 
difcliarge  of  the  national  debt,  would  have  deliver- 
ed us  from  the  ruin  v/ith  which  it  threatens  us* 
F  3  .The 
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The  Liberty  of  America  might  have  preferved  our 
Liberty  ;  and,  under  the  diredion  of  a  patriot  king 
or  wife  minifter,  proved  the  means  of  reftoring  to 
us  our  almoftloft  conftitution.  Perhaps,  in  time, 
we  mlghi:  alfo  have  been  brought  to  fee  the  necef- 
fity  of  carefully  watching  and  reftricfting  our  paper- 
credit  :  And  thus  we  might  have  regained  fafety  ; 
and,  in  union  with  our  Colonies,  have  been  more 
than  a  match  for  every  enemy,  and  rilen  to  a  fi- 
tuation  of  honour  and  dignity  never  before  known 

amongfb  mankind. But  I  am  forgetting  my- 

felf. Our  Colonies   are  likely  to   be  loft  for 

ever.  Their  Icve  is  turned  into  hatred ;  and 
their  refpecfl  for  our  government  into  refentment 
and  abhorrence.- — -We  Ihall  fee  more  diftinflly 
what  a  calamity  this  is,  and  theobfervations  I  have 
now  made  will  be  confirmed,  by  attending  to  the 
following  fadls. 

Our  American  Colonies,  particularly  the  Nor- 
thern ones,  have  been  for  fome  time  in  the  hap- 
pieft  ftate  of  fociety ;  or,  in  that  middle  Hate  of 
civilization,  between  its  firft  rude  and  its  laft  refin- 
ed and  corrupt  ftate.  Old  countries  confift,  gene- 
rally, of  three  claiTes  of  people  j  a  Gentry  ;  a 
Yeomanry  j  and  a  Peasantry.  The  Colonies 
confift  tn\y  of  a  body  of  Yeomanry  {a}  fupported 

by 

,  {a)  Except  the  Negroes  in  the  Southern  Colonies, .  who 
probably  will  now  either  foon  become  extindl,  or  have  their 

condition 
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by  agriculture,  and  all  independent,  and  nearly  upon 
a  level  ^  in  confequence  of  which,  joined  to  a 
boundlefs  extent  of  country,  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  are  procured  without  difficulty,  and  the  temp- 
tations to  wicked nefs  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
executions  (/<)  are  ftldom  known  among  them. 
From  hence  arifes  an  encouragement  to  popu- 
lation fo  great,  that  in  fome  of  the  Colonies 
they  double  their  own  number  in  fifteen  years ; 
in  others,  in  eighteen  years  j  and  in  all,  taken  one 

with  another,  in   twenty-five  years. Such  an 

incrcafe  was,  I  believe,  never  before  known.  It 
demonftrates  that  they  muft  live  at  their  eafe;  and 
be  free  from  thofe  cares,  opprefTions,  and  difeafes 
which  depopulate  and  ravage  luxurious  ftates. 

With  the  population  of  the  Colonies  has  increaf- 
ed  their  trade  ;  but  much  fafter,  on  account  of  the 

gradual  introdudion  of  luxury  among  them. • 

In  1723  the  exports  to  Penfyhania  were  1 6,000 1. 
— In  1742  they  were  75,295 1.. -In  1757  they 

condition  changed  into  that  of  Freeman. It  is  not  the  fault 

of  the  Colonics  that  they  have  among  them  fo  many  of  thefe 
unhappy  people.  They  have  made  laws  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  them  ;  but  thefe  laws  have  always  had  a  negative 
put  upon  them  here,  becaufe  of  their  tendency  to  hurt  our 
Negro  trade. 

{h)  In  the  county  of  Su.fFolk,  where  Boflon  is,  there  has  not 

been,  I  am  informed,  more  than  one  execution  thefe  18  years. 

F  4  were 
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were  rncreafed  to  268,4261  and  in  1773  to  half  1 
million.  i'."^-f>  ^  *•' 

The  exports  to  all  the  Colonies  in  1744  were 

640,1  r4l. In-  1758,  they  were   increafed   to 

1,832,9481.  and  in  1773,  to  three  millions.  (^) 
And  the  probability  is,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
difcontentsamongthe  Colonies  fincethe  year  1764, 
our  trade  with  them  would  have  been  this  year 
double  to  what  it  was  in  1773  ;  and  that  in  a 
few  years  more,  it  would  not  have  been  poflible 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  though  confiding  only  of 
manufadurers,  to  fupply  the  Am.erican  demand. 

This  trade,  it  fliould  be  confidcred,  was  not  only 
thus  an  increafing  trade  ;  but  it  was  a  trade  in 
which  we  had  no  rivals-,  a  trade  certain,  conftant, 
and  uninterrupted  j  and  which,  by  the  fhipping 
employed  in  it,  and  the  naval  {lores  fupplied  by  it, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fupport  of  that  navy 
which  is  our  chief  national  ftrength. — — Viewed  in 
thefe  lights  it  was  an  obje<5l  unfpeakably  important. 
But  it  will  appear  ftill  more  fo  if  we  view  it  in  its 
connexions  and  dependencies.  It  is  well  known, 
that  our  trade  with  Jfrica  and  the  IFeJl;- Indies  can- 
not eafiiy  fubfift  without  it.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  undeniable,  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 

(rt)  Mr.  Burke  (in  his  excellent  and  admirable  Speech  oa 
moving  his  refolurions  for  conciliation  with  the  Colonics,  P.  g. 
&,-c.)  has  fhewn,  that  our  trade  to  the  Coloniesj  including  that  to 
Africa  and  the  Wefi-Jndies ,  was  in  1 77  2  nearly  equal  to  the  trade 
which  we  carried  on  with  the  whole  world  at  the  brginningof 
this  Century. 
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main  fprings  of  our  opulence  and  fplendour  -,  and 
that  we  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  indebted  to 
it  for  our  ability  to  bear  a  debt  fo  much  heavier, 
than  that  which,  fifty  years  ago,  the  wifeft  men 
thought  would  neceflarily  fink  us. 

This  ineftimable  prize,  and  all  the  advantages 
connedled  with  America^  we  are  now  throwing 
away.  Experience  alone  can  fliew  what  calamities 
muft  follow.  It  will  indeed  be  aftonifhing  if  this 
kingdom  can   bear  fueh  a  lofs  without  dreadful 

confequences. Thefe  confequences  have  been 

amply    reprefented   by   others ;   and   it   is  need- 

lefs  to  enter  into  any  account  of  them At  the 

time  we  fiiall  be  feeling  them — —-The  Empire 
difinembered  ;  the  blood  of  thoufands  flied  in  an 
unrighteous  quarrel ;  our  ftrength  exhaufted  j  our 
merchants  breaking  ;  our  manufacfturers  (larvingi 
our  debts  increafing ;  the  revenue  finking  ;  the 
funds  tottering  ;  and  all  the  miferies  of  a  public 

bankruptcy  impending At  fuch  a  crifis  fhould 

our  natural  enemies,  eager  for  our  ruin,  feize  the  op- 
portunity  The  apprehenfion  is  too  diftreffing. 

— — Let  us  view  this  fubjccl  in  another  light. 

On  this  occafion,  particular  attention  fhould  be 
given  to  the  prelent  singular  fituation  of  this 
kingdom.  This  is  a  circumitance  of  the  utmofl 
importance  -,  and  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much 
confidered,  I  will  beg  leave  to  give  a  diftincfl  ac- 
count of  it,  7 
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Ac  the  Revolution,  thefpuie  of  the  kingdom 
amounted,  according  to  {a)  Bavenant's  account,  to 
eighteen  millions  and  a  half. From  the  Acces- 
sion to  the  year  1772,  there  were  coined  at  the 
mint,  near  29  millions  of  gold  ;  and  in  ten  years 
only  of  this  time,  or  from  January  1759  to  Janu- 
ary 1769,  there  were  coined  eight  millions  and  a 
half,  {b)     But  it  has  appeared  lately,  that  the  gold 
fpecie  now  left  in  the  kingdom  is  no  more  than 
about  twelve  millions  and  a  half.(f )— Not  fo  much 
fts  half  a  million  of  Silver  fpecie  has  been  coined 
thefe  fixty  years  \  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  quantity  of  it  now  in  circulation  exceeds  two 
or  three  millions.     The  whole  fpecie  of  the  king- 
dom, therefore,    is   probably  at  this  time   about 
fifteen   millions.      Of   this    fome  millions    mufl: 
be    hoarded   at    the    Bank. Our    circulat- 
ing fpecie^   therefore,    appears   to  be    decreafed. 
But  our  wealth,    or  the  quantity  of   money   in 

{a)  See  Dr.  Davenant's  works,  collefled  and  revifed  by 
Sir  Charles  V/hitworth,  Vol.  I.  Page  363,  &:c.  443,  &c. 

{h)  See  Confiderations  on  Money,  Bullion,  &c.  Page  3 
and  II. 

(f)  The  coin  deficient  between  one  grain  and  three  grains 
was  not  called  in  at  the  time  this  was  written.  This  call  was 
made  in  the  Summer  of  1776  ;  and  it  brought  in  above  three 
millions  more  than  was  expecled.  The  quantity  of  gold  coin 
ibould  therefore  have  been  ftated  at  about  Sixteen  Mil- 
lions, and  the  whole  coin  of  the  kingdom  at  18  or  19  mil- 
lions.  The  evidence  from  which  I  have  drawn  this  eftimate 

may  be  found  in  the  firft  Se«^ion  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
nextTradi. 

ihc 
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the  kingdom,  is  greatly  increafed.  This  is  paper 
to  a  vaft  amount,  ifiued  in  almoll  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom  -,  and,  particularly,  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  While  this  paper  maintains  its  credit 
it  anfvvers  all  the  purpofes  of  fpecie,  and  is  in  all 
refpefts  the  fame  with  money. 

Specie  reprefents  fome  real  value  in  goods  or 
commodities.  On  the  contrary ;  paper  reprefents 
immediately  nothing  but  fpecie.  It  is  a  promife 
or  obligation  which  the  emitter  brings  himfelf  un- 
der to  pay  a  given  fum  in  coin  ;  and  it  owes  its 
currency  to  the  credit  of  the  emitter  ;  or  to  an 
opinion  that  he  is  able  to  make  good  his  engage- 
ment •,  and  that  the  fum  fpecified  may  be  received 
upon  being  demanded. — Paper,  therefore,  repre- 
fents coin  ;  and  coin  reprefents  real  value.  That 
is,  the  one  is  2^Jign  of  wealth.     The  other  is  the 

fign  of  thaty?^«. But  farther.     Coin  is  an  tmi- 

verfal  fign  of  wealth,  and  will  procure  it  every 
where.     It  will  bear  any  alarm,  and  ftand   any 

fliock. On  the  contrary.     Paper,  owing  its 

currency  to  opinion,  has  only  a  local  and  ima- 
ginary value.  It  can  ftand  no  (liock.  It  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  approach  of  danger ;  or  even  ih^fuf- 
ficion  of  danger. 

In  fhorr.     Coin  is  the  bafis  of  our  paper- credit; 

and  were  it  either  all  deftroyed,  or  were  only  the 

quantity  of  it  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the 

.  paper  circulation  of  the  kingdom  would  fink  at 

once.     But,  were  our  paper  deftroyed,  the  coin 

would 
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would  not  only  remain,  but  rife  in  value,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  paper  deftroyed. 

From  this  account  it  follows,  that  as  far  as,  in 
any  circumftances,  fpecie  is  not  to  be  procured  in 
exchange  for  paper,  it  reprefents  nothing,  and  is, 

worth  nothing. The  fpecie  of  this  kingdom  is 

inconfiderable,  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
paper  circulating  in  it.  This  is  generally  believ- 
ed •,  and,  therefore,  k  is  natural  to  enquire  how  its 

currency  is  fupported. The  anfwer  is  eafy.   It 

is  fupported  in  the  fame  manner  with  all  other 
^bubbles.  Were  all  to  demand  fpecie  in  exchange 
for  their  notes,  payment  could  not  be  made;  but, 
at  the  fame  time  that  this  is  known,  every  one 
trufts,  that  no  alarm  producing  fuch  a  demand  will 
happen,  while  he  holds  the  paper  he  is  poflcficd  of; 
and  that  if  it  fhould  happen,  he  will  ftand  a  chance 
for  being  firft  paid  ;  and  this  makes  him  eafy. 
And  it  alio  makes  all  with  whom  he  traffics  eafy, 
— But  let  any  events  happen  which  threaten  danger; 
and  every  one  will  become  diffident.  A  run  will 
take  place  •,  and  a  bankruptcy  follow, 
t  This  is  an  account  of  what  has  often  happened 
in  private  credit.  And  it  is  alfo  an  account  of 
what  li/V/  (if  no  change  of  meafures  takes  place) 
happen. fome  ixmt  or  other  in  public  credit.  The 
defcription  I  have  given  of  our  paper-circulation 
implies,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  or  ha- 
zardous. It  is  an  immenfe  fabrick,  with  its  head 
.in  the  clouds,  that  is  continually  trembling  with 

every 
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every  adverfe  blaft  and  every  fluduation  of  trade  •, 
and  which,  like  the  Ijafelefs  fabrick  of  a  vifion, 
may  in  a  moment  vanifh,  and  leave  no  wreck  be- 
hind.  The  dcftrucflion  of  a  few  books  at  the 

Bank  j  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  forgery  •,  the 
landing  of  a  body  o^ French  troops  on  our  coafts  -, 
infurredions  threatening  a  revolution  in  govern- 
ment ;  or  any  ev^-nts  that  fliould  produce  a  gene- 
ral panic,  however  groundiefs,  would  at  once  an- 
nihilate it,  and  leave  us  without  any  other  me- 
dium of  traffic,  than  a  quantity  of  fpecie  not 
m.uch  more  than  the  money  now  drawn  from 
the  public  by  the  taxes.  It  would,  therefore, 
become  impoflible  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  revenue 
would  fail.  Near  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
property  would  be  deftroyed.  The  whole  frame  of 
government  would  fall  to  pieces  •,  and  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture would  take  place. What  a  dreadful  fitua- 

tion  ?  It  has  never  had  a  parallel  among  mankind  j 
except  at  one  time  in  France  after  the  eftablifliment 
there  of  the  Royal  MiJJiJfipi  Bank.  In  1720  this 
bank  broke;  [a]  and,  after  involving  far  fome 
time  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  golden  dream,  fpread 

through  it  in  one  day,  defolation  and  ruin. 

The  diftrefs  attending  fuch  an  event,  in  this  free 
country,  would  be  greater  than  it  was  in  France,^ 
Happily  for  that  kingdom,  they  have  fhot  this 
gulph.     Paper-credit  has  never  fmce  recovered  it 

(«)  See  Sir  James  Steuart's  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
political  (Economy,  Vol.  II.  Book  4,  Chap.  32, 

felf 
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felf  there  •,  and  their  circulating  cafn  confifts  now 
all  of  folic!  coin,  amounting,  according  to  tlie  lovveft 
account,  to  no  lefs  afum  than  1500  millions  of  Li- 
vres',  (a)  or  near  6y  millionsof  pounds fterling.  This 
gives  them  unfpeakable  advantages-,  and,  joined  to 
that  quick  redu6lion  of  theirdebts  which  is  infepar- 
able  (^)  from  their  nature,  places  them  on  a  ground 
of  fafecy  which  we  have  reafon  to  admire  and  envy. 

Thefe  are  fubjefls  on  which  I  fliould  have  cho- 
fen  to  be  filent,  did  I  not  think  it  neceflary,  that 
this  country  fhould  be  apprized  and  warned  of  the 
dafiger  which  threatens  it.  This  danger  is  created 
chiefly  by  the  national  debt.  High  taxes  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  a  great  public  debt  •,  and  a  large 
fupply  of  cafli  is  neceffary  to  fupport  high  taxes. 
This  cafh  we  owe  to  our  paper  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  paper,  muft  be  the  produftivenefs  of 
our  taxes. King  William's  wars  drained   the 

(a)  See  the  Second  Trad,  P.  65. 

{i)  Their  debts  confift  chiefly  of  money  raifed  by  annuities 
on  lives,  fliort  annuities,  anticipations  of  taxes  for  (hort  terms, 
&c.  During  the  whole  laft  war  they  added  to  their  perpetual 
annuities  only  12  millions  fterling,  according  to  Sir  James 
Steuart's  account ;  whereas  we  added  to  thefe  annuities  near 
60  millions.  In  confequence  therefore  of  the  nature  of  their 
debts,  as  well  as  of  the  management  they  are  now  ufing  for 
haftening  the  redudlion  of  them,  they  muft  in  a  few  years,  if 
peace  continues,  be  freed  from  moft  of  their  incumbrances  j 
while  we  probably  (if  no  event  comes  foon  that  will  unburthen 
us  at  once)  (hall  continue  with  them  all  upon  us. 

kingdom 
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•kingdom  of  its  fpecie.  This  funk  the  revenue, 
and  difiredcd  government.  In  1694  the  Bank. 
was  eftablifhed ;  and  the  kingdom  was  provided 
with  a  fubftitute  for  fpecie.  The  taxes  became 
again  produdlive.  The  revenue  rofe  ;  and  go- 
vernment was  relieved. Ever  Hnre  that  period 

our  paper  and  taxes  have  been  increafing  toge- 
ther, and  fupporting  one  another  ;  and  one  reafon, 
undoubtedly,  of  the  late  increafe  in  the  produc- 
tivenefs  of  our  taxes  has  been  the  increafe  of  our 
paper. 

Was  there  no  public  debt,  there  would  be  no 
occafion  for  half  the  prefent  taxes.  Our  paper- 
circulation  might  be  reduced.  The  balance  of 
trade  would  turn  in  our  favour.  Specie  would 
flow  in  upon  us.  The  quantity  of  property  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  failure  of  paper-credit  (fhouki  ic  in 
fuch  circumftances  happen)  would  be  140  millions 
lefs  i  and,  therefore,  the  Ihock  attending  it  would 
be  tolerable.  But,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
whenever  any  calamity  or  panic  fnall  produce 
fuch  a  failure,  the  (hock  attending  it  will   be  in- 

fokrahk. May  heaven  foon    raife    up  for  us 

fome  great  ftatefman  who  (hall  fee  thefe  things ; 
and  enter  into  eftcdtual  meafures,  if  not  now  too 
late,  for  extricating  and  preferving  us. 

Public  banks  are,  undoubtedly,  attended  with 

great  conveniencies.  But  they  alfo  do  great  harm  \ 

and,  if  their  emKTions  are  not  reftrained,  and  con- 

7  duded 
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du(5led  with  great  wifdom,  they  may  prove  ths 
moll  pernicious  of  all  inftitutions  j  not  only,  by 
fubUhuzing  Ji^itious  for  real  wealth  j  by  increaf- 
ing  luxury  i  by  raifing  the  prices  of  provifions;* 
by  concealing  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  ; 
and  by  rendering  a  kingdom  incapable  of  bearing 
any  internal  tumults  or  external  attacks,  without 
the  danger  of  a  dreadful  convulfion  :  But,  parti- 
cularly, by  becoming  inftruments  in  the  hands  of 
minifters  of  ftate  to  increafe  their  influence,  to 
lefien  their  dependence  on  the  people,  and  to 
keep  up  a  delufive  fhew  of  public  profperity,  when 
perhaps  ruin  may  be  near.  There  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  that  a  government  may  not  do  with  fuch 
a  mine  at  its  command  as  a  public  Bank,  while  it 
can  maintain  its  credit  •,  nor,  therefore,  is  there  any 
thing  more  likely  to  be  improperly  and  danger- 
ously ufed. — — But  to  return  to  what  may  be  more 
applicable  to  our  own  ftate  at  prefent. 

Among  the  caufes  that  may  produce  a  failure 
of  paper-credit,  there  are  two  which  the  prefent 
quarrel  with  Jmerica  calls  upon  us  particularly  to 
confider. — —The  firft  is,  "  An  unfavourable  bal- 
"  lance  of  trade."  This,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  takes  place,  mud  turn  the  courfe 
of  foreign  exchange  againft  us  •,  raife  the  price  of 
bullion  i  and  carry  off  our  fpecie.  The  danger  to 
which  this  would  expofe  us  is  obvious  i  and  it  has 

been 
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been  much  increafed  by  the  new  coinage  of  the 
gold  fpecie  which  begun  in  1773.  Betore  this 
coinage,  the  greatefl:  part  of  our  gold  coin  being 
light,  but  the  fame  in  currency  as  if  it  had  been 
heavy,  always  remained  in  the  kingdom.  But, 
being  now  nearly  of  full  weight,  whenever  a  wrong 
balance  of  foreign  trade  alters  the  courle  of  ex- 
chano;e,  and  g-pld  in  coin  becomes  of  lefs  value  than 
in  bullion^  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  it  will  be 
melted  down  in  fuch^great  quantities,  and  exported 
fo  fall,  as  in  a  little  time  to  leave  none  behind  \  {a) 
theconfcquenceof  which  muft  prove,  that  the  whole 

fuper- 

{a)  Mr.  Lo~Mndes  in  the  difpute  between  him  and  Mr.  Locke^ 
contended  for  a  redudion  of  the  ftandnrd  of  filvcr.  Ons  of  his 
reafons  was,  that  it  would  render  the  filver-coin  more  commen- 
furate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation  ;  and  check  hazardous 
Paper-credit. — Mr.  Conduit.  Sir  Isaac  Newt ''-rsfuc- 
ceffor  in  the  mint,  has  propofed,  in  dired;  contradidlion  to  the 
laws  now  in  being,  that  all  the  bullion  imported  into  th» 
kingdom  fliould  be  carried  into  the  mint  to  be  coined ;  and 
only  coin  allowed  to  be  exported.  "  The  height,  he  fays,  of 
"  paper-credit  is  the  ftrongeil  argument  for  trying  this  ?ivAevcry 
**  other  method  that  is  likely  to  increafe  the  coinage.  For 
"  whilft  paper-credit  does  in  a  great  meafurethebufinefsof  mo* 
*'  ney  at  home.  Merchants  and  Bankers  are  not  under  a  neceili- 
"  ty,  as  they  were  formerly,  of  coining  a  quantity  of  fpecie  for 
**  their  home  trade-;  and  as  Paper-credit  brings  money  to  th« 
•'  Merchants  to  be  exported,  the  money  may  go  away  infen^- 
"  bly,  and  not  be  missed  till  it  be  too  late:  And 
*'  where  Paper-credit  is  large  and  increafing,  if  the  money 
*•  be  exported  and  the  coinage  decreafe,  that  cxedit 
"  MAY  siwii  AT  osiCE,  for  w.'.nt  of  a  proportionable  quan- 
G  ♦*  rity 
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fuperflruflure  of  paper-credit,  now  fupported  by 

it,  will  break  down. The  only  remedy,  in  fuch 

circumflances,  is  an  increafe  of  coinage  at  the 
mint.  But  this  will  operate  too  flowly  •,  and,  by 
railing  the  price  of  bullion,  v^^ill  only  increafe  the 
€vil. — It  is  the  Ba7ik  that  at  fuch  a  time  mufh  be 
the  immediate  fufferer:  For  it  is  from  thence  that 
thofe  who  want  coin  for  any  purpofe  will  always 
draw  it. 

For  many  years  before  1773,  the  price  of  gold 
in  hulliGn  had  been,  from  2  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  coin.  This  was  a  temptation  to  meh 
down  and  export  the  coin,  which  could  not  be  re- 
fifled.  Hence  arofe  a  demand  for  it  on  the  Bank  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  necefiity  of  purchafing  bul- 
lion at  a  lofs  for  a  new  coinage.  But  the  more 
coin  the  Bank  procured  in  this  way,  the  lower  its 
price  became  in  comparifon  with  that  of  bullion, 
and  the  fader  it  vanifhed  -,  and,  confequently,  the 
more  neceflary  it  became  to  coin  again,  and  "the 
greater  lofs  fell  upon  the  Bank.-  -'Had  things 
continued  much  longer  in  this  train,  the  confer 
qiiences  might  have  proved  very  ferious.  I  am  by 
no  means  fuHiciently  informed  to  be  able  to  affign 
the  caufcs  which  have  produced  the  change  that 
happened  in  1772.  But,  without  doubt,  the  (late 
of  things  which  took  place  before  that  yearmufl:  be 

**  tity  of  Specie,  which  alone  can  fupport  it  in  a  time  of  dif- 

*'  trefs." See  Mr.  Conduit's  Obfervations  on  the  flate  of 

our  Gold  and  Sih'er  Coins  in  1730,  Page  36,  to  46. 

expcflcd 
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cjtpe(^ed  to  return.  The  fiuftuatlons  of  trade,  in 
its  bed  (late,  render  this  unavoidable.  But  the  con- 
teft  with  our  Colonies  has  a  tendency  to  bring  it 
on  foon  J  and  to  increu-fe  unfpeakably  the  diftrefs 
attending  ic.  All  know  that  the  balance  of  trade 
with  them  is  greatly  in  our  favour  j  (a)  and  that  this 
balance  is  paid  partly  by  direcl  remittances  of  bul- 
lion J  and  partly  by  circuitous  remittances  through 
Spain^  Portugal^  Italy^  Stc.  v/hich  diminifh  the  ba- 
lance againft  us  with  thefe  countries. — During  the 
laft  year  they  have  been  employed  in  paying  their 
debts,  without  adding  to  them  •,  and  their  expor- 
tations  and  remittances  for  that  purpofe  have  con- 
tributed to  render  the  general  balance  of  trade 
more  favourable  to  us,  and,  alfo,  (in  conjunftion 
with  the  late  operations  of  the  Bank)  to  keep  up 
our  funds.  Thefe  remittances  are  now  ceafed  ; 
and  a  few  years  will  determine,  if  this  conteft 
goes  on,  how  far  we  can  fuftain  fuch  a  lofs 
without  fuffering  the  confequences  1  have  de- 
fcribed. 

The  fecond  event,  ruinous  to  our  paper  circu- 
lation, which  may  arife  from  our  rupture  with 
Americay  is  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  As  a  fai- 
lure of  our  paper  would  deftroy  the  levenue,  fo  a 

{a)  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  exports  to,  and  im- 
ports from  the  North-American  Colonies,  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  balance  in  our  favour  appears  to  have  been,  for 
II  years  before  1774,  near  z  million  and  a  ^a^" annually. 

G  2  failure 
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failure  of  the  revenue,  or  any  confiderable  diminu- 
tion of  it,  would  deftroy  our  paper.  The  Bank 
is  the  fupportof  our  papery  and  the  fupport  of  the 
Bank  is  the  credit  of  government.  Its  principal 
fecuriiies,  are  a  capital  of  eleven  millions  lent  to 
government ;  and  money  continually  advanced  to  a 
vaft  amount  on  the  Land-tax  and  Malt-tax,  Sinking 
Fund,  ExchequtT  Bills,  Navy  Bills,  &c.  Should, 
therefore,  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  bring  govern- 
ment under  any  difficulties,  all  thefefecurities  would 
lofe  their  value,  and  the  5^2;?/^  and  Government,  and 
all  private  and  public  credit,  would  fall  together. — 
Let  any  one  here  imagine,  what  would  probably 
follow,  were  it  but  fufpecled  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  taxes  were  fo  fallen,  as  not  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts, 
befides  bearing  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
and  to  hide  the  calamity,  it  had  been  neccflary  in 
any  one  year  to  anticipate  the  taxes,  and  to  bor- 
row of  the  Bank. In  fuch  circumftances  I  can 

fcarcely  doubt,  but  an  alarm  would  fpread  of  the 

moll  dangerous  tendency. The  next  foreign 

war,  fliould  it  prove  haJf  as  expenfive  as  the  laft, 
will  probably  occafion  fuch  a  deficiency  -,  and 
bring  our  affairs  to  that  crifis  towards  which  they 

have   been  long  tending. But  the  war  with 

America  has  a  greater  tendency  to  do  this ;  and  the 

reafon  is,  that  it  affeds  our  refources  more  •,  and  is 

7  attended 
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aliended  more  with  the  danger  of  internal  dlflurb- 
ances. 

Some  have  made  the  proportion  of  our  trade  de- 
pending on  North  America  to  be  near  one  half.  A 
moderate  computation  makes  it  a  third,  [a]  Let 
it,  however,  be  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  fourth.  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  this  is  a  proportion  of  our  fo- 
reign trade,  the  lols  of  which,  when  it  comes  to  be 

felr,  will  be  found  infupportable. In  the  article 

of  Tobacco  alone  it  will  caufe  a  deduction  from  the 
Cujioms  of  at  leaft  300,000/.  per  c.nn.  {h)  including 
the  duties  paid  on  foreign  commodities  purchafcd 
by  the  exportation  of  tobacco.  Let  the  whole  de- 
duction from  the  revenue  be  fuppofed  to  be  only 
half  a  million.  This  alone  is  more  than  the  king- 
dom can  at  prefcnt  bear,  without  having  recourfe 

(a)  See  the  fubftance  of  the  evidence  on  the  petition  pre- 
fented  by  the  Weji-India  Planters  and  Merchants  to  the  Houle 
of  Commons  as  it  was  introduced  at  the  bar,  and  fummed 
up  by  Mr.  Glover, 

{b)  The  annual  average  of  the  payments  Into  the  Exchequer, 
on  account  of  the  duties  on  tobacco,  was  for  five  years,  from 
1770  to  1774,  219,1 17  1.  e.\c!ufive  of  the  payments  from  Scot- 
land.  Near  one  half  of  the/r^arfa  trade  is  carried  on  from 

Scotland;  and  dhoytfoiirffths  of  the  tobacco  imported  is  after- 
wards exported  to  France,  Germany  and  other  countries.  From 
France  alone  it  brings  annually  into  the  Kingdom,  I  am  in- 
formed, about  150,0001.  in  money. 

In  1775,  being,  alas !  tht parting yt^xv,  the  duties  on  tobacco 
in  England  brought  into  the  Fxcheq^iur  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
258,2021. 

G  ^  to 
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to  lotteries,  and  the  land-tax  at  4s.  in  order. to  de- 
fray  the  common  and  necefiary  expences  of  peace. 
But  to  this  mufl  be  added  a  dedu(ftion  from  the 
produce  of  the  Excifes,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  poor,  of  the  difficulties  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufafturers,  of  lefs  national  wealth, 
and  a  retrenchment  of  luxury.  There  is  no  pofli- 
bility  of  knowing  to  what  thefe  deductions  may 
amount.  When  the  evils  producing  them  begin, 
they  will  proceed  rapidly ;  and  they  may  end  in  a 
general  wreck  before  we  are  aware  of  any  danger. 
In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  this  fubjefl,  I 
will  in  an  Appendix*,  (late  particularly  the  national 
expenditure  and  income  for  eleven  years,  from  1 764 
to  1774-  From  that  account  it  will  appear,  that 
the  money  drawn  every  year  from  the  public  by 
the  taxes,  does  not  fall  greatly  ftiort  of  a  fum  equal 
to  the  \\'\\o\q  fpecie  of  the  kingdom  -,  and  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  late  increafe  in  the  produftivenefs 
of  the  taxes,  the  whole  furplus  of  the  national  in- 
come has  not  exceeded  338,759!. /rr  rt;;«.  See 
the  Second  Tradf,  p.  160.  This  is  a  furplus  fo  in- 
confiderable  as  to  be  fcarcely  fufficient  to  guard 
againft;  the  deficiencies  arifing  from  the  common 
fluctuations  of  foreign  trade,  and  of  home  con- 
fumption.     It  is  N07ini;c  when  confidcred  as  the 

*  Ail  the  accounts  and  cslculations  in  the  Appa-Jix  here 
referred  to,  have  been  transferred  to  the  2d  and  4th  Sedlions 
cf  the  3d  Part  of  the  Second  Trail. 

only 
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only  fund  we  have  for  paying  off  a  debt  of  near 
140  millions. — Had  we  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
profound  peace,  it  could  not  have  admitted  of 
any  diminution.  What  then  muft  follow,  when 
one  of  the  moft  profitable  branches  of  owr  trade  is 
deftroyed  ;  when  a  third  of  the  Empire  is  loft ; 
when  an  addition  of  many  millions  is  made  to  the 
public  debt  j  and  when,  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps 
fome  millions  are  taken  away  from  the  revenue  ? 
1  (hudder  at  this  profpeift.— A  kingdom 

ON  AN  EDGE  SO  PERILOUS,   SHOULD  THINK    OF    NO- 
THING   BUT    A    RETREAT. 

SECT.       IV. 

Of  the  Honour  of  the  Nation  as  affeSied  by 
the  War  ivith  America. 

ONE  of  the  pleas  for  continuing  the  conteft 
with  America  is,  "  That  our  honour  is  en- 
"  gaged ;  and  that  we  cannot  now  recede  without 
**  the  mofl  humiliating  concefTions." 

With  refpeft  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
a  diftinftion  (hould  be  made  between  the  nation, 
and  its  rulers.  It  is  melancholy  that  there  fhould  be 
ever  any  reafon  for  making  fuch  a  diftinflioii.  A  go- 
vernment is,  or  ought  to  be,  nothing  but  an  inftitu- 
tlon  for  colleftingand  for  carrying  intoexecution  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  in 
G  4  general 
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general  the  faifi:,  that  the  meafures  of  government, 
and  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  are  fonietimes  in  di- 
rc(5l  oppofitlon  to  one  another ;  nor  does  it  often 
happen  that  any  certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn 

from  the  one  to  the  other. 1  will  not  pretend  to 

determine,  whether,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  dif- 
hbnour  attending  a  retreat  would  belong  to  the 
nation  at  large,  or  only  to  the  perfons  in  power  who 
guide  its  affairs.  Be  this  as  it  will,  no  good  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  it  againft  receding. 
The  difgrace  which  may  be  implied  in  making 
conceffions,  is  nothing  to  that  of  being  the  ag- 
greilbrs  in  an  unrighteous  quarrel  •,  and  dignity, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  conQfls  in  retracing  freely 
find  fpeedily.-  -For,    (to  adopt  on  this  oc- 

cafion,  words  which  I  have  heard  applied  to 
this  very  purpofe,  in  a  great  affcmbly,  by  a  peer 
to  whom  this  kingdom  has  often  looked  as  its  de- 
liverer, and  whofe  ill  flate  of  health  at  this  awful 
nioment  of  public  danger  every  friend  to  Britain 
iTiUil  deplore)  to  adopt,  I  fay,  the  words  of  this 
great  man "  Rectitude    is   dignity.     Op- 

PRESSION  ONLY  is  MEANNESS  ;  AND  JUSTICE,  HO- 
NOUR.'* 

1  will  add,  that  Prudence,  no  lefs  than  true 
Honour,  requires  us  to  retract.  For  the  time 
may  come  when,  if  it  is  not  done  voluntarily,  we 
may  be  ohiiged  to  do  it ;  and  find  ourfelves  under 
a  neceffity  of  granting  that  to  our  dirircflcs,  which 

we 
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we  now  deny  to  equity  and  humanity,  and  the 
prayers  of  /Imerica.  The  poflibility  of  this  ap- 
pears plainly  from  the  preceding  pages ;  and 
(hould  it  happen,  it  will  bring  upon  us  difgrace 
indeed,  difgrace  greater  than  the  worft  rancour 
can  wifli  to  fee  accumulated  on  a  kingdom  already 

too  much  dilhonoured. Let  the  reader  think 

here  what  we  are  doing. A  nation,  once  the 

protedlor  of  Liberty  in  diftant  countries,  and  the 
fconrge  of  tyranny,  changed  into  an  enemy  to 
Liberty,  and  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  reduce 
to  fervitude  its  own  brethren. A  great  and  en- 
lightened nation,  not  content  with  a  controuling 
power  over  millions  of  people  which  gave  it  every 
reafonable  advantage,  infifting  upon  fuch  a  fu- 
premacy  over  them  as  would  leave  them  nothing 
they  could  call  their  own,  and  carrying  defo- 
lation    and   death  among  them   for  difputing  it. 

• What  can  be  more  ignominious? How 

have  we  felt  for  the  brave  Corficans^  in  their 
ftruggle  with  the  Gencefe^  and  afterwards  with  the 
Trench  government.?  Did  Genoa  or  France 
want  more  than  an  abfolute  command  over  their 
property  and  legiflations ;  or  the  power  of  binding 

them  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  ? The   Genoefe^ 

finding  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  fubjeftion, 

CEDED  them  to  the  French. All  fuch  ceflions 

of  one  people  by   anocker  are  difgraceful   to  hu- 
man 
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man  nature.  But  if  our  claims  are  juft,  nnay  not 
wealfo,  if  we  pleafe,  cede  the  Colonies  to  France? 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  other  difference  be- 
tween thefe  two  cafes  than  that  the  Corficans  were 
not  defcended  from  the  people  who  governed  them, 
but  that  the  Americans  are. 

There  are  feme  who  feem  to  be  fcnf^bie,  that 
the  authority  of  one  country  over  another,  caniioc 
|pe  dillinguiflied  from  the  fervitude  of  one  country 
tQ  ajoQf^j.er;  ^nd  that  unlefs  different  communi- 
jies^jf,  ap  yicW  as  different  parts  of  the  fame  com- 
munity, are  united  by  an  equal  reprefentation,  all 
iuch  authority  isinconfiftent  with  the  principles  of 
Civil,  Liberty. — —But  they  except  the  cafe  of  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain  \  ^becaufe  the  Colonies 
are  communities  which  h^ye  branched  forth  from, 
and  which,  therefore,  as  they  think,  belong  to 
Britain.  Had  the  colonies  been  communities  of 
foreigners,  over  whom  we  wanted  to  acquire  domi- 
nion, or  even  to  extend  a  dominion  before  acquir- 
ed, they  are  ready  to  admit  that  their  refiftance 

would  have  been  juft. In  my  opinion,  this  is 

the  fame  with  faying,  that  the  Colonies  ought  to 
be  worfe  off  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  becauie  they 
arc  our  own  Brethren. 

Again.     The  United  Provinces  of  Holland  were 
once  fubjed  to  the  SpaniJJj  monarchy ;  but,  pro- 
yoked  by  the  violation  of  their  charters-,  by  levies 
ftf  n^-joney,  without  their  confent ;  by  the  introduc- 
tion 
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tion  of  Spaniih  troops  among  them ;  by  innova- 
tions in  their  antient  modes  of  government ;  and 
the  rejeflion  of  their  petitions  •,  they  were  driven  to 
that  refiftance  which  we  and  all  the  world  have 
ever  fince  admired  ;  and  which  has  given  birth  to 
one  of  the  greatefl  and  happieft  Republics  that 
ever  exifted.  Let  any  one  read  alfo,  the  hif- 

tory  of  the  war  which  the  Athenians,  from  a  thirft 
of  Empire,  made  on  the  Syracufans  in  Sicily,  a  peo- 
ple derived  from  the  fame  origin  with  them  ;  and 
let  him,  if  he  can,  avoid  rejoicing  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians. 

Let  him,  likewife,  read  the  account  of  the  focial 
war  among  the  Romans.  The  allied  ftates  of 
Jtaly  had  fought  the  battles  of  Rome,  and  contri- 
buted by  their  valour  and  treafure  to  its  conquefts 
and  grandeur.  They  claimed,  therefore,  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  a  fhare  with  them  in 
legiflation.  The  Romans,  difdaining  to  make  thofe 
\ht\v fellow-citizens,  whom  they  had  always  looked 
upon  as  their  fuhje^ls,  v/ould  not  comply  ;  and 
a  war  followed,  the  mofl  horrible  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  which  ended  in  the  rein  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic.  The  feelings  of  every  Briton  in 
this  cafe  muft  force  him  to  approve  the  condud 
of  the  Allies,  and  to  condemn  the  proud  and  un- 
grateful Romans. 

But  not  only  is  the  prefent  contefl:  with  Ame- 
rica thus  difgraceful  to  us,  becaufe  inconfiftent 

with 
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with  our  own  feelings  in  fimilar  cafes  j  but  alio 
becaufe  condemned  by  our  own  pradice  in  former 
times.  The  Colonies  are  perfiiaded  that  they  are 
fighting  for  Liberty.  We  fee  them  facrificing  to 
this  perfuafion  every  private  advantage.  If  mifta- 
keh,  and  though  guilty  of  irregularities,  they 
fhould  be  pardoned  by  a  people  whofe  anceftors 
have  given  them  fo  many  examples  of  fimilar  con- 
duft.  England  fhould  venerate  the  attachment 
to  Liberty  amidft  all  its  excefics ;  and,  inftead  of 
indignation  or  fcorn,  it  would  be  mod  becoming 
them,  in  the  prefent  inllance,  to  declare  their  ap- 

plaufe,  and  to  fay  to  the  Colonies "  We  ex- 

**  cufe  your  miftakes.  We  admire  your  fpirit. 
*'  It  is  the  fpirit  that  has  more  than  once  laved 
"'  our/elves.  We  afpire  to  no  dominion  over  you. 
"  We  underftand  the  rights  of  men  too  well  to 
*'  think  of  taking  from  you  the  inellimable  privi- 
"  lege  of  governing  yourfelves ;  and,  inftead  of 
*'  employing  our  power  for  a-ny  fuch  purpofe, 
*'  we  offer  it  to  you  as  a  friendly  and  guardian 
*'  power,  to  be  a  mediator  in  your  quarrels  -,  a 
*'  protecSiion  againft  your  enemies ;  and  an  aid 
*'  to  you  in  eftabliiliing  a  plan  of  Liberty  that  (hall 
*'  make  you  great  and  happy.  In  return,  we 
"  a(k  nothing  but  your  gratitude  and  your  com* 
*'  merce.'* 

This  would  be  a  language  worthy  of  a    brave 
and  enlightened  nation.     But  alas !  it  often  hap- 
pens 
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pens  in  the  Political  IVorld  as  it  does  in  Religion, 
that  the  people  who  cry  out  moft  vehemently  for 
Liberty  to  ihemfelves  are  the  mod  unwilling  to 
grant  it  to  others. 

But  farther.  This  war  isdifgraceful  on  account 
of  the  perfuafion  which  led  to  it,  and  under  which 
it  has  been  undertaken.  The  general  cry  was 
laft  winter,  that  the  people  of  New-England 
were  a  body  of  cowards,  who  would  at  once  be 
reduced  to  fubmifllon  by  a  hoftile  look  from  our 
troops.  In  this  light  were  they  held  up  to  public 
derifion  in  both  Houfesof  Parliament;  and  it  was 
this  perfuafion  that,  probably,  induced  a  Noble- 
man of  the  firft  weight  in  the  flate  to  recommend, 
at  the  pafDng  of  the  Bojlojt  Perl  Bill^  coercive 
meafures  •,  hinting  at  the  fanje  time,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  hoftilities  would  be  fufficienr,  and  that 

all  would  be  foon  over,  sine  clade. Indeed  no 

one  can  doubt,  but  that  had  it  been  believed  fome 
time  ago,  that  the  people  of  America  were  brave, 
more  care  would  have  been  taken  not  to  provoke 
them. 

Again.  The  manner  in  which  this  war  has 
been  hitherto  condufled,  renders  it  flill  more  dif- 

graceful. Englifli  valour  being  thought  infuf- 

ficient  to  fubdue  the  Colonies,  the  laws  and  religion 
of  France  were  eftablifhed  in  Canada^  on  purpofe  to 
obtain  the  power  of  brin<img  upon  them  from 
thence  an  army  of  French  Papijls.  The  wild  Indi- 
an's 
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ans  and  tfieir  own  Slaves  have  been  Inftigated  to 
attack  them  -,  and  attempts   have  been  made  to 

gain  the  afTiftance  of  a  large  body  of  Rujfians. 

With  like  views,  German  troops  have  been  hired  ; ' 
and  the  defence  of  our  Forts  and  Garrifons  truRed 
in  their  hands. 

Thefe  are  meafures  which  need  no  comment. 
The  laft  of  them,  in  particular,  having  been  carried 
into  execution  without  the  confent  of  parliament, 
threatens  us  with  imminent  danger  j  and  fhews 
that  we  are  in  the  way  to  lofe  even  the  Forms  of 

the  conftitution. If,  indeed,  our  minlfters  can 

at  any  time,  without  leave,  not  only  fend  away 
the  national  troops,  but  introduce  foreign  troops 
in  their  room,  we  lie  entirely  at  mercy,  and  we 
have  every  thing  to  dread. 

SECT.       V. 

Of  the  Probability  of  Succeeding  in  the  War 
with  America. 

LET  us  next  confider  how  far  there  is  a  poffi- 
bility  of  fucceeding  in  tlie  prefent  war. 
Our  own  people,  being  unwilling  to  enlift,  and 
the  attempts  to  procure  armies  of  Riiffians^  IndianSy 
and  Canadians  having  mifcarried  >  the  utmoft  force 
we  can  employ,  including  foreigners,  does  not  ex- 
ceed, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  40,000  effedive  men. 
This  is  the  force  that  is  to  conquer  half  a  million  at 
7  kaji 
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leaji  {a)  of  determined  men  fighting  on  their  own 
ground,  within  fight  of  their  houfes  and  families, 
and  for  that  facred  blelTing  of  Liberty,  without 
which  man  is  a  beaft,  and  government  a  curfe. 
All  hiftory  proves,  that  in  fuch  a  fituation,  a  hand- 
ful is  a  match  for  millions. 

In  the  Netherlands,  a  few  dates  thus  circum- 
flanced,  withftood,  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  when  at  its 
zenith  ;  and  at  laffc  humbled  its  pride,  and  emanci- 
pated themfelves  from  its  tyranny. — The  citizensof 
Syracuse  alfo,  thus  circumftanced,  withftood  the 
whole  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  almoft  ruined 
ihcm. — The  fame  happened  in  the  conteft:  be- 
tween the  houfe  of  Aujiria,  and  the  cantons  [b)  of 

Sivilzerland. There   is  in  this  cafe  an  infinite 

difference  between  attacking  and  being  attacked  -, 
between  fighting  to  dejlroy,  and  fighting  top-eferve 
or  acquire  Liberty. Were  v/e,  therefore,  ca- 
pable of  employing  a  land  force  againft  America 
equal  to  its  own,  there  would  be  lictle  probabiliry 
of  fuccefS.  But  to  think  of  conquering  that  whole 
jfontinent  with  30,000  or  40,000  men  to  be  tranf- 

(«)  A  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  QVQiy  country  are  fight- 
ing men. If,  therefore,  the  Colonies  confift  only  of  tv/o 

millions  of  inhabitants,  the  number  of  fighting  men  in  them 

will  be  half  a  million. 

■>' 
{h)  See  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Zubly's  Sermon,  preached  at. 
the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Congrefs  of  dorffia. 

ported 
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ported  acrofs  the  Atlantic^  and  fed  from   hence, 
and  incapable  of  being  recruited  afcer  any  defeat 

This  is  indeed  a  folly  fo  great,  that  language 

does  not  afford  a  name  for  it. 

With  refpefl  to  our  naval  force,  could  it  fail  at 
land  as  it  does  at  fea,  much  might  be  done  with  it ; 
but  as  that  is  impoffible,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  with  it,  which  will  not  hurt  ourfelves  more 

than  the  Colonijls. Such  of  their  maritime  towns 

as  they  cannot  guard  againft  our  fleets,  and  have 
not  been  already  deftroyed,  they  are  determined 
either  to  give  up  to  our  refentment,  or  {a)  deftroy 
themfelvcs :  The  confequence  of  which  will  be, 
that  thefe  towns  will  be  rebuilt  in  fafer  fituations  ; 
and  that  we  Ihall  lofe  fome  of  the  principal  pled- 
ges by  which  we  have  hitherto  held  them  in  fub- 
je6lion. — As  to  their  trade  •,  having  all  the  necef- 
faries  and  the  chief  conveniencies  of  life  within 
ihemfclves,  they  have  no  dependence  upon  it; 
and  the  lofs  of  it  will  do  them  unfpeakable  good, 
by  preferving  them  from  the  evils  of  luxury  and 
the  temptations  of  wealth  ;  and  keeping  them  in 
that  (late  of  virtuous  fimplicity  which  is  thegrcat^ 
eft  happinefs.  I  know  that  I  am  now  fpeaking 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  wifeft  men  in  America. 
Ic  has  been  long  their  wllh  that  Britain  would  Ihuc 
up  all  their  ports.  They  will  rejoice,  particularly, 
in  the  laft  reftraining  a(ft.  It  might  have  happen- 
ed, that  the  people  would  have  grown  weary  of 

their 
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their  agreements  not  to  export  or  import.  But 
this  ad  will  oblige  them  to  keep  thefe  agree- 
ments i  and  confirm  their  unanimity  and  zeal. 
It  will  alfo  furnifn  theoi  with  a  reafon  for  conBf- 
cating  the  eftates  of  all  the  friends  of  our  govern- 
ment among  them,  and  for  t^mploying  their  failors, 
who  would  have  been  otherwife  idle,  in  making 
reprifals  on  Britiili  property.  Their  diips,  before 
ufelefs,  and  conliiling  of  many  hundreds,  v/ill  be 
turned  into  flfips  of  war ;  and  that  attention, 
which  they  have  hitherto  confined  to  trade,  will  be 
employed  in  fitting  out  a  naval  force  for  their  own 
defence  •,  and  thus  the  v/ay  will  be  prepared  for 
their  becoming,  much  fooner  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  been,  a  great  maritime  power. 
This  adl  of  parliament,  thcrefo;e,  crowns  the  folly 
of  all  our  late  meafures.(/7) — None  who  know  me, 
can  believe  me  to  be  difpofed  to  fuperftition.  Per- 
haps, hov/ever,  I  am  not  in  the  prefent  indance, 

fiee  from  this  weaknels. 1  fancy  I  fee  in  thefe 

rheafures  fomethino;  that  cannot  be  accounted  for 
merely  by  human  ignorance.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  hand  of  Providence  is  in  them 
working  to  bring  about  fome  great  ends. — But 
this  leads  me  to  one  confideration  more,   which  I 

{a)  The  appreherifions  here  exprelTed  have  been  verified. by 
the  events  which  have  happened  fince  this  was  written. 
American  privateers  have  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Atian- 
tick.  They  have  frightened  us  even  on  oar  ov^a  coafcs,  an4 
foized  millions  of  Britlfh  property. 

H  cannot 
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cannot  help  offering  to  the  public,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  me  in  the  higheft  degree  important. 

In  this  hour  of  tremendous  danger,  it  would  be- 
come us  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  Heaven.  This 
is  what  our  brethren  in  the  Colonies  are  doins;. 
From  one  end  of  North  America  to  the  other, 
they  arc  fasting  and  praying.  But  what  are 
we  doing  ^ — We  are  ridiculing  them  as  Fanatics^ 

and  fcoffing  at  religion. We  are  running  v'ijd 

after  pleafure,  and  fol'getting  every  thing  ferious 
and  decent  at  Mafquerades.- We  are  traf- 
ficking for  Boroughs  •,  perjuring  ourfelves  at  Elec- 
tions -,  and  felling  ourfelves  for  places. — Which 
fide  then  is  Providence  likely  to  favour  ? 

In  America  we  fee  a  number  of  rifmg  flates  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  infpired  by  the  noblefl  of  all 
pafiions,  the  pafTion  for  being  free  ;  and  animated 
by  piety. Here  we  fee  an  old  flate,  great  in- 
deed, but  inflated  and  irreligious  -,  enervated  by 
luxury  ;  encumbred  with  debts ;  and  hanging  by 

a  thread. Can  any  one  look  without  pain  to  the 

iffue  ?  May  v/e  not  expe(5l  calamities  that  fhall 
recover  to  refie5iion  (perhaps  to  devotion)  our  hi- 
lertlnes  and  Atheifis  ? 

Is  our  caufe  fuch  as  gives  us  reafon  to  afl<:  God 
to  blefs  it  \ Can  we  in  the  face  of  Heaven  de- 
clare, "  that  we  are  not  the  aggreflbrs  in  this  war; 
"  and  that  we  mean  by  it,  not  to  acquire  or  even 
"  prefcrve  dominion  for  its  own  fake ;  not  con- 

"  queft 
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"  qneft,  or  Empire,  or  the  gratification  of  refent- 
*'  ment ;  but  folely  to  deliver  ourfelves  from  op- 
"prefiion;  to  gain  reparation  for  injury,  and 
"  to  defend  ourfelves  againft  men  who  would  plun- 
"  der  or  kill  us  ?" — Remember,  reader,  whoever 
thou  art,  that  there  are  no  other  juft  caufes  of  war ; 
and  that  blood  fpilled,  with  any  other  views,  muft 

fome  time  or  other  be  accounted  for. But  not 

to  expofe  myfelf  by  faying  more  in  this  way,  I  will 
now  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  fome  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  ufed  ;  and  to  deliver  the  feelings 
of  my  heart  in  a  brief,  but  earned  addrefs  to  my 
countrymen. 

I  am  hearing  it  continually  urged——"  Arc 

*'  they  not  our  fubjeds  ?" The  plain  .'infvver  is, 

they  are  not  your  fubjeds.  The  people  of  Anie^ 
rica  are  no  more  the  fubjeds  of  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain^ than  the  people  q{  Torkjhire  are  the  fubjecls 
of  the  people  of  Middlefex.  They  are  your  fel' 
low-fuhjeols. 

"  But  ijoe  are  taxed  ;  and  why   fiiould  not  they 

be  taxed  ?" Tou  are  taxed  by  yourfeives.    They 

infift  on  the  famie  privilege.- They  are   taxed 

tofupport  their  own  governments  j  and  they  help 
alfo  to  pay  your  taxes  by  purchafing  your  manu- 
faftures,  and  giving  you  a  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  Mud  they  maintain  tivo  governments  ? 
Mull  they  fubmit  to  be  triple  taxed  ? — Has  your 
moderation  in  taxing  yourfeives  been  fuch  as  en- 
H   2 
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courages  them  to  truiT:  you  with  the  power  of  tax- 
ing t'  em  ? 

*'  But  they  will  not  obey  the  Parliament  and 

the  Laws.'" Say  rather,  they  will  nor  oh&y  your 

parliament  and  your  laws.  Their  realon  is :  They 
have  no  voice  in  your  parliament.     They  have  no 

fhare  in  making  {a)  your  laws. "  Neither  have 

moji  of  us." Then  you  fo  'far  want  Liberty  -, 

and  your  language  is,  "  IVe  are  not  free,  Why 

will  they  be  free  ?" But  many  of  you  have  a 

voice  in  pariiam.ent :  Ncne  of  them  have.  All 
your  freehold  land  is  reprefented  :  But  not  a  foot 
of  their  land  is  reprefented.  At  worft,  therefore, 

you  are  only    endaved  partially. Were  they 

to  fubmit,  they  would  be  cnQaved  totally.-—^ 
They  are  governed  by  parliaments  chofen  by  them- 
felves,  and  by  legiflatures  fimilar  to  yours.  Why 
will  you  difturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  blef- 
Hng  fo  valuable  ?  Is  it  reafonable  to  infift,  that 
your  dilcretion  alone  fhall  be  their  law  ;  that  they 

(«)  "  I  have  no  other  notion  of  flavery,  but  being  bound 
"  by  a  law  to  which  I  do  not  confent."  See  the  cafe  of 
Ireland'' i  being  bound  by  afts  of  Parliament  in  England,  Hated 

by  William  Molyneux,  Efq;  Dublin. In  arguing  againft 

the  authority  of  Corrimunities,  and  all  people  not  incorpo- 
rated, over  one  another;  I  have  confined  my  views  to  taxation 
and  internal  legiflation.  Mr.  Molyneux  carried  his  views 
much  farther ;  and  denied  the  right  oi  England  fo  make  any 
laws  even  to  regulate  the  trade  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Locke ;  and  writ  his  book  in  1698,  foon 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Locke's  Treatlfe  on  Government. 

Ihall 
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fhall  have  no  conditurions  of  government,  except 
{uch  as  you  fliall  be  pleafed  to  give  them  j  and  no 
property  except  fuch  as  your  parliament  (hall  be 
pleafed  to  leave  them  ? — What  is  your  parliament? 
— Is  there  not  a  growing  intercourfe  between 
it  and  the  court  ?  Does  it  awe  miniilers  of  ilate 
as  it  once  did  ?- — Inftead  of  contending  for  a  con- 
trouling  pov^er  over  the  governments  of  Ainerica^ 
fhould  you  not  think  more  of  watching  and  reform- 
ing your  own  ? — Suppofe  the  word.  Suppofe,  in 
oppofition  to  all  their  own  declarations,  that  the  Co- 
lonifts  are  now  aiming  at  independence. (^) — '•'  If 
they  can  fubfift  without  you  j"  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  ?  Did  there  ever  exift:  a  community^  or  even  an  in- 
dividual^  that  would  not  do  the  fam^e  ? — "  li  rhcy 
cannot  fubfift  without  you  "  let  them  alone.  They 

will   foon    come    back. "   If  you    cannot 

fubfift  without  them,"  reclaim  them  by  [b)  kind- 
nefs  •,  engage  them  by  moderation  and  equity.  It 
is  madnefs  to  refolve  to  butcher  them.     This  will 

make 

(«)  See  on  this  fubjecl  the  fecond  Sc\Q:icn  of  the   fecond 
Part  of  the  next  Trail:,  P::ge  77. 

{b)  Some  perfons,  convinced  of  tha/b//,'  zs  well  as  barbarity 
of  attempting  to  keep  the  Colonies  by  flaughtering  them, 
have  very  humanely  propofed  giving  them  up.  But  the  high- 
eft  authority  has  informed  us,  with  great  reafon,  **'  That 
"  they  are  too  important  to  be  given  up." — Dr.  Tucker  has 
infiftedon  the  depopulation,  produced  by  migrations  from  this 
^country  to  the  Colonies,  as  a  reafon  for  this  meafure.  But, 
H  3  unlefs 
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make  them  detell  and  avoid  you  for  ever.  Free- 
-uen  are  not  to  be  governed  by  force ;  or  dragoon- 
ed into  compliance.  If  capable  of  bearing  to  be 
fo  treated,  it  is  a  difgrace  to  be  conneded  with 
them. 

"  If  they  can  fubfift  w'lihoui  you ;  and  ^Koyou 
without  tbemy"  the  attempt  to  fubjugate  them 
by  confifcating  their  effefls,  burning  their  towns, 
and  ravaging  their  territories,  is  a  vvanton  exertion 
of  cruel  ambition,  which,  however  common  it  has 
been  among  mankind,  deferves  to  be  called  by 
harder  nam.es  than  I  chufe  to  apply  to  it. — Sup- 
pofe  fuch  an  attempt  was  to  be  fucceeded  : 
Would  it  not  be  a  fatal  preparation  for  fubduing 
yourfelves  ?  Would  not  the  difpofal  of  American 
places,  and  the  diftribution  of  an  American  revenue, 
render  that  influence  of  the  crown  irrefi{lible,which 
has  already  {tabbed  your  liberties? 

Turn  your  eyes  to  India :  There  more  has  been 
done  than  is  now  attempted  in  America.  There 
Englishmen,  aduated  by  the  love  of  plunder  and 

unlefs  the  hingdorn  is  made  a  prifon  to  its  inhabitants,  thefe 
migrations  cannot  be  prevented ;  nor  do  I  think  that  they  have 
any  great  tendency  to  produce  depopulation.  When  a  num- 
ber of  people  quit  a  country,  there  is  more  employment  and 
greater  plenty  of  the  mct^ns  of  fubfiftence  left  for  thofe  who  re^ 
main  ;  and  the  vacancy  is  foon  filled  up.  The  grand  caufes 
of  depopulation  are,  not  migrations,  or  even  famines  and 
plagues,  or  any  ether  temporary  evils ;  but  the  permanent  and 
iIov,Iy  working  evils  of  debauchery,  luxury,  high  taxes,  and 
opprciTion. 

the 
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the  fpirlt  of  conquefl:,  have  depopulated  whole 
kingdoms,  and  ruined  millions  of  innocent  people 
by  the  mod  infamous  opprefTion  and  rapacity. — 
The  juftice  of  the  nation  has  (lept  over  thefe  enor- 
mities. Will  the  juftice  of  heaven  deep  ?— Are 
we  not  now  execrated  on  both  fides  of  the  globe  ? 

With  refpe6t  to  the  Colonlfts ;  it  would  be  folly 
to  pretend  they  are  faultlefs.  They  were  running 
faft  into  our  vices.  But  this  quarrel  gives  them  a 
falutary  check :  And  it  may  be  permitted  on  pur- 
pofe  to  favour  them,  and  in  them  the  reft  of  man- 
kind J  by  making  way  for  eftabliftiing,  in  an 
cxtenfive  country  poircficd  of  every  advantage,  a 
plan  of  government,  and  a  growing  power  that 
will  aftonifh  the  world,  and  under  which  every 
fubjefb  of  human  enquiry  ftiall  be  open  to  free  dif- 
cuflion,  and  the  friends  of  Liberty,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.,  find  a  fafe  retreat  from  civil  and  fpi- 

ritual  tyranny. 1  hope,  therefore,  our  brethren 

\n  America  will  forgive  their  opprefibrs.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  biozv  not  zvhat  they  are  doings 
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CONCLUSION. 

HAVING  faid  fo  much  of  the  war  with 
America,  and  particularly  of  the  danger  with 
which  it  threatens  us,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
fhould  propofe  feme  method  of  efcaping  from  this 
dangbr,  and  of  reftoring  this  once  happy  Empire 
to  a  ftate  of  peace  and  fecurity. — Various  plans  of 
pacification  have  been  propofed ;  and  fome  of 
them,  by  perfons  fo  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  and 
merir,  as  to  be  above  my  applaufe.  But  till  there 
is  miore  of  a  difpofition  to  attend  to  fuch  plans ; 
they  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  of  any  great  fervice. 
And  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
nothing  but  calamity  will  bring  us  to  repentance 

and  wifdom. In  order,  however,  to  complete 

my  defign  in  thefe  obfervations,  I  will  take  the  li- 
berty to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  fkecch 
of  one  of  the  plans  juil  referred  to,  as  it  was  open- 
ed before  the  holidays  to  the  houfe  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Sheiburne  •,  v/ho,  while  he  held  the  feals 
of  the  Southern  Department,  with  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Colonies  annexed,  poffcfTed  their  confidence, 
jtvithout  ever  compromifing  the  authority  of  this 
country  •,  a  confidence  which  difcovered  itfelf  by 
peace  among  chemfelves,  and  duty  and  fubmifllon 

^9 
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to  the  Mother-country.  I  hope  I  fhall  not  take  an 
unwarrantable  liberty,  if,  on  this  occafion,  I  ire  his 
Lordfhip's  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been 
able  to  csllefl  them. 

"  Meet  the  Colonies  on  their  own  ground,  in 
"  the  lad  petition  from  the  Congrefs  to  the  king. 
"  The  fureft,  as  well  as  the  mod  dignified 
"  mode  of  proceeding  for  this  country. — Sufpend 

"  all  hoftilities Repeal  the  acls  which  imme- 

"  diately  diftrefs  America,  namely,  the  laft  re- 
"  draining  a61:, — the  charter  a61-,— the  aft  for  the 
"  more  impartial  adminiftration  of  jultice; — and 
^'  the  Quebec  ad. — All  the  other  afts  (the  cuftoin 
"  houfe  a6t,  the  poft  office  a6l,  &c.)  leave  to  a  tem- 

f  perate   revifal. There  will  be  found   much 

"  matter  which  both  countries  may  wifh  repealed. 
"  Sojne  which  can  never  be  given  up,  the  prin- 
"  ciple  being  that  regulation  of  trade  for  the 
**  common  good  of  the  Empire,  which  forms  our 
."  Palladium.  Other  matter  vv'hich  is  fair  fubjed:  of 
"  mutual  accorhmodation. — — Prefcribe  the  mod 
*'  explicit  acknowledgment  of  your  right  of  regu- 
"  lating  commerce  in  its  mod  extenfive  fenfe  ;  if 
•"  the  petition  and  other  public  acts  of  the  Colonies 
"  have  not  already,  by  their  declarations  and  ac- 
"  knowledgments,  left  it  upon  a  fufficiently  fecure 
^'  foundation. — Befides  i\\Q  powerof  regulatino-  the 
'.'  general  commerce  of  the  Empire,  fomethincr 
/'  further  might  be  expeded  ;  provided  a  due  and 

*'  tender 
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"  tender  regard  were  had  to  the  means  and  abili- 
"  ties  of  the  feveral  provinces,  as  well  as  to  thole 
*'  fundamental,  unalienable  rights  of  EngliJJjmen, 
"  which  no  father  can  furrender  on  the  part  of  his 
"  fon,  no  reprefentative  on  the  part  of  his  eledor, 
"  no  generation  on  the  part  of  the  fucceeding  one  ; 
"  the  right  of  judging  not  only  of  the  mode  of 
*'  raifmg,  but  the  quafUtim,  and  the  appropriation 

"  of  fuch  aids  as  they  jfhall  grant.- To  be  more 

<-'  explicit  •,  the  debt  of  England^  without  entering 
"  into  invidious  diftinclions  how  it  came  to  be 
"  contracted,  might  be  acknowledged  the  debt  of 
"  every   individual   part    of  the  whole  Empire, 

"  Afia,  as  well  as  America,   included. Pro- 

"  vided,  that  full  fecurity  weVe  held  forth  to  them, 
*'  that  fuch  free  aids,  together  with  the  Sinking 
"  Fund  (Great  Britain  contributing  her  fuperior 
"  Ihare)  Ihould  not  be  left  as  the  privy  purfe  of 
"  the  minifter,  but  be  unalienably  appropriated  to 
"  the  original  intention  of  that  fund,  the  difcharge 
"  of  the  debt ', — and  that  by  an  honeft  application 
*'  of  the  whole  fund,  the  taxes  might  in  time  be  lef- 
*'  fened,  and  the  price  of  our  manufadures  confe- 
«*  quently  reduced,  fo  that  every  contributory  part 
*'  might  feel  the  returning  benefit — always  fuppo- 
^'  fing  th"  laws  of  trade  duly  obferved  and  enforced, 
'•  The  ti-'ne  was^  I  am  confident — and  per- 
"  haps  fj,  whi:n  thefe  points  might  be  obtain- 
"  ed  upon  the  eafy,  the  conlhtutional,  and, 
"  therefore,  the  indifpenfible  terms  of  an  exemp- 

"  tion 
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**  tion  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and  an  ad^ 
**  miffion  of  the  facrednefs  of  their  charters ;  iniiead 
*'  of  facrificing  their  good  humour,  thrir  affec- 
"  tion,  their  effeftual  aids,  and  the  aft  of  navi- 
"  CATION  itfelf,  (which  you  are  now  in  the  direft 
"  road  to  do)  for  a  Gommercial  quit-rent,  (a)  or  a 

*'  barren  metaphyfical    chimsera. How   long 

"  thefe  ends  may  continue  attainable,  no  man  carj 

'*  tell. But  if  no  words  are  to  be  relied  on  ex- 

"  cept  fuch  as  make  againft  the  Colonies — If 
"  nothing  is  acceptable,  except  what  is  attainable 
"  by  force  •,  it  only  remains  to  apply,  what  has 
"  been  fo  often  remarked  of  unhappy  periods, 

" ^os  detis  vtilt,  &c." 

Thefe  are  fentiments  and  propofals  of  the  laft 
importance  ;  and  I  am  very  happy  in  being  able 
to  give  them  to  the  public  from  fo  refpedable  an 
authority  as  that  of  the  diilirguiilied  Peer  I  have 
mentioned  ;  to  whom,  I  know,  this  kingdom,  as 

(«)  See  the  Refolutions  on  the  Na-va-Scotia  Tpttition  reported 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  November  29,  1775,  by  Lord 
North,  Lord  George  Germaine,  &c.  and  a  bill  "ordered  to  be 

brought  in  upon  the  faid  Refolutions. There  is  indeed,  as 

Lord  Shelburne  has  hinted,  foinething  very  aftonifliing  in  thefe 
Refolutions.  They  offer  a  relaxation  of  the  author-icy  of  this 
country,  in  points  to  which  the  Colonies  have  always  con- 
fented,  and  by  which  Vv^e  are  great  gainers  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  with  a  rigour  wliich  hazards  the  Empire,  we  are  main- 
taining its  authority  in  points  to  which  they  will  never  con- 
fent ;  and  by  which  nothing  can  be  gained. 

well 
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well  as  America,  is  much  indebted  for  his  zeal 
to  promote  thofe  grand  public  points  on  which  the 
prefervation  of  Liberty  among  us  depends  ;  and 
for  the  firm  oppofition  w'.ich,  jointly  with  many 
others  (Noblemen  and  Commoners  of  the  firit  cha- 
rader  and  abilities,)  he  has  made  to  the  prefent 
meafures. 

Had  fuch  a  plan  as  that  now  propofed  been 
adopted  a  few  months  ago,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  a  pacification  would  have  taken  place,  on 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  this  kingdom.- 
In  particular.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Colonies 
would  have  confented  to  grant  an  annual  fupply, 
which,  increafed  by  a  faving  of  the  money  now 
fpent  in  maintaining  troops  among  them,  and  by 
contributions  which  might  have  been  gained  from 
ether  parts  of  the  Empire,  would  have  formed  a 
fund  confiderable  enough,  if  unalienably  ap- 
plied, CO  redeem  the  public  debt ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  agreeably  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  ideas,  fome  of  our  vvoril  taxes  might  be 
taken  off,  and  the  Colonies  would  receive  our  ma- 
nufadlures  cheaper  \  our  paper-currency  might  be 
reftrained;  our  whole  force  would  be  free  to  meet 
at  any  time  foreign  danger  •,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  would  be  reduced  ;  our  Parliament  would 
become  lefs  dependent  •,  and  the  kingdom 
might,  perhaps,  be  reftored  to  a  fituation  of  per- 
manent fafety  and  profpcrity. 

Tq 
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To  conclude. An  important  revolution  in 

the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  feems  to  be  approach- 
ing. If  ruin  is  not  to  be  our  lot,  all  that  has  been 
lately  done  muft  be  undone,  and  new  meafures 
adopted.  At  that  period,  an  opportunity  (never 
perhaps  to  be  recovered,  if  loft)  will  offer  itfelf 
for  ferving  elTentially  this  country^  as  well  as  Ame- 
rica i  by  putting  the  national  debt  into  a  fixed 
courfe  of  payment;  by  lubjefling  to  new  reg(Tla- 
tions,  the  adminiitration  of  the  finances ;  and  by 
eftablilhing  meafures  for  exterminating  corruption 

and    reftoring  the  conftitution. For  my  own 

part ',  if  this  is  not  to  be  the  confequence  of  any 
future  changes  in  the  miniftry,  and  the  fyftem  of 
corruption,  lately  fo  much  improved,  is  to  go  on  ; 
I  think  it  totally  indifferent  to  the  kingdom  who 
are  in,  or  who  are  out  of  power. 


THE 


I 
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THE  follov/ino;  fadl  is  of  fo  much  import- 
ance, thai;  I  cannot  fatisfy  myfelf  v/ithout 

laying  ic  before  the  public. In   a  Committee 

of  the  American  Congress  in  June  1775,  a  de- 
claration was  drawn  up  containing  an  ofier  to 
Great  Britain,  "  that  the  Colonies  v;ould  net 
*'  only  continue  to  grant  extraordinary  aids  in 
*'  time  of  war,  but  alfo,  if  allowed  a  free  com- 
"  merce,  pay  into  the  Sinking-Fund  fuch  a  fum 
*'  annually  for  one  hundred  years,  as  fiiould 
"  htmore  than  fufficient  in  that  time,  if  faithfully 
"  applied,  to  extinguilli  all  the  prefent  debts  of 
"  Britain.  Or,  provided  this  was  not  accepted, 
*'  that,  to  remove  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  Bri- 
"  tain  that  the  Colonies  aimed  at  Independence 
"  and  an  abolition  of  the  Navigation  7\cl,  which 
"  in  truth,  they  had  never  intended ;  and  alfo,  to 
"  avoid  all  future  dilputes  about  the  right  of  mak- 
"  ing  that  and  other  Afts  for  regulating  their 
"  commerce  for  the  general  benefit,  they  would 
"  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Britain^  that  fhe 
"  fliould  fully  poflefs  and  exercife  that  right  for 
"  one  hundred  years  to  corr.e.'' 

At  the  end  of  the  preceding  Tract  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  laying  before  the  public  the 
Earl  of  Shelhurne\  plan  of  Pacification  with  the 
Colonies.  In  that  plan,  it  is  particularly  pro- 
pofcd,  that  the  Colonies  Ihould  grant  an  annual 

fupply 
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fupply  to  be  carried  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  una- 
lienably  appropriated  to  thediicharge  of  the  public 
debt. — It  muft  give  this  excellent  Peer  great  plea- 
fure  to  learn,  from  this  refolution,  th^t  even  this 
part  of  his  plan,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts, 
woulo,  moft  probably,  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Colonies.  For  though  the  refolution  only 
offers  the  alternative  of  either  a  free  trace,  with 
extraordinary,  aids  and  an  annual  fupply,  or  an 
exch'Jlve  trade  confirmed  and  extended  ;  yet  there 
can  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  the  prelcnt  conteft,  both  would 
have  been  confented  to ;  particularly,  if,  on  our 
parr,  fuch  a  revifal  of  the  laws  of  trade  had  been 
offered  as  was  propofed  in  Lord  Shelburne's  plan. 
The  preceding  refolution  was,  I  have  faid, 
drawn  up  in  a  Committee  of  the  Congrefs.  But 
it  was  not  entered  in  their  minutes  \  a  fevere  Aft 
of  Parliament  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time, 
which  determined  them  not  to  give  the  fum  pro- 
pofed in  it. 
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IxNFTRODUCTION. 

BEFORE  the  reader  enters  on  the  following 
tradl,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  detain  him  while 
I  give  a  general  account  of  the  contents  of  it,  and 
make  a  few  introdnd.ory  obfervations. 

In  the  firft  part  of  the  Obfervations  on  Civil 
IJbert)\  publifhed  hid  v/inter,  I  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  Liberty  in  general,  and  of 
Civil  Liberty  in  particular.  That  account  appears 
to  me,  after  carefully  reconfidering  it,  to  be  juft  ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  in  my  power  to  improve  it.  Iri 
order,  however,  to  be  as  explicit  as  poffible  on 
this  fubjed,  and  to  remove  thofe  mdiapprehenfions 
of  my  fentiments  into  which  fome  have  fallen, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  add  the  fnfplementat 
and  explanatory  obfervations,  v/hich  will  be  found 

in  the  first  part  of  this  pamphlet. In  writin'j 

with  this  view,  I  have  been  led  to  refer  often  to 
my  former  pamphlet,  and  to  repeat  fome  of  the 
obfervations  in  it.  But  as  this  could  not  have 
been  avoided,   it  v;ill.  I  hope,  be  excufed. 

The  remarks  in  the  second  part,  I  offer  to  the 
public  with  all  the  deference  due  to  the  high 
ftation  and  abilities  of  tne  noble  Lord,  whoie 
fpeecli  at  opening  the  Budget  in  April  bft,   has 

occafjoned  them. Thefe  remarks,  havinf^been 
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promifcd  long  ago,  fhould  have  been  publifhed 
foon.-r.  The  reafons  which  have  produced  this 
delay  are  of  licclc  confequence  to  the  public,  and, 
therefore,  need  not  be  mentioned. 

In  the  firft  Iccfion  of  this  feccnd  parr,  it  will, 
I  think,  appear,  that  I  went  upon  as  good  grounds 
as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admitted,  when  I  dated 
the  gold  coin  [a)  of  the  kingdom  at  about 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  AND  A  HALF.  It  appears  now, 
indeed,  to  be  fome  millions  more.  But  this  is  a 
difcovery  made  by  the  call  of  laft  fummer  ;  which, 
I  find,  has  brought  in  near  double  the  fum  that 
the  beffc  judges  expeded.  Nothing,  however, 
very  encouraging  can  be  inferred  from  hence. 
It  only  (hews  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  has  been 
hoarded  ;  and  will,  probably,  be  again  hoarded. 
This  is  the  natural  confequence  of  public  diffi- 
dence •,  and  it  is  a  circumftance  which  may,  here- 
after, greatly  increafe  diftrefs.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, according  to  Dr.  Davenant,  near  half  the 
coin  was  hoarded  •,  and  the  fame,  undoubtedly, 
will  be  done  again,  whenever  the  nation  comes  to 
be  thoroughly  alarmed. 

In  the  next  fedlion  of  this  part,  I  have  made 
fome  further   obfervations    on    the  conteft   with 

America. 1    cannot  expeft  any  other  than  a 

tragical  and  deplorable  iffue  to  this  contell.  But 
let  events  turn  out  as  they  will,  I  fhall  always 

(«)  SeeObfervatious  on  Civil  Liberty,  page  74. 

refleft 
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refled  with  fatisfadion,  that  I  have,  though  a 
private  perfon  of  little  confequence,  bore  my 
teftimony,  from  deep-felt  convi6lion,  againft  a 
war  which  mult  Hiock  the  feelings  and  the  reafon 
of  every  confiderate  perfon  ;  a  war  in  which 
rivers  of  blood  mud  be  fhed,  not  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  or  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  government  within  the  realm,  but  to 
maintain  fovereignty  and  dominion  in  another 
world  {a). — I  wifh  the  advocates  for  the  meafures 
againft  America  would  attend  to  the  diftin6tion 
now  intimated. — The  fupport  of  juft  government 
within  the  realm  is  always  neceffary,  and  there- 
fore right.  But  to  maintain,  by  fire  and  fword, 
dominion  over  the  perfons  and  the  property  of  a 
people  out  of  the  realm,  who  have  no  fliare  in 
its  legiflature,  contradi(5ls  every  principle  of 
liberty  and  humanity. — Legitimate  government, 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  oppofed  to  oppreffion 
and  tyranny,  confifts  "  only  in  the  dominion  of 
"  EQUAL  LAWS  made  with  common  consent,  or  of 
"  men  over  themselves  -,  and  not  in  the  dominion 
"  of  communities  over  communities,  or  of  any 
"  men  over  other  men." — This  is  the  great  truth 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  defend  ;  and 

(«)  Of  all  the  writers  againft  this  war,  the  learned  Dr. 
Tucker,  is  the  fevereft.  For  if,  as  he  maintains,  contrary 
to  repeated  declarations  from  the  throne,  a  feparation  from  the 
Colonies  would  be  an  advantage  to  us,  the  attempt  to  keep 
them,  by  invafion  and  bloodlhed,  deferves  a  hariher  cenfure 
than  words  can  convey. 

happy 
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happy  would  the  world  be,  were  a  due  convi(5lIon 
of  it  imprefled  on  every  human  heart. 

The  reprefentation  I  have  given  in  this  fedion 
and  elfewhere,  of  the  ftate  of  this  kingdom,  is, 
without  doubt,  gloomy.  But  it  is  not  the  eftefl, 
as  fome  have  intimated,  of  either  a  natural  difpo- 
fition  to  gloominefs,  or  of  fmifter  views.  Few, 
who  know  me,  will  entertain  fuch  a  fufpicion. 
Valuing  mojl  what  politicians  and  flatefmen  gene- 
rally value  Icaft^  I  feel  myfelf  perfectly  eafy  with 
refpe6l  to  my  intereft  as  a  citizen  of  this  v/orld  -, 
nor  is  there  any  change  of  fituaticn  that  can  make 
me  happier,  except  a  return  to  privacy  and  cb- 
fcurity.  The  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  the 
prefent  danger  of  the  kingdom  is,  therefore,  the 
effeft  of  evidence  v^hich  appears  to  me  irrefiftible. 
This  evidence  I  have  dated  to  the  public  -,  and 
every  one  may  judge  of  it  as  lie  pleafes.  I  am 
fenfible  of  my  own  liabienefs  to  error.  7^ he 
meafures  which  I  condemn  as  the  word  that  ever  dif- 
graced  and  hazarded  a  great  kingdom,  others,  whole 
integrity  I  cannot  quellion,  approve  j  and  that  very 
fituation  of  our  affairs  v.'hich  I  think  alarming, 
others  think  profperous.  Time  will  determine 
which  of  thefe  opinions  is  right.  But  fuppofing 
the  latter  to  be  fo,  no  harm  can  arife  from  any 
reprefencarions  which  have  a  tendency  to  put  us 
on  our  guard. 

I  have  bellowed  particular  attention  on  the  ob- 
fervations  in  the  third  fedion  of  xhis  fecond  part  •,. 

and 
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and  I  think  the  fubjecl  of  this  re6lion  fo  im- 
portant, that  it  is  probable,  I  fliould  not  have 
refolved  on  the  prefent  publication,  had  it  no: 
been  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to  lay  the 

obfervations  it  contains  before  the  public. An 

intimation  of  them  was  given  in  the  Introdu<5lion 
to  the  third  edition  of  the  Treatife  on  Reverfwnary 
Payments.  The  nation  being  now  once  more  got 
inro  a  courfe  of  borrowing;  and  our  firft  ftep 
having  been  a  return  to  a  mode  of  borrowing, 
which  had  appeared  to  me  abfurd  and  detrimental, 
I  was  induced  to  refume  the  fubjeifl,  and  to  exa- 
mine it  v/i-h  more  care.  And  the  refult  of  an 
examination  of  only  a  part  of  the  public  loans, 
will  be  found  to  be,  "  that  a  capital  of  more  than 
*'  TWENTY  MILLIONS  has  been  a  needlefs  addition 
"  to  the  public  debt,  for  which  no  money,  or  any 
*'  fort  of  equivalent  has  been  received  •,  and  which 
"  might  have  been  avoided,  together  with  a  great 
"  cxpcrnce  of  intereft,  by  only  forming  differently 
"  the  fchemss  of  the  public  loans." 

The  intention  of  the  firft  fesflion  of  the  Third 
Part  is  to  give,  in  as  (hort  a  compafs  as  poiTibie, 
a  view  of  the  progrefs  oi  ouv  foreign  trade^  and  its 
effcft  on  the  nation,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ;  and,  particularly,  to  point  out  an  un- 
favourable change  which  feems  to  have  taken  place 
fince  1764. 

In  the  kcond  fecftlon  of  this  part,  am  explana- 
tion and  analyfis  are  given  of  all  the  difi^erent 
7  anicles 
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articles  of  the  national  debt,  which  v;ill  probably 
inform  every  perfon  of  mod  that  he  can  wifh  to 
know  concerninof  them. — I  have  added  a  general 
account  of  the  d^^bts  and  refources  of  pRANCEi 
This  is  a  fubjecl  at  prcfent  particularly  interefting 
to  this  country  •,  and,  having  been  informed  of 
fome  important  facts  relating  to  it,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  lay  them  before  the  public, 
with  fuch  reflexions  as  have  offered  themfelves  in 
mentioning  them. 

The  laft  fetlion  contains  fuch  of  the  calcula- 
tions   in   the    Appendix    to  the  Ohfervations  on 
Civil  Liberty  as  were  necelTary  to  be  reprinted,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  remarks  I  have  added  on 
fome  particulars  in  the  ftate  of  the  public  income 
and  expenditure^   publifned  not  long  ago  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair.     I  have  alfo  meant  to  accommodate 
the  purchafers   of  the   different  editions  of  the 
Obfervations  on  Ci'vil  Liberty^  who  will  be  enabled^ 
by  this  fe6lion,  to  pofTcfs  themfelves  of  all  the 
material  alterations  and  improvements  which  were 
made  in  that  pamphlet  after  its  firfl  publication. — 
The  accounts,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  trad,  are  fo 
various  and  extenfive,  that  it  is  Icarcely  polTible 
there  Ihould  not  be  fome  incorreftneffes  in  them. 
But  the  pains  I  have  taken,  and  the  means  of  in- 
formation which  I  have  pofTefTed  have  been  fuch, 
that  I  cannot  fufpe6t  that  I  have  fallen  into  any 
miflakes  of  confequence.     Should,  however,  any 
fuch   have  cfcaped  me,  it  will  be  kind  in  any 
3  perfon 
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perfon  to  point  them  out  with  candour ;  and  to 
affift   in   making  thofe  accounts  fo  correct   and 
perfe<fl:,  as  that  they  may  ferve  for  a  bafis  to  all 
future  accounts  of  the  fame  kind. 


The  following  note  in  Mr.  Hume's  Hiftory  of 
E'/to-land  was  written  by  him  a  little  before 
his  death,  and  left  with  other  additions  to  be 
inferted  in  the  new  edition  of  that  hiftory. 
jufl:  published.  It  contains,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  dying  warning  from  Mr.  Hume  to  this  king- 
dom j  and  I  have  thought  proper  to  tranfcribe 
it,  and  to  infert  it  in  this  place,  as  a  confir- 
mation of  fimilar  fentiments  frequently  ex- 
prefTed  in  thefe  trafts. 

*'  The  fupplies  granted  Queen  Elizahethy  du- 

"  ring  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  amounted 

"  to  three  millions.      The  minifler,  in   the  war 

*'  which  begun  in   1754,  was,  in  fome  periods, 

"  allowed  to  lavifli  a  fum  equal  to  this  in  two 

"  MONTHS.      The    extreme  frivolous    objeft    of 

*'  the  late  war,  and  the  great  importance  of  hers, 

^'  fet  this  matter  in  ftill  a  ftronger  light.    Money 

"  too  was  in  moft  particulars  of  the  fame  value 

"  in  both  periods  :    flie  paid   eight-pence  a  day 

"to  every  foot  foldier ; — but  our  late   delu- 

"  siONs  have  much  exceeded  any  thing  known 

"  in  hiftory,    not  even  excepting  thofe  of  the 

"  Crufades. 
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"  Crufades.  For,  I  fuppofe,  there  is  no  mathe- 
**  matical,  ftill  lefs  an  arithmetical  demonftracion, 
"  that  the  road  to  the  holy  land  was  not  the  road 
"  to  Paradife  •,  as  there  is,  that  the  endlefs  in- 
*'  creaie  of  national  debt  is  the  diredl  road  to 
"  national  ruin.  But  having  now  completely 
"reached  that  goal,  it  is  needlefs  at  prefent  to 
"  refie(51:  on  the  paft.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
"  prefent  year  ( I  776)  that  all  the  revenues  of 
"  this  ifland,  north  of  the  '^I'rent^  and  weft  of 
"  Readifjg,  are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for 
"  ever.  Could  the  fmall  remainder  be  in  a 
"  worfe  condition,  were  thefe  provinces  feized 
*'  by  Aujlria  and  Prujfia?  There  is  only  this 
"  difference,  that  Tome  event  might  happen  in 
"  Europe,  which  would  oblige  thofe  great  mo- 
"  narchs  to  difgorge  their  acquifitions.  But  no 
**  imagination  can  figure  a  fituation  which  will 
*'  induce  our  creditors  to  relinquifli  their  claims, 
"  or  the  public  to  feize  their  revenues.— — So 
"  egregious,  indeed,  has  been  our  folly,  that 
"  we  have  even  loft  all  title  to  compafiion,  un- 
"  der  the  numberiefs  calamities  that  are  waiting 
"  us."' Mr.  Hwmes  Hiftory,  vol.  5th,  page 

475. 
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PART       I. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON     THE 

Nature   and  Value  of  Civil  Liberty 
and  Free  Government. 


SECT.       I, 


Of  the  Natwe  of  Civil  Liberty ^  and  the  Ef- 
fentials  of  a  Free  Governmejit, 

WITH  refpeft  co  Liberty  in  general  there 
arc  two  queftions   to    be  confidered : 
Firft,  What  it  is  ? — And  Secondl/j 
How  far  it  is  of  value  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  anrwering  the  firft  of 
thefe  queftions.— To  be  Free,  is  "  to  be  able  to 
**  acfk  or  to  forbear  adling,  as  we  think  beft  ;"  or 
'*  to  be  mafters  of  our  ov</n  refolutions  and  con- 

*'  duct." It  may  be  pretended,  that  it  is  not 

defirable  to  be  thus  free ;   but,  without  doubt, 

this  it  is  to  be  fres  \  and  this  is  what  all  mean 

B  wheo 
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when  they  fay  of  thcmfelves  or  others  that  they 
zv^free. 

I  have  obfcrved,,  that  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Liberty  run  up  int©  the  general  idea  of  felf-go- 
vernment  {a). The  Liberty  of  men  as  agents- 
is  that  power  of  felf-determination  which  all 
agents,  as  fuch>  poffefs. — Their  Liberty  as  moral 
agents  is  their  power  of  felf-government  in  their 
moral  condu(5t. — Their  Liberty  as  religious  agents 
is  their  power  of  felf-government  in  religion. — — 
And  their  Liberty,  as  members  of  communities  af- 
fociated  for  the  purpofcs  of  civil  government,  is 
their  power  of  felf-government  in  all  their  civil 
concerns.  It  is  Liberty,  in  the  laft  of  thefe  views 
of  it,  that  is  the  fubject  of  my  prefent  enquiry  ; 
iand  it  may,  in  other  words,  be  defined  to  be 
"  the  power  of  a  ftate  to  govern  itfelf  by  its  own 

"  will." In    order,    therefore,    to    determine 

whether  a  flate  is  free,  no  more  is  neceflary  than, 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  will,  different 
from  its  own,  to  which  it  is  fubjedt. 

"When  we  fpeak  of  a  Hate,  we  mean  the  whole 
flare,  and  not  any  part  of  it  -,  and  the  will  of  the 

ftate,    therefore,   is   the  will  of  the  whole. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  will  may  be 
exprefTed.  Firft,  by  the  fuf^Vages  of  all  the  mem- 
bers given  in  perfon.     Or  fecondly,  by   the  fuf- 

{a)  See  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty,  Part  I.  fed.  i . 
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fragcs  of  a  body  of  Reprefentatives,  in  appointing 

whom  all  the  members  have  voices. A  ftate 

governed  by  its  own  will  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ways 
enjoys  the  moft  complete  and  perfeft  Liberty  ; 
but  fuch  a  government  being  impraflicable,  ex- 
cept in  very  fmall  ftates,  it  is  necefTary  that  civil 
communities  in  general  fhould  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  that  degree  of  Liberty  which  can  be  obtained 
in  the  laft  of  thefe  ways ;  and  Liberty  fo  obtained 
may  be  fufficiently  ample,  and  at  the  fame  time 
is  capable  of  being  extended  to  the  largefl 
ftates  {a). 

But  here,  before  I  proceed,  I  muft  defire,  that 
an  obfervation  may  be  attended  to,  which  appears 

to  me  of  confiderable  confequence. A  diftinc- 

tion  fhould  be  made  between  the  Liberty  of  a 
ftate,  and  its  not  fufFering  oppreflion  ;  or  between 
a  free  government,  and  a  government  under  which 
freedom  is  enjoyed.  Under  the  moft  defpotic  go- 
vernment liberty  may  happen  to  be  enjoyed.  But 
being  derived  from  a  will  over  which  the  ftate 
has  no  controul,  and  not  from  its  own  will  j  or 
from  an  accidental  mildnefs  in  the  adminijlration^ 
and  not  from  a  conjiitution  of  government ;  it  is 
nothing  but  an  indulgence  of  a  precarious  nature, 
and  of  little  importance. Individuals  in  pri- 

(iz)  See  Obfervations,  Part  I.  feft.  2. 
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tate  life,  while  held  under  the  power  of  mafters^ 
cannot  be  denominated  free,  however  equitably 
and  kindly  they  may  be  treated.     This  is  ftri(flly 

true  of  communities  as  v/ell  as  of  individuals, 

Civil  Liberty  (it  fhould  be  remembered)  muft  be 
enjoyed  as  a  right  derived  from  the  Author  of 
nature  only,  or  it  cannot  be  the  blefllng  which 
merits  this  name.  If  there  is  any  human  power 
which  is  confidered  as  giving  it,  on  which  it  de- 
pends, and  which  can  invade  or  recall  it  at  plea- 
fure,  it  changes  its  nature,  and  becomes  a  fpecies 
©f  flavery. 

But  to    return The  force  fuperfeding  felf- 

government  in  a  ftate,  or  the  power  deftroying 
its  Liberty,  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  either  a 
power  without  itfelf,  or  a  power  within  itfelf. 
The  former  conftitiites  what  may  be  properly 
called  external^  and  the  latter  internal  flavery. — 
Were  there  any  diftant  flate  which  had  acquired  a 
fovereignty  over  this  country,  and  exercifed  the 
power  of  making  its  laws  and  difpoling  its  pro- 
perty, we  fhould  be  in  the  firft  kind  of  flavery; 
and,  if  not  totally  depraved  by  a  habit  of  fubjeflion 
to  fuch  a  power,  we  fliould  think  ourfelves  in  a 
miferable  condition  -,  and  an  advocate  for  fuch  a 
power  would  be  confidered  as  infulting  us,  who 
fliould  attempt  to  reconcile  us  to  it  by  telling  us, 
that  we  were  mic  community  with  that  diftant 

ftare. 
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ftate,  though  deftitute  of  a  Tingle  voice  in  its  le- 
giflature ;  and,  on  this  ground,  fliould  maintain, 
that  all  refiflaDce  to  it  was  no  Icfs  criminal  than 
any  refiftance  within  a  ftate  to  the  authority  of 
•that  ftate. — In  fhort,  every  ftate,  not  incorporated 
with  another  by  an  equal  reprefentation,  and  yet 
lubjeft  to  its  dominion,  is  enflaved  in  this  fenfe. — 
5uch  was  the  flavery  of  the  provinces  fubjed:  to 
an:ient  Rome  \  and  fuch  is  the  flavery  of  every 
■community,  as  far  as  any  other  community  is 
mafter  of  it  ;  or  as  far  as,  in  refpeft  of  taxation 
and  internal  legiflation,  it  is  not  independent  of 
every  other  community.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  to  fuch  a  comraun-ity,  that  it  enjoys 
within  itfelf  a  free  conftitution  of  government,  \i 
4-hat  conftitution  is  itfelf  liable  to  be  altered,  fuf- 
pended  or  over-ruled  at  the  difcretion  of  the  ftate 
which   poilefies   the   fovereignty  over  it. 

But  the  flavery  moft  prevalent  in  the  world  has 

been  internal  flavery.' In  order  better  to  explain 

this,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  all  civil  go- 
vernment being;  either  the  government  of  a  whole 
by  itfelf^  or  of  a  whole  by  a  -power  extraneous  to 
it,  or  of  a  whole  by  a  part  \  the  firft  alone  is  Li- 
berty, and  the  two  laft  are  Tyranny,  produc- 
ing the  two  forts  of  flavery  wliich  I  have  men- 
tioned. Internal  flavery,  therefore,  takes  place 
wherever  a  whole  community  is  governed  by  a 
part  \  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  moft  concife  and 
B  3  compre- 
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comprehenfive  account  that  can  be  given  of  ir.— • 
The  part  that  governs  may  be  either  2.fwgle  man, 
as  in  ahfolute  Monarchies  ;  or,  a  body  of  grandees, 
as  in  Jrijlocracies.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the 
powers  of  government  are  commonly  held  for 
life  without  delegation,  and  defcend  from  father 
to  fon  ;  and  the  people  governed  are  in  the  fame 
fituation  wich  cattle  upon  an  eftate,  which  defcends 
by  inheritance  from  one  owner  to  another. — — - 
But  farther.     A  community  may  be  governed  by 

a  body  of  delegates,  and   yet  be  enflaved. 

Though  government  by  reprefentation  alone  is 
free,  unlefs  when  carried  on  by  the  perfonal  fuf- 
frages  of  all  the  members  of  a  ilate,  yet  all  fuch 
government  is  by  no  means  free.  In  order  to 
render  it  fo,  the  following  requifites  are  ne- 
ceffary. 

Firft,  The  reprefentation  muft  be  complete.  No 
ftate,  a  part  of  which  only  is  reprefented  in  the 
Legiflature  that  governs  it,  is  yd-^-governed. 
Had  Scotland  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Parliament 
of  Britain^  it  would  not  be  free ;  nor  would  it  be 
proper  to  call  Britain  free,  though  England^  its 
other  part,  were  adequately  reprefented.  The 
like  is  true,  in  general,  of  every  country  fubjefl  to 
a  Legiflature  in  which  fome  of  its  parts,  or  fome 
claffes  of  men  in  it,  are  reprefented,  and  others 
not. 

Secondly,  The  reprefentatives  of  a  free  ftate 
muft  ht  freely  chofen.    If  this  is  npt  the  cafe,  they 

are 
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arc  not  at  all  reprcfentatives ;  and  government  by 
them  degenerates  into  government  by  a  junto  of 
men  in  the  community,  who  happen  to  have 
power  or  wealth  enough  to  command  or  pur- 
chafe  their  offices. 

Thirdly,  After  being  freely  chofen,  they  mud 
be  themfelves  free.  If  there  is  any  higher  will 
which  direds  their  refolutions,  and  on  which 
they  arc  dependent,  they  become  the  inftruments 
of  that  will ;  and  it  is  that  will  alone  that  in 
reality  governs  the  ftate. 

Fourthly,  They  muft  be  chofen  for  fhort 
terms  ;  and,  in  all  their  adls,  be  accountable  to 
their  conftituents.  Without  this  a  people  will 
have  no  controul  over  their  reprcfentatives  •,  and, 
in  chufmg  them,  they  will  give  up  entirely  their 
Liberty  •,  and  only  enjoy  the  poor  privilege  of 
naming,  at  certain  intervals,  a  fet  of  men  whom 
they  are  to  ferve.,  and  who  are  to  difpofc,  at 
their  difcretion,  of  their  property  and  lives. 

The  caufes  of  internal  flavery  now  mentioned 
prevail,  fome  of  them  more  and  others  lefs,  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  With  refpe<5l,  in  particular, 
to  a  government  by  reprefentation  j  it  is  evident, 
that  it  deviates  more  or  lefs  from  Liberty,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  reprefentation  is  more  or  lefs  im- 
perfect. And,  if  imperfecSt  in  every  one  of  the 
inrtances  I  have  reci:ed  j  that  is,  if  inadequate 
and  partial ;  fubjeft  to  no  controul  from  the 
B  4  people; 
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people  -,  corruptly  chofen  for  long  terms ;  and, 
after  being  ciiofen,  venal  and  dependent-, — in 
thefe  circumitances,  a  reprefentation  becomes  an 
impofition  and  a  nulance ;  and  government  by  it 
is  as  inconfiftent  with  true  Liberty  as  the  moft 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  government. 

I  have  been  fo  much  mifunderftood  {a)  on  this 
fubjeft,  that  it  is  neceflary  1  (Lould  particularly 
obferve  here,  that  my  intention  in  this  account 
has  been  merely  to  fhew  what  is  rcquifite  to  con- 
ftitute  a  ftate  or  a  government  fi-ee,  and  not  at 
^11  to  define  the  bed  form  of  government.  Thefe 
are  two  very  different  points.  The  firfl:  is  at- 
tended with  few  difficulties.  A  free  ftate  is 
a  ftate  felf-governed  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
fcribed.  But  it  may  be  free,  and  yet  not 
pnjoy  the  beft  confticution  of  government.  Li- 
berty, though  the  moft  eflential  requifite  in  go- 
vernment, is  not  the  only  one.  Wifdom,  union, 
difpatch,  fecrefy,  and  vigour  are  likewife  requi- 
fite;  and  that  is  the  beft  form  of  government 
which  beft  unites  all  thefe  qualities  j  or  which, 
to  an  equal  and  perfed  Liberty,  adds  the  greateft 

{a)  The  greateft  part  of  Mr.  Go§dricke''s  remarks  are 
founded  on  this  mifunderftanding.  He  is  io  candid  that 
I  know  he  did  not  mean  to  mifreprefent  me  ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  hard,  after  repeated  declarations  of  my 
preference  of  fuch  a  conftitution  as  our  own,  to  be  confidered 

T 

as  an  advocate  for  a  pure  Democracy.  See  Ohferi;a:ions  en 
l)r.  Price's  Iheory  and  Principles  of  Civil  Liberty  and  Go%erN- 
pient,  by  Mr.  Goodricke. 

wifdom 
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wifdom  in  deliberating  and  refoIving,and  die  great- 
eft  union,  force  and  expedition  in  executing  (a). 

In  fhort,  my  whole  meaning  is,  that  the  will  of 
the  Community  alone  ought  to  govern  ;  but  that 
there  are  different  methods  of  obtaining  and  exe- 
cuting this  will  J  of  which  thole  are  the  beft  v/hich 
colle<ft  into  it  moft  of  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  community,  and  at  the  fame  time 
carry  it  into  execution  with  moft  difpatch  and 
vigour. 

It  has  been  the  employment  of  the  wifeft  men  in 
all  ages  to  contrive  plans  for  this  purpofe  •,  and  the 
happineis  of  fociety  depends  fo  much  on  civil 
government,  that  it  is  not  poflible  the  human  un- 
derftanding  fliould  be  better  employed. 

I  have  faid  in  the  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty, 
that  "  in  a  free  ftate  every  man  is  his  own  le- 
"  giflator." — I  have  been  happy  in  fince  finding 
the  (b)  fame  afiertion  in  Montefquieu,  and  alfo  in 

(a)  One  of  the  beft  plans  of  this  kind  has  been  with  much 
ability,  defcribed  by  Mr.  De  Lolme,  in  his  account  of  the 
Conftitution  of  England. 

(^)  "  As  in  a  free  ftate,  every  man  who  is  fuppofed  a  free 
"  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own  governor  ;  fo  the  legiftative 
"  power  fliould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
Spirit  of  Laxvs,  Book  XI.  chap.  vi.  See  likewife  Juftice 
Blackftone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  page  158. 

I  ft  Vol.  oft.  edition. — Demojlhene!  fpeaking  in   his   firft 

Philippic,  fedt.  3d.  of  certain  free  ftates,  calls  them  their  ovjii 
{egijlatorsy   ajj7o\oiJ.-c^'-'?iJA  Ki^]   IK-.v^-.c-a, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Juftice  BlackJtone\  Commentaries.  Ic  ejc- 
prcfTes  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  confticu- 
tution  -,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  plainly,  that 
every  independent  agent  in  a  free  ftate  ought  to 
have  a  fharc  in  the  government  of  it,  either  by 
h\mi<iU perfonally^  or  by  a  body  of  reprefentatives, 
in  ehufing  whom  he  has  a  free  vote,  and  there- 
fore all  the  concern  and  weight  which  are 
pofBble,    and   confiflent    with    the    equal   rights 

of    every   other   member   of   the  date.' But 

though  the  meaning  of  this  affertion  is  fo  ob- 
vious, and  the  truth  of  it  undeniable,  it  has 
been  much  exclaimed  againft,  and  occafioned  no 
fmall  part  of  the  oppofition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  principles  advanced    in  the  Obfer- 

vations  on  Civil  Liberty. One  even  of  the  moft 

candid,  as  well  as  the  abltft  of  my  opponents, 
(whofe  difference  of  opinion  from  me  I  fincerely 
lament)  has  intimated,  that  it  implies,  that,  in 
a  free  ftate,  (^.)  thieves  and  pick-pockets  have  a 

right  to  make  laws  for  themfelves. The  public 

will  not,  I  hope,  wonder  that  I  chufe  to  take 
little  notice  of  fuch  objedions. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  liberty  for  which  I 
have  pleaded,  is  "  a  right  or  power  in  every  one 

{a)  See  Remarks,  printed  for  Mr.  Cadell,  on  a  pamphlet 
publijhed  by  Dr.  Price.  In  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  to  a  member  of  parliament,   page  i  o. 

"  to 


"  to  atft  as  he  likes  without  any  rellraint.*' . 

However  unfairly  this  reprefentation  has  been 
given  of  my  account  of  liberty,  I  am  ready  to 
adopt  it,   provided  it  is   underftood  with  a  few 

limitations. Moral  Liberty,  in  particular, 

cannot  be  better  defined  than  by  calling  it  "  a 
"  power  in  every  one  to  do  as  he  likes."  My 
opponents  in  general  feem  to  be  greatly  puzzled 
with  this  •,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  fignify  little  to 
attempt  explaining  it  to  them  by  faying,  that 
every  man's  will,  if  perfedly  free  from  rcftraint, 
would  carry  him  invariably  to  reflitude  and 
virtue  •,  and  that  no  one  who  afts  wickedly  afts 
as  he  likes^  but  is  confcious  of  a  tyranny  within 
him  overpowering  his  judgment,  and  carrying 
him  into  a  conduct,  for  which  he  condemns  and 
hates  himfelf.  Ike  things  that  he  would  he  does 
not  \  (a)  and  the  things  that  he  would  not^  thofe  he 
docs.  He  is,  therefore,  a  flave  in  the  propereft 
fenfe. 

Religious  Libertv,  likewife,  is  a  power  of 
ading  as  we  like  in  religion  •,  or  of  profefling  and 
praflifing  that  mode  of  religious  worfhip  which  we 

think  moft  acceptable  to  the  Deity. But  here 

the  limitation  to  which  I  have  referred  muft  be 
attended  to.  All  have  the  fame  unalienable  right 
to  this  Liberty  -,  and  confequently,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  fuch  a  ufe  of  it  as  fliall  take  it  from  others. 

{a)  Rom,  vii. 

Within 
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Within  this  limit,  or  as  far  as  he  does  not  en- 
croach on  the  equal  liberty  of  others,  every  one 

has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleafcs   in  religion. 

That  the  right  to  religious  Liberty  goes  as  far  as 
this  every  one  muft  allow,  who  is  not  a  friend  to 
perfecution  -,  and  that  it  cannot  go  farther,  is 
fclf-evident  -,  for  if  it  did,  there  would  be  a  con- 
tradiftion  in  the  natures  of  things ;  and  it  would 
be  true,  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  enjoy 
what  every  one  had  a  right  to  deftroy.— — If, 
therefore,  the  religious  faith  of  any  perfon  leads 
him  to  hurt  another  becaufe  he  proftriTes  a  different 
faith;  or  if  it  carries  him,  in  any  inftances,  to  in- 
tolerance. Liberty  itfelf  requires  he  (hould  be  re- 
trained, and  that,  in  fuch  inftances,  he  fhould  lofe 
his  liberty. 

All  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Liberty  of 
man  in  his  f/w/ capacity;  and  it  is  a  maxim  true 
yniverfally,  "  that  as  far  as  any  one  does  not 
*'  moleft  others,  others  ought  not  to  moleft  him'* 

— All  have  a  right  to  the  free  and  undifturbed 

pofleffion  of  their  good  names,  properties  and 
lives  i  and  it  is  the  right  all  have  to  this  than 
gives  the  right  to  eftablifh  civil  government, 
which  is  or  ought  to  be  nothing  but  an  inftitutioxi 
(by  laws  and  provifions  made  with  coinmon  confent) 
for  guarding  this  right  againft  invafion  ;  for  giv- 
ing to  every  one,  in  temporals  and  fpirituals,  the 
power  of  commanding  his  own  condu6l;  or,  of 

afling 
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aAing  as  he   pleafes,  and  going  where  he  will, 

provided  he  does  not  run  foul  of  others. Juft 

government,  therefore,  does  not  infringe  liberty, 

but  eftahlijh  it. It  does  not  take  away  the  rights 

of  mankind,   but  proteoi  and  confirm  them. 

1  will  add,  that  it  does  not  even  create  any  new 
fubordinations  of  particular  men  to  one  another, 
but  only  gives  fecurity  in  thofe  feveral  ftations, 
whether  of  authority  and  pre-eminence,  or  of  fub- 
ordination  and  dependence,  which  nature  has  efta- 
bliflied,  and  which  muft  have  arifen  among  man- 
kind whether  civil  government  had  been  infti- 
tuted  or  not.  But  this  goes  beyond  my  purpofe 
in  this  place,  and  more  will  be  faid  of  itprefently. 

To  fum  up  the  whole — Our  ideas  of  Civil  Li- 
berty will  be  rendered  more  diftind  by  confidering 
it  under  the  three  following  views : — The  Liberty 
of  the  citizen — The  liberty  of  the  government — • 
And  the  liberty  of  the  community .^^-^K  citizen  is 
free  when  the  power  of  commanding  his  own 
condu6t  and  the  quiet  poirefTion  of  his  life,  per- 
fon,  property  and  good  name  are  Jecured  to  him 
by  being  his  own  legiQator  in  the  fenfe  explained 
in  page    lo  (^).— A  government  is  free  when 

conftituted 

(«)  Dr.  Priestly,  In  his  E/Tay  on  lh.Q  firjl  principles  of 
Government,  makes  a  diftindlion  between  ci-vil  Liberty  and 
political  Liberty  ;  the  former  of  which  he  defines  to  be  '*  the 

"power 
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conftituted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  this  fe- 

curity. And  the  freedom  of  a  community  or 

nation  is  the  fame  among  nations,  that  the  freedom 

of  a  citizen  is  among  his  fellow-citizens. It  is 

not,  therefore,  as  obferved  in  page  3,  the  mere 
pofTeflion  of  Liberty  that  denominates  a  citizen 
or  a  community  free ;  but  that  feeurity  for  the 
pofTcffion  of  it  which  arifes  from  fuch  a  free  go- 
vernment as  I  have  defcribed;  and  which  takes 
place,  when  there  exifts  no  power  that  can  take  it 

away. It  is  in  the  fame  fcnfe  that  the  mere 

performance  of  virtuous  adions  is  not  what  deno- 
minates an  agent  virtuous;  but  the  temper  and 
habits  from  whence  they  fpring  •,  or  that  inward 
conjlitution,  and  right  balance  of  the  affeftions, 
which  fectire  the  pradlice  of  virtue,  produce  (labi- 
lity of  condudl,  and  conftitute  a  charaoler. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  dilputed  whe- 
ther this  is  a  juft  account  of  the  nature  of  Li- 
berty. It  has  been  already  given  more  briefly 
in  the  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  it  is 
with  reludance  I  have  repeated  fo  much  of  what 

"  power  which  the  members  of  a  flate  ought  to  enjoy  over 
"  their  a(^ions ;"  and  the  latter,  "  their  power  of  arriving  at 
**  public  offices,  or,  at  leaft,  of  having  votes  in  the  nomina- 
"  tion  of  thofe  who  fill  them." — This  dilHndlion  forms  a  very 
proper  fubdivifion  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  here  menti- 
oned ;  and  it  may  be  accommodated  to  all  I  have  faid  on  this 
fubjeft,  by  only  giving  fome  lefs  general  name  to  that  which 
Dr.  Prieftly  calls  ci'vil  Liberty. 

has 
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has  been  there  faid.  But  the  wrong  apprehenfions 
which  have  been  entertained  of  my  lentiments 
have  rendered  this  neceflary.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  I  am  obliged  to  go  on  to  the  fubjed  of  the 
next  feclion. 

SECT.       II. 

Of  tbe\  ALHY.  of  Liberty  ^and  the'ExcELLEtiCT, 
of  a  Free  Government, 

HAVING  fliewn  in  the  preceding  fedlion 
"  what  Liberty  is  i"  the  next  quellion  to 
be  confidered  is,  "  how  far  it  is  valuable." 

Nothing  need  be  faid  to  fhew  the  value  of  tiie 
three  kinds  of  liberty  which  I  have  diftinguifhed 
under  the  names  of  PhyftcaU  Morale  and  Religious 
Liberty.  They  are,  without  doubt,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  happinefs  and  dignity  of  men,  as 
reafonablc  and  rworal  agents,  and  the  fubjeds  of 
the  Deity. — It  is,  in  like  manner,  true  of  Civil 
Liberty,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
happinefs  and  dignity  of  men  as  members  of  civil 
fociety,  and  the  lubjecfbs  of  civil  government. 

Firll.  It  is  Civil  Liberty,  or  fuch  free  govern- 
ment as  I  have  defcribed,  that  alone  can  givejuft 
fecurity  againft  oppreffion.  One  government  is 
better  thin  another  in  proportion  as  it  gives  more 
of  this  fecurity.  It  is,  on  this  account,  that  the 
lupreme   government   of    the    Deity    is   perfect. 

There 
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There  is  not  a  pofiibility  of  being  opprefTtd  or 
aggrieved  by  it.  Subjeclion  to  it  is  the  fame 
with  complete  freedom. 

Were  there  any  men  on  whofe  fuperior  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  we  might  abfolutely  depend,  they 
could  not  pofTefs  too  much  power ;  and  the  love 
of  liberty  itfelf  would  engage  us  to  fly  to  them, 
and  to  put  ourl'elves  under  their  diredion.  But 
fuch  are  the.principles  that  govern  human  nature  ; 
fuch  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  men  ;  fuch  their 
love  of  domination,  feififhncfs,  and  depravity  ; 
that  none  of  them  can  be  raifed  to  an  elevation 
above  others  without  the  utmoft  danger.  The 
conftant  experience  of  the  world  has  verified  this ; 
and  proved,  that  nothing  intoxicates  the  human 
mind  fo  much  as  power,  and  that  men,  when 
they  have  got  poflefTion  of  it,  have  feldom  failed 
to  employ  it  in  grinding  their  fellow-men,  and 
crratifying  the  vileil  pafTions. — In  the  cftablifh- 
ment,  therefore,  of  civil  government,  it  would 
be  prepofterous  to  rely  on  the  difcretion  of  any 
men.  If  a  people  would  obtain  fecurity  againit 
oppreflion,  they  muft  feek  it  in  themfehesy  and 
never  part  with  the  powers  of  government  out  of 
their  own  hands.  It  is  there  only  they  can  be  fafe. — 
A  people  will  never  opprefs  themfelves,  or  in.vadc 
their  own  rights.  But  if  they  truft  the  arbitrary 
will  of  any  body  or  fucceflion  of  men,  they  truft 

£N£MI£S, 
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ENEMIES,  and  it  may  be  depended  on  that  thi 
worfl:  evils  will  follow. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  a  free  government 
is   the  only  government  which  is  confident  with 

the  ends  of  government. Men  combine  into 

communities  and  inftitute  government  to  obtain 
the'  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  injuftice  and  violence  : 
And  when  they  endeavour  to  fecure  thefe  ends  bf 
fiich  a  free  government  as  I  have  defcribed,  im- 
proved by  fuch  arrangements  as  may  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  prefcrve  it  from  confufion,  and  to  con- 
centrate in  it  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  wifdoni 
and  force  of  the  community  j  In  this  cafe,  it  is  a 

moft  rational  and   important  indituiion. But 

when  the  contrary  is  done  ;  and  the  benefits  of 
government  are  fought  by  edablifhirig  a  govern- 
ment oi  men,  and  not  of  lazvs  made  with  common 
confent ;  it  becomes  a  mod  abfurd  inflitution. — ■ 
It  is  feeking  a  remedy  for  opprefTion  in  one  quarter, 
by  efi:abli(hing  it  in  another  •,  and  avoiding  the 
outrages    of  little  plunderers,    by  conftituting  3 

fet  of  great   plunderers, It  is,   in  fhorr,   the 

folly  of  giving  up  liberty  in  order  to  maintain 
Liberty  ;  and,  in  the  very  aifl  of  endeavouring  to 
fecure  the  moft:  valuable  rights,  to  arm  a  body  of 
enemies  with  power  to  deftroy  them. 

C  i  can 
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I  can  eafily  believe,  that  mankind,  in  the  fir{l 
and  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  might  ad:  thus  irratio- 
nally. Ablblute  governments,  being  the  fimplefl 
forms  af  government,  might  be  the  firft  that 
were  eftablifhed.  A  people  having  experienced 
the  happy  effefls  of  the  wifdom  or  the  valour  of 
particular  men,  might  be  led  to  trult  them  with 
unlimited  power  as  theit'  rulers  and  legiflators. 
But  they  would  foon  find  reafon  to  repent :  And 
the  time,  I  hope,  may  come,  when  mankind  in 
general,  taught  by  long  and  dear  experience,  and 
weary  of  the  abufes  of  power  xxrAtv  Jlavijh  govern- 
ments, will  learn  to  deteft  them,  and  never  to  give 
up  that  Self-Government,  which,  whether  we 
confider  men  in  their  private  or  coUeftive  capaci- 
ties, is  the  firft  of  all  the  bleffings  they  can  pofiTcfs* 

Again.  Free  governmerrts  are  the  only  go- 
vernments which  give  fcope  to  the  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  men,  and  are  favourable  to  their 

improvement. The   members  of  free  fl:ates, 

knowing  their  rights  to  be  fecure,  and  that  they 
fhall  enjoy  without  moleftation  the  fruits  of  every 
acquifitio'n  they  can  make,  are  encouraged  and 
incited  to  induftry.  Being  at  liberty  to  pufh  their 
refearches  as  far  as  they  can  into  all  fubjecls,  and 
to  guide  themfelves  by  their  own  judgments  in  all 
their    religious   and    civil    concerns,    while   they 

allow 
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aJiow  others  to  do  the  fame  ;  error  and  fuperftiticn 
muft  lofe  ground.  Confcious  of  being  their  own 
governors,  bound  to  obey  no  laws  except  fuch  as 
they  have  given  their  confent  to,  and  fubje6l  to  no 
controul  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  of  their 
fellow-citizens  ;  they  poflefs  an  elevation  and 
force  of  mind  which  muft  make  them  great  and 

happy. How  different  is  the   fituation  of  the 

vafials  of  defpotic  power  P Like  cattle  inured 

to  the  yoke,  they  arc  driven  on  in  one  track,  afraid 
of  fpeaking  or  even  thinking  on  the  moft  inte- 
refting  points  •,  looking  up  continually  to  a  poor 
creature  who  is  their  mafter  -,  their  powers  fettered  5 
and  fome  of  the  nobleft  fprings  of  adtion  in  human 
nature  rendered  ufelefs  wiihin  them.  There  is 
nothing  indeed  more  humiliating  than  that  de- 
bafement  of  mankind  which  takes  place  in  fuch 
fituations. 

It  has  been  obfervcd  of  free  governments,  that 
they  are  often  torn  by  violent  contefts,  which 
render  them  dreadful  fcenes  of  diftrefs  and  anarchy. 
But  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  this  has  not 
been  owing  to  the  nature  of  fuch  governmeots  -, 
but  to  their  having  been  ill-modelled,  and  wanted 
thofe  arrangements  and  fupplemental  checks 
which  are  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  wife  form  of 
government. — — There  is  no  rcafon  to  doubt,  but 
that  free  goverrwnents  mary  be  fo  contrived,  as  to 
exclude  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftruggles  and 
C  2  tumults 
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tumults  which  have  arlfen  in  free  ftates  •,  and,  aS 
far  as  they  cannot  be  excluded,  they  will  do  more 
good  than  harm.  They  will  occafion  the  difplay 
of  powers,  and  produce  exertions  v/hich  can  never 
be  feen  in  the  Jiill  Icenes  of  life.  They  are  the 
active  efforts  of  health  and  vigour-,  and  always 
tend  to  preferve  and  purify.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  quiet  which  prevails  under  flavifli 
governments,  and  which  may  feem  to  be  a  recom- 
mendation of  them,  proceeds  from  an  ignominious 
tamenefs,  and  ftagnation  of  the  human  faculties. 
It  is  the  fame  with  the  Jlillnefs  of  midnight,  or 
the  filence  and  torpor  of  death. 

Further.  Free  governments  are  the  only  go- 
vernments v/hich  are  confident  with  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind.  This  is  a  principle  which, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  aiTumed,  with  thegreateft 
realbn,  by  fome  of  the  beft  writers  on  government. 
But  the  meaning  of  it  is  not,  that  all  the  fubordi- 
nations  in  human  life  owe, their  exiftence  to  the 
inftitution  of  civil  government.  The  fuperiorities 
and  diftindions  arifing  from  the  relation  of  parents 
to  their  children  ;  from  the  differences  in  the  per- 
fonal  qualities  and  abilities  of  m.en  -,  and  from 
fcrvitudes  founded  on  voluntary  compacts,  mud 
have  cxiiled  in  a  date  of  nature,  and  v^^ould  now 
take  place  were  all  men  ^o  virtuous  as  to  leave  no 

occafion  for  civil  government. The  maxim, 

7  therefore^ 
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therefore,  "  that  all  men  are  naturally  equal,"  re- 
fers to  their  (late  when  grown  up  to  maturiry,  and 
become  independent  agents,  capable  of  acquiring 
property,  and  of  direding  their  own  condu6t. 
And  the  fenfe  of  it  is,  that  no  one  of  them  is  con- 
ftituted  by  the  author  of  nature  the  vaiTlil  or 
fubject  of  another,  or  has  any  right  to  give  law  to 
him,  or,  without  his  confent,  to  take  away  any 
part  of  his  property,   or   to  abridge  him  of  his 

liberty. In   a  ftate  of  narure,  one   man  may 

have  received  benefits  from  another ;  and  this 
would  lay  the  perfon  obliged  under  an  obligation 
of  gratitude,  but  it  would  not  make  his  lenefoMor 
his  majier ;  or  give  him  a  right  to  judge  for  him 
what  grateful  returns  he  ought  to  make,  and  to 

extort  thefe  from  him. In  a  ftate  of  nature, 

alfo,  one  man  may  poffefs  more  flrength,  or  more 
knowledge,  or  more  property  than  another-,  and 
this  would  give  him  weight  and  influence  ;  but  it 
would  not  give  him  any  degree  of  authority. 
There  would  not  be  one  human  being  who  would 

be  bound  to  obey  him. A  perfon  likewife,  in  a 

ftate  of  nature,  might  let  out  his  labour,  or  give 
up  to  another,  on  certain  ftipulated  terms,  the 
dirediion  of  his  conduct  j  and  this  would  fo  far 
bring  him  into  the  Ilation  of  a  fervant ;  but  being 
done  by  himfelf,  and  on  fuch  terms  only  as  he 
chafes  to  confent  to,  it  is  an  injlanci  of  hib  liberty  i 
C  3  and 
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and  he  will  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  quit 
the  fervice  he  has  chofen,  or  to  enter  into  another. 
This  equality  or  independence  of  men  is  one  of 
their  efiential  rights,  {a)  It  is  the  fame  with  that 
equality  or  independence  which  now  adually  takes 
place  among  the  different  dates  or  kingdoms  of 
the  world  with  refpe^l  to  one  another.  Mankind 
came  with    this   right  from   the  hands  of  their 

Maker. But  all  governments,   v/hich  are  not 

free,  are  totally  inconfiftent  with  it.  They  imply, 
that  there  are  feme  of  mankind  who  are  borrj 
with  an  inherent  right  of  dominion  ;  and  that  the 
reft  are  born  under  an  obligation  to  fubjedion  ; 
and  that  civil  government,  inftead  of  being  founded 
on  any  compaft,  is  nothing  but  the  exercife  of  this 
right.  Some  fuch  fentiments  feem  to  be  now  re- 
viving in  this  country,  and  even  to  be  growing 
fafhionable.  Moft  of  the  writers  againft  the  Oh- 
fervations  on  Civil  Liberty  argue  on  the  fuppofition 
of  a  right  in  zhcfew  to  govern  the  many  {h)^  inde- 
pendently 

{a)  See  on  this  Subjefl:  an  excellent  Sermon  entitled,  The 
Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindicated.  By  Dr.  Watfon, 
Regius  ProfefTor  of  Divinity,  at  Cambridge. 

(^)  Some  who  maintain  this  doftrine  concerning  govern- 
ment, overthrow  their  own  fyftem  by  acknowledging  the 
light  of  refinance  in  certain  cafes.  For,  if  there  is  fuch  a 
right,  the  people  mufl  be  judges  ivhen  it  ought  to  be  exercifed  ; 
a  right  to  refill  only  when  civil  governors  think  there  is  reafon, 

being   a  grofs   abfurdity  and  nullity. The  right  of  re- 

fiftanccj 
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penderitly  of  their  own  choice.  Some  of  tncfe 
writers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  afierr,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  civil  governors  derive  their  power 
immediately  from  the  Deity  ;  and  are  h;s  agents 
or  reprefentatives,  accountable  to  him  only.  And 
one  courtly  writer,  in  particular,  has  honoured 
them  with  the  appellation  of  our  political  Gods. 
-Probably,  this  is  the  idea  of  civil  governors 
entertained  by  the  author  of  the  Remarks  ori  the 
Acis  of  the  'Thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  : 
for  it  is  not  cafy  to  imagine  on  what  other  ground 
he  can  affert,  that  prcperty  and  civil  rights  are  de- 
rived from  civil  governors,  and  their  gifts  to  man- 
kind {^i). 

fiftance,  therefore,  cannot  mean  left  than  a  right  in  the  people, 
whenever  they  think  it  neceflary,  to  change  their  governors, 
and  to  limit  their  power.  And  from  the  moment  this  is  done, 
government  becomes  the  work  of  the  people,  and  governors 
become  their  truftees  or  agents. 

{a)  It  has  been  commonly  reckoned,  that  it  is  the  end  of 
civil  government  and  civil  laws  to  protect  the  property  and 
rights  of  men  ;  but,  according  to  this  writer,  civil  govern- 
ment and  civil  laws  create  prcperty  and  rights.  It  follows 
therefore,  that,  antecedently  to  civil  laws,  men  could  have  no 
property  or  rights  ;  and  that  civil  governors,  being  the  makers 
of  civil  laws,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  fuppof;;,  that  mankind  can 
have  any  property  or  rights  wluch  are  valid  againft  the  claims 
of  their  governors.  See  Three  Letters  to  Dr.  Price,  p.  2 1 ,  &c. 
And  Remarks  on  the  principal  Afts  of  the  13th  Parliament 
of  Great-Britain,  p.  58,  &c.  and  p.  151. 

C  4  If 
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If  thefe  fentiments  are  juft,  civil  governors  are 
indeed  an  awful  order  of  beings  •,  and  it  becomes 
us  to  enquire  with  anxiety  who  they  are,  and  how 
we  may  diftinguifh  them  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind.  Shall  we  take  for  fuch  all,  whether  men 

or  'zvcmen,  whom  we  find  in  aCzual  poflefflon  of 
civil  power,  whatever  may  be  their  charaifters ;  or 
however  they  may  have  acquired  their  power  ? — 
This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  alTcrted.     It  would 

legalize   the  A/uerican  Congrefs.^ There  muft 

then  be  feme  pretenders  among  civil  governors  ; 
and  it  is  neceffary  we  Ihould  know  how  to  difcovcr 
them.  It  is  incredible,  that  the  Deity  fhould  not 
have  made  this  eafy  to  us,  by  fome  particular 
marks  and  diftinctions,  which  point  out  to  our 
notice  his  real  vicegerents  •,  juft  as  he  has  pointed 
out  man,  by  his  figure  and  fuperior  powers,  to  be 
the  governor  of  the  lower  creatures. — — In  parti- 
cular j  thefe  perfons  muft  be  pofiefted  of  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind {a)  ',  for,  without  this,  a  grant  of  the  powers 
they  are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  would  be  nothing  but 
3  grant  of  power  to  injure  and  opprefs,  without 
remedy  and  without  bounds.  But  this  is  a  teft 
by  which  they  cannot  be  tryed.  It  would  leave 
but  few  of  them  in  pofTciTion  of  the  places  they 

(«)  This  has  been  done  in  a  lower  inflance.  Parents  have 
fcsen  furnifhcd  with  a  particular  afFedtion  for  their  children,  iv\ 
Cf(|?f  P  jpreyent  any  abufe  of  their  power  over  them. 

Mi 
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hold  and  the  rights  they  claim.  It  is  not  in  the 
high  ranks  of  life,  or  among  the  great  and 
mighty,  that  we  are  to  feek  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
Thefe  love  the  fhade,  and  fly  from  obfervation. 
They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  iji  the  middle  ranks 
of  life,  and  among  the  contemplative  and  philo- 
fophical,  who  decline  public  employments,  and 
look  down  with  pity  en  the  fcramble  for  power 
among  mankind,  and  the  reftkflhefs   and   mifery 

of  ambition. It   is  proper  to  add,  that  it  has 

never  been  hitherto  underftood  that  any  fuperi- 
ority  in  intelle6lual  and  moral  qualifications  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  claim  to  donimion. 

It  is  not  then,  by  their  fuperior  endowments, 
that  the  Deity  intended  to  point  out  to  us  the 
feiv  whom  he  has  deftined  to  command  the  many. 
— But  in  what  other  manner  could  they  be  difl:in- 

guifhed  .'' Mufl  we  embrace  Sir  Robert  Fiimer^s 

Patriarchal  fcheme  ^  One  v/ould  have  thought, 
that  Mr.  Locke  has  faid  more  than  enough  to 
expofe  this  ftupid  fcheme.  One  of  my  opponents, 
however,  has  adopted  it ;  and  the  necelTary  infe- 
rence from  it  is  that,  as  there  is  but  now  one 
lineal  delcendent  from  Adam's  eldeft  fon,  there 
can  be  but  one  rightful  monarch  of  the  world. — 
But  I  will  not  abufe  my  reader's  patience  by 
faying  more  on  this  fubje6l,  I  am  forry  that 
in  this  country  there  (hould  be  any  occafion  for 
faking  notice  of  principles  fo  abfurd,  and  at  the 

fam.e 
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fame  time  fo  pernicious  (a).  I  fay,  pernicious  j 
for  they  imply,  that  King  James  the  Second  was 
depofed  at  the  Revolution  unlawfully  and  im- 
piouflyi  that  the  prefent  King  is  an  ufurper-,  and 
that  the  prefent  government,  being  derived  from 
rebellion  and  treafon,  has  no  right  to  our  al- 
legiance. 

Without  all  doubt,  it  is  the  choice  of  the 
people  that  makes  civil  governors. — The  people 
are  the  fpring  of  all  civil  power,  and  they  have 
&  right  to  modify  it  as  they  pleafe. 

(«)  '*  In  ages  of  darknefs,  and  too  often  alfo  in  thofe  of 
♦•  greater  knowledge,  by  the  perfidious  arts  of  defigning 
*'  princes,  and  by  the  bafe  ferviiity  of  too  many  ecclcfiallics, 
*'  who  managed  the  fuperllition  of  the  populace,  by  the  vio- 
*•  lent  reftraints  put  upon  divulging  any  jufter  fentiments 
*'  about  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  natural  notions  of  polity 
*'  were  erafed  out  of  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  they  were  filled 
*'  with  fome  confufed  imaginations  of  fomething  adorable  in 
*'  monarchs,  fome  reprefentation  of  the  Divinity;  and  that 
*'  even  in  the  vvorft  of  them  ;  and  of  fome  certain  Divine 

*'  claims  in  certain  families. No  wonder  this !  that  mil- 

"  lions  thus  look  upon  themfelves  as  a  piece  of  property  to 
*'  one  of  their  fellows  as  filly  and  worthlefs  as  the  meaneft 
^'  of  them ;  when  the  like  arts  of  fuperftition  have  made  mil- 
*'  lions,  nay  the  very  artificers  themfelves,  fall  down  before 
^'  the  block  or  ftone  they  had  fet  up  ;  or  adore  monkies,  cats, 
**  and  crocodiles,  as  the  fevereign  difpofers  of  their  fortunes.'* 
See  Dr.  Hutcheson's  Syftera  of  Moral  Philofophy.  Vol.ii. 
p.  280. 

Mankind 
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Mankind  being  naturally  equal  according  to 
the  foregoing  explanation,  civil  government,  in 
its  genuine  intention^  is  an  inftitution  for  maintain- 
ing that  equality,  by  defending  it  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  violence  and  tyranny.  All  the 
fubordinations  and  diftindions  in  fociety  previous 
to  its  eftabliflimenr,  it  leaves  as  it  found  them, 
only  confirming  and  protecling  them.  It  makes 
no  man  majler  of  another.  It  elevates  no  perfon 
above  his  fellow  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  ir 
levels  all  by  fixing  all   in  a  ftate  of  fubjeflion  to 

one  common  authority. The  authority  of  the 

laws. — The  will  of  the   community. Taxes 

are  given  \  notimpofed'  LAWS  are  regulations 
of  common   choice  i  not  injunflions  of  fuperior 

power.' The  authority  of  magiftrates   is   the 

authority  of  the  State  •,  and  their  falaries  are  wages 
paid  by  the  State  for  executing  its  will  and  doing 
its  bufmefs.  They  do  not  govern  the  State.  It 
is  the  State  governs  them;  and  had  they  juft 
ideas  of  their  own  ftations,  they  would  confider 
themfelves  as  no  lefs  properly  fevcants  of  the 
Public,    than   the  labourers  who  v»'ork   upon  its 

roads,  or   the  foldiers  who  fight   its  battles. • 

A  King,  in  particular,  is  only  the  lirfl:  executive 
officer  J  the  creature  of  the  law  j  and  as  much 
accountable  and  fubjeft  to  the  law  as  the  meanefi: 
peafant  {a).     And  were  Kings  properly  attentive 

(a)    "  Let    not,    therefore,    thefe  pretended  tnajlers  of  the 
^*  people  be  allowed  even  to  do  good  againft   the  general 

*'  confent. 
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to  their  duty,  and  as  anxious  as  tliey  fliould  be 
about  performing  it,  they  could  not  eafily  avoid 
finking  under  the  weight  of  their  charge. 

The  account  now  given  is,  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  in  every  particular,  a  true  account  of 
what  civil  governm.ent  ought  to  be ;  and  it 
teaches  us  plainly  the  great  importance  and  ex- 
cellence of  FREE  Government. It  is  this  only 

that  anfwers  the  defcription  i  have  given  of  govern- 
ment; that  fecures  againft  oppreffion -,  that  gives 
room  for  that  elevation  of  fpirit  and  that  exertion 
of  the  human  powers  which  is  neceffkry  to  human 
improvement;  or  that  is  confident  with  the  ends  of 
government,  with  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  their 
natural  equality  and  independence.  Free  Go- 
vernment, therefore,  only,  is  jufi  and  legitimate 
government. 

It  follows  farther  from  the  preceding  account, 
that  no  people  can  lawfully  furrender  or  cede 
their  Liberty.      This    mufl   appear   to   any  one 

"  confent. Let  it   be  confiJeied,  that  the  condition  of 

"  rulers  is  exaflly  the  Tame  as  that  of  the  Cacique,  who  beino- 
"  a  iked  whether  he  had  any  Haves,  anfwered  ;  Sla'ves  F  I 
"  kiio^jj  but  one.  Jlaue  in  all  my  diJiriSi,  and  ihat  is  myfclf," 
See  the  Philofophical  and  Political  Hillory  of  the  Settlements 
and  Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West  Ikdjes. 
Tranflaied  from  tlie  French  of  the  Abbe  Rnyna.,  by  Mr. 
Jufiamond.     Vol.  v.  '^^'■'^z  41^. 

who 
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wlio  will  con  Oder,  that  when  a  people  make  uicli 
a  cefTion,  and  the  extenfive  powers  of  government 
are  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of  any  man  or  body 
of  men,  they  part  with  the  powers  of  life  and 
death,  and  give  themfelves  up  a  prey  to  oppref- 
fion  •,  that  they  m.ake  themfelves  the  infl:rument3 
of  any  injuftice  in  which  their  rulers  may  chufe 
to  employ  them,  by  arming  them  againfl:  neigh- 
bouring itates ;  and  alfo,  that  they  do  this  not 

only  for  themfelves^  but  for  ihtw pcjierity. 1  will 

add,  that  if  fuch  a  ceflion  has  been  made;  or  if 
through  any  caufes,  a  people  have  loft  their  Li- 
berty, they  muft  have  a  right  to  emancipate 
themfelves  as  foon  as  they  can  {a).  In  attempting 
this,  indeed,  they  ought  to  confider  the  fuffcrings 
which  may  attend  the  ftruggle,  and  the  evils 
which  may  arile  from  a  defeat.  But  at  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider,  that  the 
fuffcrings  attending  fuch  a  ftruggle  muft  be  tem- 
porary, whereas  the  evils  to  be  avoided  are  per- 
manent ',  and  that  Liberty  is  a  bleiling  fo  inefti- 
mable,  "  that  whenever  there  appears  any  pro- 
"  bability  of  recovering  it,  a  people  ftiould  be 
"  willing  to  run  many   hazards,  and  even  not  to 

(a)  See  Obf.  p.  25.  "  The  rights  of  mankind  are  fo  facred 
"  that  no  prcfcription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary  power  can  have 
"  authority  enough  to  aboJifh  them."  Mr.  Hiimeh  EfTays, 
vol.  iii.  Eflay  on  the  Coalition  of  Parties. 

"  repine 
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"  repine  at  the  greatefl  expence  of  blood  or  trca- 
«  fure."  (a) 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  civil  government,  as  it 
ad'ually  exifts  in  the  world,  by  no  means  anfwers 

to  the  account  I  have  given  of  it. Inftead  of 

beinpr  an  inilitution  for  o-uardinp:  the  weak  againft 
the  ftrong,  we  find  it  an  inftitution  which  makes 
the  ftrong  yet  ftronger,  and  gives  them  a  fyfte- 
matical  power  of  opprefTing.  Inftead  of  promot- 
ing virtue  and  reftraining  vice,  encouraging  free 
enquiry,  eftablilTiing  Liberty,  and  protedling  alike 
all  peaceable  perfons  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights ;  we  fee  a  favage  defpo- 
tifm,  under  its  name,  laying  wafte  the  earth,  un- 
reafonably  elevating  fome  and  deprefling  others, 
difcouraging  improvement,  and  trampling  upon 
every  human  right.  That  force  of  ftates,  which 
ought  to  be  applied  only  to  their  own  defence, 
we  fee  continually  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  at- 
tack,  and  ufed  to  extend  dominion  by  conquering 

neiahbouring    communities. Civil   governors 

confider  not  themfelves  zs  fervafiis  but  as  majiers. 
Their  ftations  they  think  they  hold  in  their  own 
right.     The  people  they  reckon  their  property  j 

{a)  "  Mankind  hai'e  been  generally  a  great  deal  too  tradl- 
•'  able;  and  hence  To  many  wretched  forms  of  power  have 
*'  always  enflaved  nine  tenths  of  the  nations  of  the  worlds 
*•  where  they  have  the  fullell  right  to  make  all  efforts  for  a 
"change."  Dr.  Hmd'e/ou's  Moral  ?hilo{o]^hy.  Vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
3  and 
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and  their  poflefllons,  a  common  Jlocli  from  which 
they  have  a  right  to  take  what  {a)  they  will,  and 
of  which  no  vmore  belongs  to  any  individual  than 
they  are  pleafed  to  leave  him. 

What  a  miferable  perverfion  is  this  of  a  moft 
important  inftitution  ?  What  a  grievance  is  go- 
vernment fo  degenerated  ?  But  this  perverfion 
furniflies  nojuft  argument  againft  the  truth  of  the 
account  I  have  given.  Similar  degeneracies  have 
prevailed  in  other  inftances  of  no  lefs  importance. 

Reafon  in  man,  like  the  will  of  the  community 
in  the  political  world,  was  intended  to  give  law 
to  his  whole  condudv  and  to  be  the  fupreme  con- 
trouling  power  within  him.  The  pafilons  are 
fubordinate  powers,  or  an  executive  force  under 
the  direction  of  reafon,  kindly  given  to  be,  as  it 
were,  wind  and  tide  to  the  veflel  of  life  in  its 
courfe  through  this  world  to  future  honour  and 

felicity. How  different  from  this  is  the  a^ual 

ftate  of  man  ? Thofe  powers  which  were  de- 

ftined  to  govern  are  made  to  ferve ;  and  thofe 
powers  which  were  deftined  to  ferve,  are  allowed 
to  govern.     PafTion  guides  human  life ;  and  mod 

(«)  See  Remarks  on  the  Ads  of  the  Thirteenth  Parliament 

oi  Great  Britain,  P.  34,  &c. "  Is  not  the  fame  reafoning 

*♦  applicable  to  taxes  paid  for  the  fupport  of  civil  government: 
**  Are  not  thefe  too  the  property  of  the  civil  magiftrate  ?" 
Ibid.  p.  56.— — If  I  underftand  this  writer,  his  meaning  is,  not 
only  that  the  taxes  which  the  civil  magiftrate  has  impofed  are 
his  property  j  bu;  alfo,  any  which  hs  ihali  pkafe  to  impofe. 

men 
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men  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  rcafon  than  to 
juftify  whatever  their  intereft  or  their  inclinations 
determine  them  to  do. 

Religion  likewife  (the  perfection  of  Reason) 
is,  in  its  true  nature,  the  infpirer  of  humanity  and 
joy,  and  the  fpring  of  all  that  can  be  great  and 
worthy  in  a  character  -,  and  were  we  to  fee  its  ge- 
nuine effects  among  mankind,  we  fhculd  fee  no- 
thing but  peace  and  hope  and  juftice  and  kind- 
nefs,  founded  on  that  regard  to  God  and  to  his 
will,  which  is  the  nobleft  principle  of  action, — ■ 
But  how  different  an  afpedt  does  religion  at^ually 
•wear?  "What  is  it,  too  generally,  in  the  practice 
of  mankind,  but  a  gloomy  and  cruel  fuperftition, 
rendering  them  fevere  and  four;  teaching  them 
to  compound  for  wickednefs  by  punctuality  in 
religious  forms  ;  and  prompting  them  to  harrafs, 
perfecute  and  exterminate  one  another  ? 

The  lame  perverfion  has  taken  place  ftill  more 
remarkably  in  Christianity  •,  the  perfection  of 
Religion. — Jesus  Christ  has  eftabliflied  among 
Chriftians  an  abfolute  equality.  He  has  declared, 
that  they  have  but  one  mafter,  even  himfelf ;  and 
that  they  are  all  brethren  ;  and,  therefore,  has 
commanded  them  not  to  be  called  mafters%  and, 
inftead  of  affuming  authority  over  one  another, 
to  be  ready  to  wcjh  one  smother's  feet  {a).     Th.e 

{a)  Match,  xxlil.  8 — 12. Joha  .\iii.  14. 
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princes  of  the  Gentiles,  he  fays,  exerslfc  lord- 
fhip  over  them,  and  are  flattered  with  (a)  high 
titles ;  but  he  has  ordained,  that  it  fhall  not  b6 
fo  amongft  his  followers-,  and  that  if  any  one  of 
them  would  be  chief,  he  muft  be  the  fsrvant  ot 
all. The  clergy  in  his  church  are,  by  his  ap- 
pointment, no  more  than  a  body  of  men^  chofcn 
by  the  ditferent  focieties  of  Christians,  :o  conduv^ 
their  worfliip,  and  to  promote  their  fpiritual  im- 
provement, without  any  other  powers  than  thofe 
of  perfuafion  and  inftrudion*  It  is  exprefsly  di- 
recled,  that  they  fhall  not  make  themjelves 
Lordsof  God^s  heritage,  or  exercife  dominion 
over    the   faith    of    Chriftians,    but    be    helpers 

bf  their  joy  {b).' -Who   can,   without   aftonifti- 

ment,  compare  thefe  appointments  of  ChriUi- 
anicy,  with   the  events  which   have  happened  in 

the    Chriftian    ch.urch  ? That  religion    which 

thus  inculcates  hiimiiity  and  forbids  all  domina- 
tion, and  the  end  of  which  was  to  produce  peace 
on  earthy  and  good- ivill  among  7Hen,  has  been  turned 
into  an  occafion  of  animofities  the  raoft  dreadful, 
and  of  ambition  the  molt  deftrudtive.  Notv?ith- 
ftanding  its  mildnefs  and  benignity,  and  the  ten- 
dency ic  has  to  extinguifh  in  the  human  bread: 
pride  and  malevolence ;  it  has  been  the  means  of 
arming  the  fpirits  of  men  with  unrelenting  fury 

(rt)  Lukcxxii.  25,  &c.       (^)   i  Pet,  v.  3. 2  Cor.  i.  24. 
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againfl:  one  another.  Inllead  of  -peace^  it  has 
brought  a  fvjcrd\  and  its  profefTors,  inftead  of 
wafhing  one  another's  feet,  have  endeavoured  to 

tread  on  one  another's  necks. The  minifters, 

in  particular,  of  Chriftianity,  became,  foon  after 
its  eftablifhment,  an  independent  body  of  fpiritual 
rulers,  nominating  one  anoiher  in  perpetual  fuc- 
cefTion ;  claiming,  by  divine  right,  the  highefl 
powers;  and  forming  a  Hierarchy,  which  by 
degrees  produced  a  defpotifm  more  extravagant 
than  any   that  ever  before  exifted  on  this  earth. 

A  confiderate  perfon  muft  find  difficulties  in 
enquiring  into  the  caufes  and  realbns  of  that 
depravity  of  human  nature  which  has  produced 
chefe  evils,  and  rendered  the  bed  infritutions 
liable  to  be  lb  corrupted.  This  enquiry  is 
much  the  fame  with  the  enquiry  into  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  which  has  in  all  ages  puzzled 
human  wifdom.  I  have  at  preftnt  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It'  is  enough  for  my  purpofe  in  thefe 
obfervations,  that  the  fads  I  have  mentioned 
prove  undeniably,  that  the  ftate  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  world  affords  no  reafon  for  concluding, 
that  I  have  not  given  a  juft  account  of  its  true 
nature  and  origin. 

I  have  Hiewn  at  the  beginning  of  this  fe6lion, 
that  it  is  free  government  alone  that  can  prcfervc 
from  oppreiTion,  give  fecurity  to  the  rights  of  a 

,  people, 
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people,  and  anfwer  the  ends  of  government.  It 
is  neceflary  I  fhould  here  obferve,  that  I  would 
not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  there  can  be 
no  kind  or  degree  of  fecurity  for  the  rights  of 
a  people,  under  any  government  which  cannot  be 
denominated  free.  Even  under  an  abfolute  Mo- 
.narchy  or  an  Ariftrocracy,  there  may  be  laws  and 
cudoms  which,  having  gained  facrednefs  by  time, 
may  reftrain  opprefllon,  and  afford  fome  import- 
ant fecurities. Under  governments    by   repre- 

fentation,  there  miift  be  Hill  greater  checks  on 
opprefllon,  provided  the  reprefentation,  though 
partial,  is  uncorrupc,  and  alfo  frequently  changed. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  there  may  be  fo  much  of 
a  common  intereft  between  the  body  of  reprefen- 
tatives  and  the  people,  and  they  may  (land  fo 
much  on  one  ground,  that  there  will  be  ho  temp- 
tations to  oppreliion. The  taxes  which  the  re- 

prefentative  body  impofe,  they  will  be  obliged 
themfelves  to  pay  \  and  the  laws  they  make,  they 
will  make  with  the  profpetfl  of  foon  returning  to 
the  fituation  of  thofe  for  whom  they  make  themj 
and  of  being  themfelves  governed  by  them. 

It  feems  particularly  worth  notice  here,  that 
as  far  as  there  are  any  fuch  checks  under  any 
government,  they  are  the  confequence  of  its  par- 
taking fo  far  of  Liberty,  and  that  the  fecurity  at- 
tending them  is  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  a 
government  partakes    more  or    leis   of   Liberty, 

D  a  If, 
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If,  under  an  abfolute  government,  fundamental 
laws  and  long  eftablifhed  inftitntions  give  fecurity 
in  any  inftances,  it  is  becaiife  they  are  held  lo  fa- 
cred  that  a  defpot  is  afraid  to  violate  them  ;  or,  in 
€ther  words,  becaufe  a  people,  not  being  com- 
pletely  fubdued,  have   (till    fome   controul  over 

the    government. The    like   is   more   evi* 

dently  true  under  mixed  governments  of  which  a 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  fairly  chofcn  and  freely 
delibfraring  and  refolving,  forms  a  parr ;  and  it  ii 
one  of  the  higheft  recommendations  of  fuch  go- 
vernments that,  even  when  the  reprefenration  is 
moft   imperfe<fl,   they   have  a  tendency    to  give 

more  fectirity  than  any  other  governments. 

Under  other  governments,  it  is  the  fear  of  ex- 
citing infurreftions  by  contradicting  eftabliflied 
maxims,  that  reftrains  opprefiisn.  But,  as,  in 
general,  a  people  v/ill  bear  m.uch,  and  are  feldom 
driven  to  refiftance  till  grievances  become  into- 
lerable, their  rulers  can  venture  far  without  dan- 
ger-, and  therefore,  under  fuch  governments,  are 
very  imperfedly  retrained.  On  the  contrary ; 
If  there  is  an  honefl:  reprefentation,  veiled  with 
powers  like  to  thofeof  our  Hcufe  of  Commons.,  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,  as  loon  as  they  appear,  will 
be  always  eafily  attainable,  and  tlie  rulers  of  a 
flate  will  be  under  a  necelTity  of  regarding  the 
firl^  beginnings  of  difcontent. — Such,  and  greater 
than  can  be  cafijy  defcribcd,  are  the  advantages 
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of  even   an  imperfc£f  reprefentalion  in  a  govern- 
ment.    How  great  then  muft  be  the  bk^fling  of  a 

COMPLETE    Representation  ? {a^^  It  is  this 

only  gives  full  fccurity  •,  and  that  Can  properly 
denominate  a  people  free. 

It  deferves  to  be  added  here,  that  as  there  can 
be  no  private  charafler  fo  abandoned  as  to  v/anc 
nil  virtue;  fo  there  can  be  no  government  fo  fla- 
vifh,  as  to  exclude  every  reftraint  upon  oppref- 

fion. The    moft    fiavifh    and,    therefore,    the 

worfl:  governments  are  thofe  under  which  there  is 
nothing  to  fet  bounds  to  opprefilon,  befides  the 
difcretion  and  humanity  of  thole  who  gov'^rn.— — 
Of  this  kind  are  the  following;  o-overnments. 

Firft,  All  governments  -purely  defpotic.  Thefc 
may  be  either  monarchical,  orariltocraticak  The 
latter  are  the  worft,  agreeably  to  a  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  mailer  than 
many.  The  appetites  of  a  fingle  defpot  may  be 
eafily  fatiated  •,  but  this  may  be  impoiTible  where 
there  is  a  multitude. 

Secondlv,  All  provincial  governments. — The 
hlHory  of  mankind  proves  thele  to  be  the  worll  of 
all  governments ;  and  that  no  oppreffiun  is  equal 

(«)  He  who  wants  to  be  convinced  of  the  ^radicability^  evea 
>a  this  country,  of  a  complete  reprefentation,  fhould  read  a 
pamphlet  lately  p-jhiilhed,  the  title  of  which  is,  Taice  your 
Choic£, 
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to  that  which  one  people  are  capable  of  pradifing 
towards  another.  I  have  mentioned  fome  of  the 
reafons  of  this  in  the  Ohfervations  on  Civil  Liberty^ 
Part  I.  fe(51.  3.  Bodies  of  men  do  not  feel  for 
one  another  as  individuals  do.  The  odium  of  a 
cruel  a(5tion,  when  fliared  among  many,  is  not  re- 
garded. The  mailer  of  (laves  working  on  a 
plantation,  though  he  may  keep  them  down 
to  prevent  their  becoming  ftrong  enough  to 
emancipate  themfelves,  yet  is  led  by  intereji^ 
as  well  as  humanity^  to  govern  them  with  fuch 
moderation,  as  to  preferve  their  ufe  :  But  thefe 
eaufes  will  produce  niore  of  this  good  effetft, 
when  the  flaves  are  under  the  eye  of  their  pro- 
prietor, and  forni  a  part  of  his  family,  than  when 
they  are  fettled  on  a  diftant  plantation,  where  he 
can  know  4ittle  of  them,  and  is  obliged  to  trull 
them  to  the  management  of  rapacious  fervants. 

It  is  particularly  obfervable  here,  that  free 
governments,  though  happier  in  themfelves,  are 
more  oppreflive  to  their  provinces  than  defpotic 
governments.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fuh- 
je^s  of  free  (a)  Hates  are  worfe  Haves  than  the 
ftibjefts  of  ft.ites  not  free.  I'liis  is  one  of  the 
obfervations  which  Mr.  Hume  reprefents  as  an 
univerfal   axiom  in   politicks  {h). "  Though, 

'  {a)   "  A  free  fubjcft  of  a  f^ee  ftate"  is  a  coniraditilion  iq 
Wrms.,   Sec  the  Proclamation  for  a  Faft. 

{h)  Mr.  Hume's  EfTays.     Vol.  i.  EHay  iv.  p.  31. 

''  fay^ 
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"  fays  he,  free  governments  have  been  commonly 
"  the  mofl  happy  for  thoie  who  partake  of  their 
"  freedom,  yet  are  they  the  moft  oppreffive  and 
''  ruinous  to  their  provinces  •,  and  this  obrcrva-tion 
"  may  be  fixed  as  an  iiniverfal  axiom  in  politics. 
"  What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the 
*'  world  during  the  time  of  their  commonwealth  ? 

" Afier  the  dilTolution  of  the  commonwealth 

"  the  Roman  yoke  became  eafier  upon  the  pro- 
*'  vinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  us ;  and  it  may  be 
"  obferved,  that  many  of  the  word  Emperors 
"  [Bomitian^  for  inftance)  were  very   careful  to 

"  prevent   all  opprelTion   of  the  provinces. 

"  The  opprcfTion  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians 
■''  over  their  fubje6l  dates  in  Africa  went  io  far, 
as  we  learn  from  Polyhius  (Lib.  i.  cap.  72.) 
"  that  not  content  with  exa6ling  the  half  of  all 
"  the  produce  of  the  ground,  which  of  itfeif  was  a 
"  very  high  rent,  they  alfo  loaded  them  with  many 
"  other  taxes. — If  we  pafs  from  antient  to  modern 
"  times  we  fliall  always  lind  the  obkrvation  to 
"  hold.  The  provinces  of  abfolute  monarchies 
*'  are  always  better  treated  than  thofe  of  free 
*^  ftates." 

Thirdly,  Among  the   v^'orft   ibrts   of   govern- 
ments I  reckon  all  governments  by  a  corrupt  re- 

prefentation. There  is   no  inllance   in   which 

the   trite   obfervation  is   more  true  than  in   this, 

"  that  the  beil  things  when  corrupted  become  the 

D  4  "  worft." 
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^'  worfl:."  A  corrupt  reprelentation  is  fo  far  from 
being  any  defence  againfl:  oppreffion,  that  it  is  i\. 
fupport  to  it.  Long  eftabliflied  cuftoms,  in  tliis 
cafe,  afford  no  feciirity,  becaufe,  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  fuch  a  reprefentation,  they  may  be  eafily 
undermined  or  counccrat:Led  ,  nor  is  there  any  ia- 
jury  to  a  people  which,  with  the  iielp  of  fuch  an 
inflrument,  may  not  be  committed  with  fafcty, 
It  is  not,  hovv'ever,  every  degree  of  corruption, 
that  will  deltroy  the  ufe  of  a  reprefentation,  an4 
turn  it  into  an  evil  fo  dreadful.  In  order  to  this, 
corruption  mud  pafs  a  certain  limit.  But  every 
degree  of  it  tends  to  thi<:,  faps  the  foundation  of 
Liberty,  and  poifons  the  fountain  of  Legiflation. 
And  when  it  gets  to  its  lafl  ft^ge,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded its  utmoft  length  :  When,  in  particular, 
the  means  by  which  candidates  get  themfelves 
chofen  are  fuch  as  admit  the  worji^  but  exclude 
the  heji  men  •,  a  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  becoires 
little  better  than  a  fink  into  which  is  coUecfled  all 

that  is  moft  worthlefs  and  vile  in  a  kingdom. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  calamity  than  fuch   a 

government. It  is  impoffible  there   fhould   bs 

^  condition  more  wretched  than  that  of  a  nation, 
pnce  free,  fo  degenerated. 


g  P  N  C  L  y. 
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CONCLUSION. 

« 

Y  T  is  time  to  dirmifs  this  fubjefl.  Bat  I  cannot 
-•  take  a  final  leave  of  it,  (and  probably  of  all 
ilibjedls  of  this  kind)  without  adding  the  follow- 
ing refleflions  on  our  own  (late  in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Montesquieu  has  paid, 
the  highefl:  compliment  to  this  country,  by  defcrib- 
ing  its  conftitution  of  government,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  perfed  government  J  and  by  drawir>g  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  in  giving  an  account  of 

the  manners  and  charaAers  of  a  free  people. 

*'  All  (he  fays)  having,  in  free  dates,  a  fliare  in 
"  government,  and  the  laws  not  being  made  for 
^'  fome  more  than  others,  they  confider  themfelves 
"  as  monarch,   and  are  more  properly  confederates 

*'  than  fellow -ftihje^is. No  one  citizen    being 

^'  fubjecl  to  another,  each  fets  a  greater  value  on 
"  his  Liberty  than  on  the  glory  of  any  of  his  fel- 

**•  low-citizens. Being   independent,    they   are 

"  proud  ;  for  the   pride  of  kings  is  founded  on 

"  their  independence. They  are  in  a  conftanc 

"  ferment,  and  believe  themfelves  in  danger, 
**  even  in   thofe  moments   when    they   arc    molt 

"  fafe. They  realbn  ;  but  it  is  indifferent  whe- 

■^'  pher  tl>ey  reafon  well  or  ill.      It   is  fufficient 

*'  thaf 
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"  that  they  do  reafon.     Hence  fprings  that  Li- 

'*  beny  which  is    their   fccurity. This    (late, 

"  however,  will  lofe  its  Liberty.  It  will  perifh, 
"  when  the  hegijlativc  power  fhall  become  more 
"  corrupt  than  the  executive.'"  [a) 

Such  is  the  account  which  this  great  writer 
gave,  many  years  ago,  of  the  Eritip  conftitution 
and  people.  We  may  learn  from  it,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  difpofition  to  examine 
every  public  meafure,  to  cenfure  miniflers  of  ftate, 
and  to  be  reftlefs  and  clamorous,  which  has  hi- 
therto   charaflerized    us. On    the    contrary  ; 

we  Ihall  have  every  thing  to  fear,  when  this 
'difpofition  is  loft.  As  foon  as  a  people  grow 
fecure,  and  ceafe  to  be  quick  in  taking  alarms, 
they  are  undone.  A  free  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment cannot  be  prefcrved  without  an  ear- 
ncft  and  unremitting  jealoufy.  Our  Ccnilitution, 
in  particular,  is  lb  excellent,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
pereft  objed;  of  fuch  a  jealoufy.  For  my  own 
part,  I  admire  fo  much  the  general  frame  and 
principles  of  it,  that  I  could  be  almoft  fatisfiecl 
with  that  repreientation  of  the- kingdom,  v.'hich 
forms  the  mod  important  part  of  it,  had  I  no 
other  objed ion  to  this  reprefer.tation  than  its  incde- 
quatenefs.  Did  itconfiii  of  a  body  of  men,  fairly 
,  pleded  ibr  a  Hiort  term,  by  a  number  of  independr 
cm  perfonF,  of  all-  orders  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
ly) Spirit  of  Laws.     Book  xix.  ch.  2-. 
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idorr,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  prefent  voters  ; 
9nd  were  it,  after  being  eleded,  under  no  undue 
influence  •,  it  would  be  a  fecurity  of  fuch  import- 
ance, that  I  fhould  be  lefs  difpofed  to  complain 
of  the  injuftice  done,  by  its  inadequatenefs,  to  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  kingdom  by  depriving  them 
of  one  their  natural  and  unalienable  rights.  To 
fuch  a  body  of  reprefentatives  we  might  commit, 
with  confidence,  the  guardianfnip  of  our  rights, 
knowing,  that  having  one  intercfi:  with  the  reft 
of  the  flate,  they  could  not  violate  them  ;  or 
that  if  they  ever  did,  a  little  time  would  bring 
the  power  of  gaining  redrefs   without  tumult  or 

violence. Happy  the   people  lb  blefled. — — r 

If  wife,  they  will  endeavour,  by  every  poflible 
method,  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their  reprefen- 
tation  ;  and,  fhould  it  have  degenerated,  they  will 
lofe  no  time  in  effedin^a  reformation  of  it. — — • 
But  if,  unhappily,  infeclion  fhould  have  pervaded 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  ftate,  and  there  fhould  be 
no  room  to  hope  for  any  reformation,  it  will  be 
fcill  fome  confolation  to  refied:,  that  flavery,  in  all 
its  rigour,  will  not  immediately  follow.  Between 
the  time  in  which  the  fecurities  of  Liberty  are 
undermined,  and  its  final  fubverfion,  there  is  com- 
monlv  a  f^atterino-  interval  durina;  which  the  en- 
joyment  of  juiberty  may  be  continued,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fundamental  laws  and  rooted  habits 
wjfich  cannot  be  at  once  exterminated.     And  thi? 

interval 
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interval  is  longer  or  fiiorter,  according  as  the 
progrcfs  of  corruption  is  more  or  Icfs  rapid  ;  and 
men  in  pow^r  more  or   lefs  attentive  to  improve 

favourable   opportunities. The   p;f>vcrnment 

of  this  country,  in  pariicular,  is  fo  well  balanced, 
and  the  inftitutions  of  our  common  law  are  ib 
admirable,  and  have  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that 
we  can  bear  much  decay  before  our  liberties  fall. 
Fall,  however,  they  mufl,  if  our  public  af- 
fairs do  not  foon  take  a  new  turn.  That  very 
evil,  which,  according  to  the  great  writer  1  have 
quoted,  is  to  produce  our  ruin,  we  fee  working 

every  where  and   increafing  every  day. The 

following  fails,  among  many  others,  fliew  too 
plainly  whither  we  are  tending  and  how  far  we 
are  adyanced. 

Firll.    It  feems  to  me,  that  a  general  indifference 

is  gaining  ground  faft  among  us. This  is  the 

necclTary  effefl  of  increafing  luxury  and  difllpa- 
tion  •,  but  there  is  another  caufe  of  it,  which  I  think 
of  with  particular  regret. — In  confcquence  of  hav- 
jng  been  often  duped  by  falfc  patriots  i  and  found> 
tliat  the  leaders  of  oppofition,  when  they  get  into 
places,  forget  all  their  former  declarations  -,  the 
nation  has  been  led  to  a  convidion,  that  all  pa- 
triotifm  is  impofture,  and  all  oppofition  to  the 
meafures  of  government  nothing  but  a  flruggle  for 
power  and  its  emoluments.  The  honcft  and  in- 
dependent part  of  the  nation  entertain  at  prefent 
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mofl;  of  this  conviflion  ;  and,  therefore,  having 
few  pubJic  men  to  whom  they  can  look  wicii 
confidence,  they  give  up  all  zeal,  and  fink  into 
inatftivity  and  defpondence. 

Secondly.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  acquired  its  juft  weight  in  the  conl'citu- 
tion ;  and,  for  feme  years  afterwards,  it  was  often 
giving  much  trouble  to  men  in  power.  Of  late, 
it  is  well  known,   that  means  have  been  tryed  and 

a  fyltem  adopted  for  quieting  it. 1  will  not  fay 

with   what  fuccefs But  I  muft  fay,  that  the 

men  v»'hofe  policy  this  has  been,  have  ftruck  at 
the  very  heart  of  public  liberty,  and  are  the  word 

traitors    this   kingdom    ever   faw, '*   If  ever, 

*'  (fays  Judge  Blackjlone)  it  fhould  happen,  that 
"  the  independency  of  any  one  of  the  three 
*'  branches  of  our  legiflature  fhould  be  lofl  •,  or 
*'  that  it  fliould  become  fubfervient  to  the  views 
*'  of  either  of  the  other  tv/o,  there  would  foon  be 
*'  an  end  of  our  conftitution.  The  legiflature 
"  would  be  changed  from  that  which  was  origi- 
*'  nally  fet  up  by  the  general  confent  and  funda- 
*'  mental  zGt  of  the  fociety  ;  and  fuch  a  change,/ 
"  however  effeded,  is  according  to  Mr.  Locks 
"  (wlio  perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  far)  at 
''•  once  an  entire  difiblution  of  the  bands  of 
*'  government,  and  the  people  are  thereby 
"  reduced    to    a  (lais  of   anarchy,    v/ith   liberty 

"  to 
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*^  to  Gonditute  to  themielves  a  new  legiflative 
"  power.*'  {a) 

Thirdly.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  bills  for 
triennial  parliaments  pafied  both  Houfes,  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  court  (h).  At  the  Accession,  fepten- 
nial  parliaments  were  eftabliflied.  Since  this  laft 
period,  many  attempts  have  been  made,  by  the 
friends  of  the  conftitution,  to  rellore  triennial  par- 
liaments ',  and,  formerly,  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  the  minidry  were  able  to  defeat  thefc 
attempts.  The  divifion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  1735,  on   a  bill  for  this  purpofe,  was  247  to 

184. ~I  need  not  fay,  that  noiV  all  fuch  attempts 

drop  of  themielves.  So  much  are  the  fentiments 
of  our  reprefcntatives  changed  in  this  inftance,  that 
the  motion  for  fuch  a  bill,  annually  made  by  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Con:5mon?,  can 
fcarcely  produce  a  ferious  debate,  or  gain  the  leaft 

attention. For  feveral  years,  at  the  beginning 

of  the  lail  reign,  the  House  of  Commons  conilantly 
pafied  penfion  and  place  bills,  which  were  as  con- 
ftantly  rejefted  by  the  House  oP  Lords.  At  pre- 
fent,  no  one  is  fo  romantic  as  ever  to  think  of  intro- 
ducing any  fuch  bills  into  the  Houfe  oi  Commons. 

{a)  Introduction  ^o  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England^  p.  4S.     See  alio  Book  i.  ch.  8, 

{b)  In  1692  King  William  rejefted  a  bill  for  triennial 
Parliaments,  after  it  had  palted  both  Houfes.  But  in  a  fol- 
lowing year  he  thought  proper  to  give  his  affent  to  it. 
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Fourthly.  Standing  armies  have  in  all  ages 
been  deftruclive  to  the  Liberties  of  the  dates  into 
which  they  have  been  admitted. — Montesquieu 
(a)  obfcrves,  that  the  prcfervation  of  Liberty  in 
England  requires,   that  it  fhould   have  no  land 

forces. Dr.  Ferguson  calls  the  eitabJifhment 

of  Handing  armies  "  A  fatal  Refinement  in 

**  the  prelent  (late  of  civil  government."  (Z*) 

Mr.  Hu;;ie  pronounces  "  our  {landing  army  a 
"  mortal  didemper  in  th<;  Britiih  conftitution,  of 
"  which  it  mufl:  we-vitably  perish."  (c) — Formerly, 
the  nation  was  apprehenfive  of  this  danger;  and 
the  Jia7iding  army  was  a  conilant  fubje6l  of  warm 
debate  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  The  prin- 
cipal reafon  then  affigned  for  continuing  it  was, 
the  fecurity  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  againft 
the  friends  of  the  Pretender.  This  is  a  reafon 
which  nov/  exiils  no  more;  the  W'ou^^oi Hanover 
being  fo  well  eftablifhed  as  not  to  v/ant  any  fuch 

fecurity. The  (landing  army  alfo  is  now  more 

numerous  and  formidable  than  ever;  and  yet  all 
oppofition  to  it  is  loft,  and  it  is  become  in  a  man- 
ner a  part  of  the  conftitution. 

Fifthly.    For  many  years  after  the  acceOion  the 
national  debt  was  thought  an  evil  fo  alarmino- 
that  the  redu6tion  of  it  v/as  recommended  every 

(a)  Spirit  of  Laws.     Book  xix.  ch.  27. 

\b)  Hillory  of  Civil  Society.     Part  vi.  feft.  5, 

(»}  PeZ/V/Va/Difcourfes.     Effay  xii.  p.  301, 
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year  from  the  throne  to  the  attention  of  Parlia-» 
ment  as  an  objed:  of  the  lafl:  importance.  The 
Fund  appropriated  to  this  purpofe  was  called  the 
ONLY  HOPE  of  the  kingdom  i  and  when  the  prac- 
tice of  alienating  it  begun,  it  was  reckoned  a 
kind  of  facrilege,  and  zcaloufly  oppofed  in  the 
Hoiife  of  Commons^  and  protefted  againft  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  But  now,  though  the  debt  is 
almoll  tripled^  we  fit  under  it  with  perfc6l  indif- 
ference ;  and  the  facred  fund,  which  repeated  laws 
had  ordered  to  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe  than 
the  redemption  of  it,  is  always  alienated  of  courfe, 
and  become  a  conftant  part  of  the  current  fup- 
plies,  and  much  more  an  encouragement  to  difli- 
pation  than  a  prefervative  from  bankruptcy. 

Sixthly.  Nothing  is  more  the  duty  of  the  re- 
prefentativcs  of  a  nation  than  to  keep  a  (Irid  eye 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  granted  for 
public  fervicL-s. — In  the  reign,  of  King  William, 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  paflTed  almoft  every  year 
bills  for  appointing  commifTioners  for  taking, 
dating  and  examining  the  public  accounts ;  and, 
particularly,  the  army  and  navy  debts  and  con^ 
ira(5ls.  In  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Ann  fuch  bills 
became  lefs  frequent.  But  fincc  the  acceffion, 
only  two  motions  have  been  made  for  fuch  bills ; 
one  in  1715,  and  the  other  m  1741;  and  both 
were  rejcded. 

S-"ven?hly..- 
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Seventhly.  I  hope  I  may  add,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  kingdom  could  not  have  been  brought 
to  acquiefce  in  what  was  done  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Middlefex  eleflion.  This  is  a  precedent  which,  by 
giving  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  power  of  ex- 
cluding its  members  at  difcretion,  and  of  intro- 
ducing others  in  their  room  on  a  minority  of 
votes,  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  a  felf-created 
Houfe,  and  to  deftroy  entirely  t!ie  right  of 
reprefentation  :  And  a  few  more  fuch  pre- 
cedents  would  completely  overthrow  the  confli- 
tution. 

Laftly.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  the 
addition  which  has  been  lately  made  to  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  by  throwing  into  its  hands  the  Eaji- 
India  Company.  Nothing  more  unfavourable  to 
the  fecurity  of  public  Liberty  has  been  done  fince 
the  Revolution  :  And  fhould  our  rtatefmen, 
thus  ftrengthened  by  the  patronage  of  the  East, 
be  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  conqueft  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  West,  they  will  indeed  have  no 
fmall  reafon  for  triumph;  and  there  will  be  little 
left  to  proteft  us  againfl  the  encroachments  and 
ufurpations  of  power.  Rome  funk  into  flavery, 
in  confequence  of  enlarging  its  territories,  and 
becoming  the  center  of  the  wealth  of  conquered 
provinces,  and  the  feat  of  univerfal  empire.  It 
feems  the  appointment  of  Providence,  that  free  ■ 
itates,  when,  not  contented  with  yi-^-o-overnmenr, 
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and  prompted  bytheloveof  domination,  they  make 
themfelves  niafters  of  other  flates,  fhall  lofe  Liberty 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  take  it  away-,  and,  by 
fubduing,  be  themfelves  fubdued.  Diftant  and  de- 
pendent provinces  can  be  governed  only  by  a  mi- 
litary force.  And  a  military  force  which  governs 
abroad,  will  foon  govern  at  home.  The  Romans 
were  fo  fcnfible  of  this,  that  they  made  it  treafon 
for  any  of  their  generals  to  march  their  armies 
over  the  Rubicon  into  lialy.  C^sar,  therefore, 
when  he  came  to  this  river,  hefitated  ;  but  he 
pafled  it,  and  enflaved  his  country. 

"  Among  the  circumitances  (fays  Dr.  Fergu- 
'*  son)  which  in  the  event  of  national  profperity 
*'  and  in  the  refult  of  commercial  arts,  lead  to 
*'  the  eftablifhment  of  defpotifm,  there  is  none 
"  perhaps  that  arrives  at  this  termination  with  fo 
"  fure  an  aim  as  the  perpetual  enlargement  of  ter- 
**  ritory.  In  every  ftate  the  freedom  of  its  mem- 
*'  bers  depends  on  the  balance  and  adjuftment  of 
"  its  interior  parts  j  asd  the  exiilence  of  any  fuch 
*'  freedom  among  mankind  depends  on  the  ba- 
"  lance  of  nations.  In  the  progrefs  of  conqueft 
*'  thofe  who  are  fubdued  are  faid  to  have  loft  their 
"  liberties.  But,  from  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
"  to  conquer  or  to  be  conquered  has  appeared  in 
«'  effeft  the  fame."  {a) 

(fl)  HiHory  of  Civil  Society.    Part  iv.  fed.  5. 
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Many  more  fads  of  this  kind  might  cafily  be 

enumerated  ;    but   thefe  are  fuiBcicnt. They 

fliew,  with  fad  evidence,  how  fall  we  have,  for 
fome  time,  been  advancing  towards  the  greateft 
of  all  public  calamities. 

We  may,  alfo,  infer  from  the  preceding  ob- 
fervations,  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  our 
deliverance  is  pofTible ;  and  that  is,  by  Restor- 
ing   OUR    GRAND    NATIONAL    SECURITY.       ThJS    is 

the  objeft  which  our  great  men  in  oppofition 
ought  to  hold  forth  to  the  kingdom,  and  to 
bind  themfelves  by  fome  decifive  tefts  to  do  all 
they  can  to  obtain.  That  patriotifm  muft  be 
fpurious  which  does  not  carry  its  views  princi- 
pally to  this.  Without  it,  nothing  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  kingdom ;  and  even  an  ac- 
commodation with  America  would  only  preferve 
a  limb,  and  fave  from  prefent  danger,  while  a 
gangrene  was  left  to  confume  the  vitals. 

But,  probably,  we  are  gone  too  far ;  and  cor- 
ruption has  ftruck  its  roots  too  deep  to  leave  us 

much    room  for  hope. Mr.   Hume  has   ob- 

ferved,  {a)  that  as  the  affairs  of  this  country  are 
not  likely  to  take  a  turn  favourable  to  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  perfedl  plan  of  Liberty,  "  an  ab- 
*'  folute  monarchy  is  the  eafieft  death,  the  true 
"  Euthanasia  of   the   Britifh    conftitution." — 

ifl)  See  Mr.  Hume's  Effays.  Vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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If  this  obfervation  is  juft,  our  conditution  (fhould 
no  great  calamity  intervene)  is  likely,  iri  feme 
future  period,  to  Eeceive  a  very  quiet  diflblution, 
— ' — At  prefent,  however,  it  muft  be  acknov/- 
Jedged,  that  we  enjoy  a  degree  of  Liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  which  has  feldom  been  paralleled  among 
mankind.  We  ought  to  rejoice  in  thir.  happinefs; 
and  to  be  grateful  to  that  benevolent  difpofer  of 
all  events  who  blefles  us  with  it.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  our  hearts  muft  bleed  when  we  refledt, 
that,  the  fupports  of  it  having  given  way,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  fnfferance  which  we  owe  to 
the  temper  of  the  times;  the  knity  of  our  go- 
vernors ;  and  fome  awe,  in  which  tlie  friends 
of  defpotifm  are  ftill  held,  by  the  voice  and  fpirit 

of  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the  kingdom. May 

thefe  caufes,  if  no  better  fecurities  can  be  hoped 
for,  long  delay  our  fate. 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  I  have  now 
faid  is  meant  on  the  fuppofition,  that  our  affairs 
will  proceed  fmoothly  till,  by  a  common  and  na- 
tural progrefs,  we  have  gone  the  round  of  other 
nations  once  free,  and  are  brought  to  their  end. 
' — —But  it  is  poffible  this  m.ay  not  happen. — ^ — 
Our  circumftances  are  fingular-,  and  give  us  reafon 
to  fear,  that  we  have  before  us  a  death  which 
will  not  be  eafy  or  common, 

PART 
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P   A   R   T      II. 

CONTAINING 

Remarks  oq  fome  Particulars  in  a 
Speech  at  opening  the  Budget  in 
April  1776. 


SECT.         L 

Supplemental  Obfervations  on  the  Surplus  of  the 
Revenue  -,  the  ^dntity  of  Coin  in  the 
Kingdom  -,   and  Paper-Credit. 

IT  is  well  known,  that  the  great  minifter  who 
prefides  over  our  finances,  took  occafion,  at 
opening  the  Budget  in  April  laft,  to  enter  into  a 
particular  account  of  the  (late  of  the  nation.  In 
this  account,  he  reprefented  us  as  in  a  condition  the 
niofc  found  and  happy  •,  our  trade  and  revenue 
flourifhing ;  our  common  people  well  provided 
for ;  our  debts  and  taxes  light  ;  our  current 
fpecie  fufficiently  ample  ;  our  paper-circulation 
fafe  i  and  the  Bank,  in  particular,  as  'irtle  lefs 
firm  and  durable  than  the  world. 
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This  account,  fo  encouraging  and  flattering, 
vas  generally  underftood  to  be  given  in  defigned 
oppofition  to  another  account  very  different,  which 
had  been  given  in  the  Obfervations  on  Civil  Li- 

lerty. It  cannot,  therefore,  I  hope,  be  thought 

too  prefuming  in   me  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks in  my  own  defence. 

I  have  grounded  my  opinion  of  the  hazardous 
flate  of  the  kingdom,  partly  on  the  imallnefs  of 
the  furplus  in  the  revenue,  and  the  nature  and 
circumftances  of  our  paper-circulation,  compared 
with  the  quantity  oi  fpecie  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  weight  of  our  debts  and  taxes. 

The  furplus  of  the  revenue  I  have  made  out  in 
two  different  methods  •,  and  by  a  deduclion  fo 
minute,  that  it  is,  I  think,  fcarcely  poffible  it 
fhould  be  materially  wrong.  One  of  thefe  methods 
brings  it  out  338,759/.  per  ami.  {a) :  and  the 
other,  ^00,000 1,  per  ann.  fuppofing  the  expence 
of  calling  in  the  gold  coin,  and  the  profits  of 
lotteries  excluded  ;  the  land-tax  at  three  (hillings 
in  the  pound  ;  and  the  peace  ellabliiliment  the 
fame  that  it  has  been  at  a  medium  for  eleven  years, 
from  1764  to  1775. 

Nothing  more  was  faid  in  oppofition  to  this, 
than  a  general  intimation,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war  with  America,  the  peace-eftablifliment  for 

.  (a)  See  tli«  concliilion  of  the  Third  Part. 
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the  navy  would  have  been  reduced,  and  a  fufficient 
furplus  gained  (including  lotteries)  to  enable  par- 
liament to  pay  off  a  million  every  year  of  the 
public  debt. 

I  am  very  fenfible  that  redu(5lions  of  the  public 
expences   and   improvements  in  the  revenue  are 
pra6licable,  which  would  give  fuch  a  furplus.    But 
I  am  afraid,  they  will  never  take  place.     Nor  can 
I  think.  It  proper,  in  determining  what  permanent 
furplus  we  poffefs,    to   include  thofe    pernicious 
profits  of  lotteries,   by  vv^hich  infinitely  more  is 
upon  the  whole  loft  than  gained;  or,  to  form  our 
judgment  of  the  expence  of  future  years,  by  any 
other  rule  than  the:  medium  expence  of  ^^2/?  years. 
— — It   would,   however,  give  little  confolation, 
were  there  a  certainty  that,  had  peace  continued, 
a  MILLION  annually  of  the  public  debt  would  have 
been  difcharged.     This  would  have  made  a  very 
flow  progrefs  in  difcharging  our  debts.     A  mil- 
lion every  year  difcharged  in  peace,   and  eight  or 
ten  millions  every  year  added  in  war,  would  leave 
lis  under  the  neceflicy  of  breaking  at  laft.     But 
hitherto  we  have  not  proceeded  in   a   courfe   fo 
favourable.     The  great  perfon  to  whom  I  refer, 
muft   know,   that  in  1772,  he  announced  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons y  his  intention  to  pay  off  a  mil* 
lion  and  a  half  tw try   year,   and  seventeen  mil- 
lions  in   ten  years  •,    that    yet  only  2.800,000/. 
was  paid  off  in  the  three  fubfeqvent  years ;   and 

E  4  that. 
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that,  on  account  of  the  increafe  of  the  navy  and 
civil-lift  debts,  there  has  not  been  in  faft  the 
ability  (without  the  help  of  lotteries)  to  pay  half 
that  fum. 

In  page  74th  of  the  Ohfervations  on  Civil  Li- 
hert)\  I  have  faid,  "  that  it  has  appeared  lately, 
"  that  the  gold  fpecie  of  the  kingdom,  is  no 
"  more  than  about  twelve  millions  and  a 
"  HALF." This  aflertion  has  been  much  con- 
troverted ;  and  it  is  therefore  neccfiary  I  ihould. 
give  a  diftinfl  account  of  the  reafons  on  which  it 
was  grounded. 

I  had  learnt  from  unqueftionable  authority, 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  brought  into  the 
mint,  by  the  A£ls  of  Parliament  and  Proclamations 
in  1773  and  1774,  was  about  nine  millions  {a) ; 
or  as  much  as,  when  recoined,   amounted  nearly 

to  that  fum. 1  find  alfo,  that  it  was  expeded 

by  the  beft  judges,  that  the  proclamation  lately 
iffued  would  bring  in  about  three  millions.  Thefe 
two  fums  make  up  tivelve  millions ;  and  they  in- 
clude the  gold  coin  of  Ireland.  Let  this  be  efti- 
mated  at  a  {h)  million  ;  and  the  whole  gold  coin 

(a)  This  was  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  neble  Lord 
at  opening  the  laft  Budget. 

{b)  I  have  mentioned  this  fum  at  random.  It  is  not  of 
great  confequence  whether  it  is  half  a  million  too  little  or 
kalf  a  million  coo  much. 

of 
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of  Britain^  to  be  brought  in  by  all  the  caHs,  will 
be  ELEVEN  millions-,  and  none  will  remain,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  was  deficient  lefs  than  a  grain 
in  a  guinea,  and  remained  in  the  kingdom,  at  the 
time  the  coin  A<ft  took  effedl  in  June  1773.  Wc 
are  here  left  entirely  to  conjtifture.  But  it  (hould 
be  remembered,  that  for  many  years  before  1773, 
the  heavy  coin  was  catched  up  as  foon  as  ilTued, 
and  either  clipped,  or  melted  down  and  exported  j 
and  that  from  hence  arofe  fuch  a  fcarcity  of 
heavy  coin,  that,  in  fome  counties,  heavy  guineas 
might  be  difpofed  of  at  a  premium.  In  fuch 

circumftances,  an  allowance  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  for  the  coin  deficient  lefs  than  a  grain 
in  a  guinea  before  the  coin  A<5t  in  1773,  feems  to 
be  fufficient  •,  and  therefore,  it  might,  I  think, 
with  reaibn  be  faid,  that  it  appeared  that  the  gold 
coin  of  the  kingdom  was  about  twelve  mil- 
lions AND  A  HALF. 

But  there  is  another  rcafon,  by  which  I  have 
been  convinced,  that  this  is  a  moderate  eflimate. 

The  quantity  of  gold  coin,  deficient  between 
three  and  fix  grains  in  a  guinea,  vv^as  4.800,000/. 

and  this,  when  recoined,   made  4.600,000/. 

The  coin  deficient  lefs  than  three  grains  could 
not  have  been  fo  much,  for  the  following;  reafons. 
Firft,  new  coin  being  rougher,  wears  fafter  than 
old  coin ;    and  therefore,  does  not  remain  fo  long 

in 
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in  any  given  degree  of  deficiency. — Second[Iy,  coin, 
deficient  lefs  than  three  grains,  is  fubjeft  to  feveral 
peculiar  cauies  of  diminution  and  deilruflion. — 
Clipping  and  fweating  remove  part  of  it  to  greater 
degrees  of  deficiency ;  and  part  is  deftroyed  by 
being  melted  down  and  exported  ;  vi^hereas, 
lighter  coin  is  diminifhed  only  by  being  worn  (a). 

(a)  The  qaantity  of  coin  v/lthin  all  equal  degrees  of  defi- 
ciency would  be  equal,  were  equal  quantities  ifTued  every 
year,  and  were  there  alfo  no  caufe  which  diminifhed  or  de- 
firo}'ed  it,  except  the  uniform  operation  of  time  in  wearing  it. 
Any  caufe,  therefore,  which  deftroys  it  more,  or  diminilhes  it 
fafter  at  firft  than  at  lafl,  muft  render  the  quantity  lefs  in  the 
firfl:  degrees  of  deficiency.  And  the  fame  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  greater  proportion  ifTued  formerly,  in  any  given 
time,  than  of  late. The  caufes  of  diminution  never  pro- 
bably operated  fo  much  on  the  gold  coin  as  they  did  for  about 
twelve  years  before  1775  ;  and  this  will  balance  the  greater 
proportion  coined  during  that  time.  The  very  reafon  of  the 
increafe  of  coinage  in  thofe  years  was,  a  neceifity  created  by 
the  lofs  of  the  new  coin,  and  never  before  felt  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  coinage,  however,  in  thofe  years,  was  not  fo 
much  more  than  ufual  as  fome  may  imagine.  In  ten  years 
before  1770,  eight  millions  and  a  half  were  coined  ;  and  in 
twelve  years  after  the  JcceJJio::,  the  fame  quantity  was  coined  ; 
and  in  twenty-feven  years  after  the  AcceJJlon,  more  was  coined 
than  in  twenty-feven  years   before   1770.     See  Confiderations 

6n  Money,  Biilhon,  Sec.  p.  2. The  whole  quantity  of  gold 

coined  from  the  Acceffion  to  1770,  was  near  39  millions; 
more  than  one  half  of  which  muft  have  been  melted  and 
exported  ;  and,  the  greateft  part  of  the  remainder  muft  have 
been  precipitated  in  its  progrcfs  towards  deficiency  by  being 
clipped  and  fweated. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  reafons  feem  to  prove,  that  if  the  gold 
coin,  deficient  in  June  1773  lefs  than  three  grains, 
is  eftimated  at  five  millions^  (that  is,  at  a  little 
more  than  the  coin  deficient  between  three  and 
fix  grains)  it  will  be  rated  rather  too  high  j  and 
the  conclufion  will  be,  that  the  whole  of  our  gold 
coin  (exclufive  of  the  Irijh)  might  polTibly  be  lefsy 
but  could  not  have  been  7nuch  more,  than  the  fum 
at  which  I  have  reckoned  it. 

Such  have  been  the  fads  and  arguments  by 
which  my  judgment  has  been  determined  in  this 

inftance. But  it  muft  not  be  overlooked,  that 

it  helps  only  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  circulating 
fpecie  in  the  kingdom,  as  diftinguifhed  from  that 
which  is  hoarded.  When  the  Obfervatiom  on  Civil 
Liberty  were  publiflied,  I  did  not  apprehend,  that 
this  part  of  the  coin  could  be  confiderable  enough 
to  deferve  regard.  But  the  contrary  has  lately 
appeared.  The  Proclamation  ifTued  laft  fummer, 
and  which  it  was  expefled  would  bring  in  about 
three  millions,  has,  I  am  informed,  brought  in  about 
Jix  millions  and  a  half.  This  exceeds  the  fum  at 
which  I  have  been  led  to  ftate  the  whole  gold  coin 
deficient  lefs  than  three  grains  ;  and  proves,  that 
feveral  millions  muft  have  been  hoarded  (a).    Nor, 

I  think, 

(c)  When  the  filver  fpecie  was  recoined  in  King  "William's 
time,  it  appeared,  that  a  great  treafure  had  been  hoarded 

before 
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I  think,  will  this  appear  incredible,  when  it  is  re-^ 
collected,  that  only  gold  coin  under  three  grains 
of  deficiency  is  likely  to  be  hoarded  -,  and  alfo, 
that  diflruft  of  the  Funds  and  of  Paper-money  has 
a  particular  tendency  to  increafe  the  pradice  of 
hoarding. 

Afiifted,  therefore,  by  this  new  light,  I  would 
now  ftate  the  circulating  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom 
before  1773,  nearly  as  I  did  before;   and  call  it 

TWELVE  or  THIRTEEN  MILLIONS.       But    the  wholc 

gold  coin  (including  the  hoarded  part)  I  would 
reckon  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  {b). 

An  account  very  different  from  this  was  given 
{at  opening  the  Budget  -,  the  fubllancc  of  which 
I  will  ftate  as  faithfully  as  my  memory  will 
enable  me ;  and  juft  as  I  undcrftood  it. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772,  to 
-"  the  23d  of  April  laft,  13.200,000/.  had  been 
*'  coined  at  the  Tower  -,  and  on  that  day  there 
^'  was  6co,ooo/.  more  ready  to  be  coined. • 

before  the  Reijolution,  in  confequence  of  the  dano^er  of  public 
liberty  at  that  time.   See  Davenant's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  439,  hc> 
In  Rujpa  it  is  reckoned,   that  as  much  money  lies  buried 
under  ground,  as  exills  above  ground. 

{JH)  In  thefe  fums  is  included  all  the  coin  which  the  late 
Proclamations  have  brought  in  from  Holland  and  other 
foreign  countries ;  and  which,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  relftng  flock  of  the  kingdom. 

All 
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"  All  this,  (it  was  intimated)  is  now  left  in  the 
*'  kingdom.  The  laft  Proclamation,  it  was  ex- 
"  pefted,  would  bring  in  three  millions  more-, 
"  which,  added  to  the  coin  deficient  lefs  than  a 
*'  grain  reftino;  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 

o  o  c? 

"Coin  A(5t  in  1773,  and  ifTued  before  1772, 
"  will  make  the  whole.  Eighteen  or  Nineteen 
"  Millions  (a)." 

On  this  account  I  would  obferve, 

Firft.  That  if  juft,  it  proves  that,  in  1773,  a 
third  at  leaft  of  the  circulatiiig  coin  was  in  the  bell 
(late  poffible.  For  the  late  calls  having  fhewn, 
that  there  was  then,  in  Britain  and  Ireland^  no 
more  than  about  twelve  millions  deficient  ?nore 
than  a  grain  ;  fix  millions  (that  is,  a  third  of 
eighteen  millions)  or  feven  millions  (that  is,  more 
than  a  third  of  nineteen  millions)  mud  have, been 
deficient  lefs  than  a  grain,  {b) — It  will  alfo  follow, 

{a)  Or  deducing  a  million  for  the  Injh  coin,  feventeen  or 
eighteen  millions. 

{b)  This  is  faid  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  laft  call  would 
bring  in  no  more  than  was  expeded,  or  about  three  mil- 
lions. Its  having  brought  in  above  double  this  fum  makes 
little  difference.  For  it  proves,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
gold  coin  muft  have  been  (according  to  Lord  North's  me- 
thod of  computing)  21  or  22  millions ;  and  the  quantity  defi- 
cient more  than  a  grain  about  15  millions  3  and,  confequently, 
fix  or  feven  millions  (that  is,  near  a  third)  will  ftill  remain 
XO  be  the  quantity  deficient  lefs  than  a  grain. 

(fince 
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(fincc  the  quantity  brought  in  by  the  firll  call  is 
known  to  have  been  4,900,000!.)  that  but  little 
more  than  a  fourth  could  have  been  deficient  fo 
much  as  fix  grains,  or  a  (hilling  in  a  guinea.—— 
No  perfon  can  think  this  credible  who  recollefts 
the  diftrefs  of  traffic,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
kingdom  before  1773. 

Secondly.  The  truth  of  the  account  I  have 
ftated  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  fuppo- 
lition,  that  all  the  gold  coined  fmce  the  beginning 
of  1772  is  now  in  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive on  what  grounds  this  was  taken  for  o-ranced. 

From  the  beginning  of  1772  to  June  1773, 

the  practice  of  clipping  was  more  prevalent 
than  it  had  ever  been.  During  the  greateft  part 
of  1772,  the  price  of  gold  was  fo  much  above 
mint  price,  that  a  profit,  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 
might  be  got  by  melting  heavy  guineas  'a).  And, 
in  February  in  that  year,  the  price  of  gold  was  at 

(fl)  It  has  been  thought  very  ftrange,  that  a  piece  of  metal 
Ihould  bear  a  higher  price,  merely  becaufe  it  wants  the  ftamp 
of  the  mint.  But  the  reafon  is,  that  bullion  alone  being  ex- 
portable in  any  confiderable  quantity,  the  price  of  it  muft 
vary  as  the  demand  for  it  varies ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
balance  of  payment  between   us  and  the  reft  of  the   world   is 

favourable  or  unfavourable.- This  will  be  explained  at  the 

beginning  of  the  Third  Part,  where  it  will  appear  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  the  national  debt, 
this  balance  has  been  generally  againfl  us  ever  fmce  the  end 
of  the  lafl  w  ar. 

4!.  IS. 
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4I.  IS.  6d.  per  ounce-,  and  4  4  psr  cent,  might 
be  got  by  melting  heavy  guineas,  Inftead,  there- 
fore, of  believing,  that  all  the  gold  coined  fincc 
the  beginning  of  1772  remains  with  us-,  I  think 
it  almoft  certain,  that  the  greateft  part  of  all 
coined  during  the  firfl  year  and  a  half  of  this  pe- 
riod, has  been  either  clipped  or  melted  into  bul- 
lion. That  part  which  was  clipped  has  been  re- 
coined  ;  and  that  part  which  was  melted  has  been 
either  recoined  or  exported  ;  and,  therefore,  nei- 
ther has  made  any  addition  to  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom. 

Thefe  obfervations  demonftrate,  that  the 
amount  of  the  gold  coin  at  the  time  of  the  Coin 
Aft  in  1773,  muft  have  been  near  the  fum  at 
which  I  have  reckoned  it.  There  may,  for  ought 
I  know,  have  been  an  increak  fince  i  but  I  fhall 
not  believe  there  has,  till  I  know,  whether  the  coin 
brought  in  by  the  laft  proclamation  has  been  all 
recoined  and  ilfued.  But  this  cannot  be  expected; 
for  fhould  it  be  clone,  Four  Millions  [a)  more 
will  have  been  coined  and  ifilied,  than  has  been 

brought  in. The  truth,  therefore,    may   be, 

that  the  coinage,  fince  June  1773,  has  been  car- 

{a)  The  coin  brought  in  ^all  Summer,  added  to  near  14 
millions  coined  from  the  beginning  of  1772  to  the  time  of 
the  laft  call,  amounts  to  about  20  millions  and  a  half;  but 
only  16  millions  and  a  half  have  been  brought  in,  including 
the  coin  from  Ireland  and  foreign  countries. 

ried, 
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ried  on  only  to  provide  a  fupply  of  new  coin  to 
be  exchanged  for  old  j  in  which  cafe,  the 
quantity  of  coin  in  the  kingdom,  even  according 
to  this  method  of  computing  it,  will  come  out 
nearly  the  fime  with  that  which  I  have  given. 

After  all,  let  the  fpecie  of  the  kingdom,  includ- 
ing the  fiiver,  be  allowed  to  be  as  confiderable  as 
fome  have  afferted  ;  or  about  four  millions  more 
than  I  have  reckoned  it  -,  the  difference  arifing 
•from  hence  will  not  be  of  particular  confequence  ; 
and  it  will  be  ftill  true,  that  notwithflanding  all 
our  increafe  of  trade  and  apparent  opulence,  the 
fpecic  of  the  kingdom  (a)  is  not  much  more  than 

it  was  at  the  Revoiutic7i. V/hat  then  is  all  the 

reft  of  our  circulating  cafli  ?  What  is  it  keeps 
up  rents  -,  feeds  our  luxury ;  pays  our  taxes ; 
fupplies  the  revenue,  and  fupports  government  ? 
— Paper,  chiefly,  emitted,  not  only  ar  the  Bank, 
but  by  tradefmen,  merchants,  and  bankers  in  every 
•corner  of  the  kingdom. And  is  this  a  folid 

{a)    Or    EIGHTEEN     MILLIONS     AND     A     HALF.       ScC   Df, 

Davenant's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  363,  kc.  443,  &c.  A 
great  part  of  this  fpecie  was  carried  out  of  the  nation  in  King 
William's  wars ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  the  taxes 
became  unprnduifiive  ;  and  that  Government  fell  under  great 
difficulties,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  relieved  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Bank  and  the  increafe  of  trade.  See  the 
beginning  of  the  Third  Part. 

7  and 
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and  permanent  fupport  ?  (^)  Is  there,  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world,    another  inftance  of  a  great 

kingdom  fo  fupported  ? The  caufcs  are  num- 

bcrlefs  which  may  fuddenly  defVroy  it  j  and  were 

this 

(^)  The  paper  currency  of  the  Colonies  is  one  of  the  gfeateft 
difadvantages  under  which  they  labour;  but  it  is  of  a  more 
fafe  and  permanent  nature  than  ours.  Were  it  not  fo,  it 
could  not  have  been  of  the  leaft  ufe  to  them  for  the  laft  year 
and  a  half.  He  who  doubts  this,  need  only  confider  what 
our  paper  would  be  worth  were  we  now  invaded  as  they  are. 

This  difference  depends  chiefly,   on  the  following  circum- 

ftances. Their  paper  is  not  payable  on  demand. — It  is  % 

legal  tender. It  reprefents  fixed  property  which  is  mort- 
gaged for  it. It  does  not  fupport  fuch  a  monftrous  debt 

as  ours. — And  when  public  emergencies  require  any  ex- 
traordinary emiflions,    they   are   generally  funk  by  taxes   in 

four  or  five  years. It  is  the  firll  of  thefe  circumftances  that 

gives  our  paper  its  currency ;  and  it  is  alfo  this  circumftance 
that  creates  the  danger  attending  it,  by  rendering  it  iifcapable 

of  fuftaining  any  great  Ihock  or  panic. The  pofleflion    of 

fecurities  equ.il  in  nominal  value  to  the  amount  of  the  paper 
emitted,  or  the  debts  contradted,  is  of  little  confequence  when 
the  value  of  thefe  fecurities  depends  on  the  paper,  and  is  cre- 
ated by  it ;  that   is,  in  other  words,   when   the  debts   them- 

felves  are  the  very  caih  which  muft  pay  the  debts. Nothing 

can  be  more  unnatural  than  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  ;  and  it  may 
hereafter  be  a  curious  objed:  of  enquiry,  how  it  could  be  ever 
poffible  that  it  fliould  fubfifl  any  long  time. 

In  page  78  of  the  Ohfer'vations  on  Ci-~uil  Liberty,  I  have  faid, 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  France  has  no  fuch  dependence  as 
•*  we  have  on  paper-credit ;  and  that  its  fpecie  amounts  to 
•'  6j  millions  fterling."     In  mentioning  this  fum  I  took  the 

F  loweH: 
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this  to  happen,  we  fliould  fall  at  once,  with  a 
debt  of  140  millions  upon  us,  to  the  (late  we  were 
in  before  the  Revolution. Imagination  can- 
not paint  to  itfelf  the  fliock  this  would  give. 

loweft  of  different  accounts  which  I  had  then  received  from 
different  authorities.  I  have  fince  received  accounts  which 
make  it  Zj  millions  and  a  half,-  or  2000  millions  of  li-ures. 
This,  in  particular,  is  the  account  of  an  author  whom  all 
know  to  be  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  this  fubjeft ;  I  mean 
the  author  of  the  Treatife  on  the  hegljlation  and  Coimnerce  of 

Corn,   Part  I.  chap.   v. In  the   fame   treatife  it   is   faid, 

(Part  I.  chap,  viii,)  that  it  appears,  from  the  returns  made  by 
the  intendants  of  the  different  Provinces,  that  the  number  of 
eainaal  deaths  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  for  three 
yeats  ended  in  1772,  was  780,040.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  ingenious  author,  that  this  account  may  be  depended 
on  ;  and  if  fo,  France  muft  contain  26  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  for  the  befl  obfervations  prove,  that  no  more  than  a 
thirty-third  part  of  a  whole  kingdom  dies  annually.  See  Ob- 
fervations on  Reverfionary  Payments,  page  200. — In  Sive^en, 
though  a  nineteenth  part  die  in  the  capital  every  year,  only 
a  thirty-fifth  part  die  in  the  whole  kingdom.  See  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions,  Vol.  Ixv.  for  1775,  p.  426.  The 
particulars  now  mentioned,  added  to  the  nature  of  the 
debts  of  France  as  mentioned  in  page  78  of  the  Qb/er- 
■fations  on  Ciwl  Liberty,  form  a  ftriking  contrail  between 
the  ftate  of  that  kingdom  and  ours.  Nothing  gives  us  our  fu- 
periority  but  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our  Religion 
and  our  Liberty.  Even  in  thefe  refpefls,  however,  they 
feem  to  be  impKivlng,  while  we  are  declining.  Montefquieuj 
Ahhe  Rayi'.al,  and  others  of  their  moft  admired  writers,  incul- 
cate principles  of  government,  and  breathe  a  fpirit  of  Liberty^ 
which,  to  the  fharae  of  this  country,,  are  become  offenlive  in  it. 

I  muft 
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I  muft  repeat  here  what  I  have  faid  in  the  Oh- 
fervations  on  Civil  Liberty ^  page  73,  Sic.  that  we 
fhould  think  of  nothing  but  guarding  ourfelves 
againft  the  danger  of  fuch  a  fituation,  by  reftrifl- 
ing  our  paper  currency,  and  gradually  diicharging 

our  public  debts. In  giving  this  admonition,  I 

look  upon  myfelf  as  doing  my  country  one  of 
the  belt  offices  in  my  power  ;  and  ading  in  the 
character  of  one  who  calls   to  another  to  awake 

who  is  fleeping  over  a  precipice. But  I  know 

I   call   in   vain. The  great    minifter  who  di- 

re6ls  our  finances  has  aflured  us  all  is  well ;  and, 
under  this  perluafion,  \vt  are  advancing,  with 
unfufpicious  and  carelefs  fpeed,  to  the  cataftrophe 
I  have  pointed  out-,  and  purfuing  meafures  which 
mufl:  incrcafe  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  it,  and 
the  diftrefs  attending  it. 

Among  theie  meafures   I  have  mentioned  the 

prefent   new  coinage. Before  this   coinage,  I 

have  obferved,  the  light  money  always  remained, 
becaufe  nothing  could  be  got  by  melting  and  ex- 
porting it.  But  now,  as  foon  as  gold  nfes  to  the 
price  it  bore  for  many  years  before  1773,  the 
melters  and  exporters  of  coin  will  be  faved  the 
trouble  of  felecflion  ;  and  every  piece  on  which 
they  can  lay  their  hands  will  be  proper  for  their 

purpofe. It  feems,  therefore,  obvious,  that,  in 

confequence  of  this  meafure,  all  our  coin  may  be 

earried  away,    and   the  whole  fupcrftrutflure    of 

.  F  2  -*  paper 
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paper  iupported  by  it,  break  down,  before  we 
arc  aware  of  any  danger. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  this 
meafure  will  at  the  fame  time  increafe  our  paper. 
This  has  been  the  confequence  of  the  two  former 
calls  J  but  it  will  probably  be  more  the  confe- 
quence of  the  laft  call.  For,  as  no  coin  is  now 
•to  be  current  which  is  more  than  a  grain  defi- 
cient ;  arid  as  alfo  a  great  deal  of  it  is  already  at 
or  near  that  limit ;  the  vexation  attending  it  will 
be  fo  intolerable,  that  it  will  be  generally  cried 

down,   and    paper  fubftituted  in  its   room. 

Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  prevent  this  evil, 
but  another  evil;  I  mean,  the  deficient  coin 
forcing  itfelf  again  into  circulation,  and  furnifiiing 
clippers  with  more  employment  than  ever-,  and, 
confequently,  a  return,  wirh  increafcd  violence,  of 
the  confufion  and  diftrefs  which  took  place  before 

the  Coin  A<^1  in  1773. This,  indeed,  will  be 

much  the  Icalt  of  the  two  evils  ;  nor,  in  my  opi« 
nion,  are  there  any  methods  of  preventing  the  di- 
minution of  tlie  coin,  which  will  not  produce  greater 
evils,  except  iuch  alterations  in  its  fbrm  (a)  as 
(hall  render  clipping  lefs  pra(5licable,  joined  to  the 
execution  of  fevere  laws  againil  clippers,  and  a 
firii^l  vigilance  in  dete<5>ing  them. 

Upon  the  whole.  I:  feerns  to  me,  that  enough 
had  been  done  by  the  Vit  coin  act  to  reftorc  the 

(d)  S«e  ihc  proposals  and  obfcrvatioris  in  a  pamphlet  IiiteJy 
publiihcd  by  Lord  Vifcount  M.^  mow  on  this  fubjedt* 

gold 
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orold  coin  i  and  that  all  which  has  been  done  fince,  at 
the  expence  of  about  650,000!.  has  been  nothing 
but  a  preparation  of  the  coin  for  melters  and 
exporters,  to  the  dreadful  hazard  of  the  king- 
dom.  Thefe  are   my    prefent   views   of  this 

fubjeft.  But  I  muft  fay,  that  I  fufpefl  my  own 
judgment  in  this  inftance.  The  noble  Lord, 
who  is  furnifhed  with  infinitely  more  of  the  means 
of  information  than  i  am,  intimated,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  there  is  no  fuch  danger :  And 
though  1  did  not  underlland  the  reafon  he  afiigncd 
for  this  aflertion,  I  muft  believe,  that,  in  a  mat- 
ter fo  particularly  interefting  to  the  kingdom,  he 
has  gone  upon  the  beft  evidence. 

SECT.       II. 

Of  the  State   of  the  Nation  -,  and  the  War 
with  America, 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  feftion, 
I  have  taken  notice  of  the  flattering  ac» 
count  which  was  given,  at  opening  the  Budget  in 
April  laft,  of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with  re- 
fpefl  to  its  commerce,  revenue,  and  opulence. 
On  that  account  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  refledlions. 

Firft.  The  obfervations  in  the  laft  fedion  prove, 
I  think,  that  it  is  not  fo  well  fuppotted  by  fads,  as 

F  3  there 
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there  is  reafon  to  wi(h.  I  am  fenfiblc,  indeed, 
that  we  never  made  a  more  gay  and  fplendid  ap- 
pearance. But  no  confiderate  perfon  will  draw 
much  encouragement  from  hence.  That  pride 
and  fecurityi  that  luxury,  venality  and  difTipation 
which  give  ns  this  appearance,  are  melancholy 
fymptoms;  and  have  hitherto  been  the  forerunners 
of  dillrefs  and  calamity. 

Secondly.  When  this  account  was  given  there 
was  a  particular  end  to  be  anfwered  by  it.  Additi- 
onal taxes  were  to  be  impofed;  and  it  was  neceflary 
to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  profpefl  of  a  great 
increafe  of  its  burthens,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  America. On  other  occafions,  dif- 
ferent accounts  had  been  given.  In  order  to 
prove  the  juftice  of  taxing  the  Americans^  the 
weioht  of  our  own  taxes  had  been  often  infilled 
upon  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  raifing  a  fufficient 
force  among  ourfelves  to  reduce  them,  had  been 
urged  as  a  reafon  for  feeking  and  employing,  at 
a  great  expence,  the  afliftance  of  foreign  powers. 
On  fuch  occafions,  I  have  heard  our  unhappy  and 
embarrafled  fituation  mentioned  ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  laft  fefiion  of  Parliament,  one  of  our 
greatell  men,  whofe  opinion  in  favour  of  coer- 
cion, had  contributed  to  bring  us  into  our 
prefent  fituation,  acknowledged  the  diftrefs  at- 
Kr^^ing  it,  and  reprelented  the  vefiel  of  the  ttate 
gs  having   never   before  rode    in   fo    dangerous 

a  itorm. 
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a  ftorm. This  is,  without  doubt,  the  truth. 

But,  if  the  account  on  which  1  am  remarking 
wasjuft,  we  were  then  fafe  and  happy,  nor  was 
the  veflel  of  the  ftate  ever  wafted  by  more  gentle 
and  profperous  gales. 

But  the  refieclion  which,  on  this  occafion,  has 
given  me  moll  pain  is  the  tollowing. 

If,  without  America^  we  can  be  in  a  ftate  lb 
flourifliing,  a  war  to  reduce  America  muft  be 
totally  inexcufeable.  I  wiOi  I  could  engage 
attention  to  this.  War  is  a  dreadful  evil;  and 
thofe  who  involve  a  people  in  it  7ieedlefsly^  will 
find  they  have  much  to  anfwer  for.  Nothing 
can  ever  juftify  ir,  but  the  necelTity  of  it  to 
iecure  fome  ejfential  intereft  againft  unjuft  at- 
tacks. But,  it  feems,  there  is  no  intereft  to  be 
fecured  by  the  prefent  war.  The  revenue  has 
never  flouriflied  fo  much,  as  fince  America  has  been 
rendered  hoftile  to  us  •,  and  it  is  now  reckoned 
by  many  a  decided  point,  that  little  depends  on 
the  American  trade.  It  follows  then,  that  if 
the  end  of  the  prefent  war  is  to  *'  obtain  a  reve- 
"  nue,"  it  is  a  revenue  we  do  not  want ;  if  "  to 
"  maintain  authority,"  it  is  an  authority  of  no 

life  to  us. Muft  not  humanity  ftiudder  at  fuch 

a   war  ? Why   not  let  America   alone,    if  we 

can  fubfift  without  it  ? Why  carry   fire  and 

fword  into  a  happy  country  to  do  ourfelves  no 
good  ? 

P  4  Some 
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Some  of  the  very  perfons  who  depreciate  the 
vahie  of  the  colonies,  as  a  fupport  to  our  revenue 
and  finances,  yet  fay,  that  we  are  now  under  a 
neceffity  of  reducing  them,  or  perifliing.  I  wiili 
fuch  perfons  would  give  an  account  of  the  caufes 
which,  according  to  their  ideas,  create  this  dreadful 
neceflity.  Is  it  the  fame  that  led  Haman  of  old 
to  reckon  all  his  honours  and  treafures  nothing  to 
him,  while  Mordecai  the  Jew  would  not  bow  to 

him  ? Or,  are  we  become  fo  luxurious,  that 

luxury  even  in  the  revenue  is  become  neceffary  to 
US;  and  fo  depraved,  that,  like  many  individuals  in 
private  life,  having  loft  y^^-dominion,  we  cannot 
fubfift  without  dominion  over  others  ? 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  t  fpeak  here  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  it  is  pofTible  for  this  country 
to  be  as  fafe  and  profperous  without  America  as 
fome   have  afTerted,  and  as   was  implied  in  what 

was  laid  at  opening  the  laft  Budget. This  is 

far  from  being  my  own  opinion. — Some  time  or 
other  we  fliall,  in  all  probability,  feel  feverely,  in 
our  commerce  and  finances,  the  lofs  of  the  co- 
lonies. As  a  fource  of  revenue  they  are,  I  think, 
of  great  importance  to  us;  but  they  are  ftill  more 
important  as  fupports  to  our  navy,  and  an  aid  to 
us  in  our  wars.  It  appears  now,  that  there  is 
a  force  among  them  fo  formidable  and  fo  growing, 
hat,  with  its  affiftance,  any  of  the  great  Euro- 
fean  powers  may  foon  make  themfelves  matters 

of 
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of  all  the  Weji-Indies  and  Norih- America  -,  and  no- 
thing ought  to  be  more  alarming  to  us  than  that 
our  natural  enemies  fee  this,  and  are  influenced 

by  it. With   the  colonies    united  to   us,   we 

might  be  the  greateil  and  happieft  nation  that 
ever  exifted.  But  with  the  colonies  feparated 
from  us,  and  in  alliaqce  with  France  and  Spain, 
we  are  no  more  a  people. They  appear,  there- 
fore, to  be  indeed  worth  any  price. Our  ex- 

iftence  depends  on  keeping  them. But  how 

are  they  to  be  kept  ? Mod  certainly,   not  by 

forcing  them  to  unconditional  fubmilfion  at  the 
expence  of  many  millions  of  money  and  rivers  »f 
blood.  The  refolution  to  attempt  this,  is  a 
melancholy  inftance  of  that  infatuation,  which 
fometimes  influences  the  councils  of  kingdoms. 
It  is  attemipting  to  keep  them  by  a  method,  which, 
if  it  fucceeds,  will  deftroy  their  ufe,  and  make 
them  not  worth  the  having',  and  which,  if  it  does 
not  fucceed,  will  throw  them  into  the  fcale  of 
rival  powers,  kindle  a  general  war,  and  undo  the 
empire. 

The  extenfion  of  our  territories  in  America,  dur- 
ing the  laft  war,  increafed  the  expence  of  our 
/)f^f(?-efl:ablifhment,  ixom  2.^00^000).  per  ann.  to 
four  millions  ^^r /3;/«. — Almoft  all  the  provinces 
in  America,  which  ufed  to  be  ours,  are  now  to  be 
conquered.  Let  the  expence  of  this  be  ftated  at 
25  or  30  millions  i  or,  at  a  capital  bearing  a  mil- 
lion 
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lion  per  annum  intereft. America  recovered  by 

the  fword  muft  be  kept  by  the  fword,  and  forts 
and  garrifons  muft  be  maintained  in  every  pro- 
vince to  awe  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  to 
hold  them  in  fubjecftion.  This  will  create  ano- 
ther addition  of  expence  ;  and  both  together  can- 
not, I  fuppofe,  be  ftated  at  lefs  than  two  millions 
per  annum. But  how  is  fuch  an  increafe  of  re- 
venue to  be  procured  ? The   colonies,  defo- 

lated  and  impoverifhed,  will  yield  no  revenue. — 
The  furplufies  of  the  finking  fund  have,  for  many 
years,  formed  a  necefiary  part  of  the  current  and 

ordinaryfupplies. It  muft,  therefore,  be  drawn 

from  new  taxes. But  can  the  kingdom  bear 

fuch  an  increafe  of  taxes  ?  Or,  if  it  can,  where 
fhall  we  find  a  furplus  for  difcharging  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  above  i6o  millions?  And  what 
will  be  our  condition,  when  the  next  foreign  war 
Ihall  add  two  millions  per  annum  more  to  our  ex- 

pences  ? Indeed  this  is  a  frightful    profpcdl. 

But  it  will  be  rendered  infinitely  more  frightful 
by  carrying  our  views  to  that  increafe  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  v/hich  will  arife  from  the 
increafe  of  the  army,  from  the  difpofal  of  new 
places  without  number,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
whole  continent  of  North-America. 

Thefe  confequences  have  been  ftated  moderately 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  we  fliall  fucceed  in  fub- 
duing  America  j  and  that,  while  we  are  doing  it, 

our 
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our  natural  enemies  will  negle<5l  the  opportunity 
offered  them,  and   continue  to  fatisfy  themfelves 

with  aflifting   America  indire£fly. But  fliould 

the  contrary  happen. ^ 1  need  not  fay  what  will 

follow. 

Some  time  ago  this  horrid  danger  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  colonies  kept  by  the 
cafieft  means. Sy  a  prudent  lenity  and  mode- 
ration.  By  receiving  their  petitions. — — By 

giving  up  the  right  we  claim  to   difpofe  of  their 

property,  and  to  alter  their  governments. By 

guarantying  to  them,  in  thefe  refpecfls,  a  legida- 
tive  independence ;  {a)  and  eftablifhing  them  in 

the 

{a)  "  There  is  fomething  (fays  a  great  writer)  fo  unnatural 
'*  in  fuppeling  a  large  fociety,  fufficient  for  all  the  good  pur- 
**  pofes  of  an  independent  political  union,  remaining  fubjeft 
**  to  the  diredion  and  government  of  a  diflant  body  of  men 
**  who  know  not  fufficiently  the  circumftances  and  exigencies 
**  of  this  fociety ;  or  in  fuppofing  this  fociety  obliged  to  be 
"  governed  folely  for  the  benefit  of  a  diftant  country ;  that  it 
"  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  there  can  be  any  foundation  for  it 
"  in  juftice  or  equity.  The  infilling  on  old  claims  and  tacit 
"  conventions,  to  extend  civil  power  over  diftant  nations,  and 
**  form  grand  unwieldy  empires,  without  regard  to  the  ob- 
**  vious  maxims  of  humanity,  has  been  one  great  fource  of 
**  human  mifery."  Syjiem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  by  Dr.  Hut- 
ch eson,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  In  the  feftion  from  whence  this 
quotation  is  taken.  Dr.  Hutcheson  difcufles  the  queftion, 
*'  When  colonies  have  a  right  to  be  releafed  from  the  domi- 
**  nion  of  the  parent  Hate?"  And  his  general  feotiment  feems 
3  t» 
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the  pofTefTion  of  equal  liberty  with  ourfelves. — — 
This  a  great  and  magnanimous  nation  fnould 
have  done.  This,  fince  the  commencement 
of  hoftilities,  would  have  brought  them  back 
to  their  former  habits  of  refped  and  fubordi- 
nation;  and  might  have  bound  them  to  us  for 
ever. 

Montesquieu  has  obferved,  that  England,  in 
planting  colonies,  fhould  have  commerce^  not  domi- 
nion^ in  view ;  the  increafe  of  dominion  bemg  in- 
compatible with  the  fecurity  of  public  liberty. — 
Every  advantage  that  could  arife  from  commerce 
they  have  offered  us  without  referve  •,  and   their 

language  to  us  has  been "  Reftrift  us,  as  much 

"  as  you  pleafe,  in  acquiring  property  by  regu- 
•*  lating  our  trade  for  your  advantage  ;  but  claim 
"  not  the  difpofal  of  that  property  after  it  has 
*'  been  acquired, — Be  fatisfied  with  the  authority 
"  you  exercifed  over  us  before  the  prefent  reign  — 

*'  Place  us  where  we  were  in  1763.*' On 

thefe  terms  they  have  repeatedly  fued  for  a  re- 
conciliation. In  return,  we  have  denounced 
them  Rebels ;  and  with  our  fleets  in  their  ports, 

to  be,  that  they  acquire  fuch  a  right,  *'  Whenever  they  are 
"  fo  increafed  in  numbers  and  Hrength,  as  to  be  fufficient  by 

**  themfelves  for  all  the  good  ends  of  a  political  union." 

Such  a  d.  ifion  given  by  a  wife  man,  long  before  we  had  any 
difputes  with  the  colonies,  deferves,  I  think,  particular 
notice. 

c  and 
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and  our  bayonets  at  their  breads,  have  left 
them  no  other  alternative  than  to  acknowledge 
our  fupremacy,  and  give  up  rights  they  thinjv. 
mod  lacred  •,  or  ftand  on  the  defenfive,  and  ap- 
peal to  heaven. — They  have  chofen  the  latter. 

In  this  fituation,  if  our  feelings  for  others  do  not 
make  us  tremble,  our  feelings  for  curfehes  foon 

may. Should   we  fuffcr   the    confequences   I 

have  intimated,  our  pride  will  be  humbled. 

"We  lliall  admire  the  plans  of  moderation  and 
equity    which,    without    bloodfhed    or    danger, 

would  have  kept  America. We  fhall  wifli  for 

the  happinefs  of  former  times  ;  and  remember, 
with  anguilh,  the  meafures  which  many  of  us 
lately  offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  fup- 
port. 

I  muft  not  conclude  thefe  obfervations,  with- 
out taking  particular  notice  of  a  charge  againft 
the  colonics,  which  has  been  much  infifted  on. — 
*'  They  have,  it  is  faid,  always  had  independency 
"  in  view  j  and  it  is  this,  chiefly,  that  has  pro- 

*'  duced  their  prefent  refiftance." It  is  fcarcely 

poflible  there  fhould  be  a  more  unreafonable 
charge.  Without  all  doubt,  our  connexion  with 
them  might  have  been  preferved  for  ages  to 
come,  (perhaps  for  ever)  by  wife  and  liberal 
treatment.  Let  any  one  read  a  pamphlet  pub- 
liflied   in    1761,  by  Dr.  Franklbiy   and  entitled, 

The 
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The  interefi  of  Great  Britain  with  refpe5l  to  her 
Colonies  -,  and  let  him  deny  this  if  he  can. — Before 
the  prefent  quarrel,  there  prevailed  among  them 
the  pureft-  aifedion  for  this  country,  and  the 
warmcft  attachment  to  the  Houfe  of  Hanover. 
And  fince  the  prefent  quarrel  begun,  and  not 
ionser  a^o  than  the  beginning;  of  laft  winter, 
independency  was  generally  dreaded  among  them. 
There  is  the  fulleft  evidence  for  this ;  and  all 
who  are  beft  acquainted  with  America^  mull  know 
it  to  be  true.  As  a  fpecimen  of  this  evidence, 
and  of  the  temper  of  America  till  the  period  I 
have  mentioned,  I  will  juft  recite  the  following 
fafts. 

In  the  refolutions  of  the  AJfembly^  which  met  at 
Philadelphia^  July  15,  1774,  after  making  the 
ftrongeft  profeffions  of  afFedion  to  Britain^  and 
duty  to  their  fovereign,  they  declare  their  ab- 
horrence of  every  idea  of  an  unconftitutional  in- 
dependence on  the  parent  flatc. An  aflembly 

of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk  (of  which  Bojion  is  the  capital)  delivered  in 
September  1774,  to  General  Gage,  a  remonflrance 
againft  fortifying  Bojlon-neck.  In  this  remon- 
flrance, they  totally  difclaim  every  wifh  of  inde- 
pendence.  The  fame  is  done  in  the  inflruflions 

given  by  the  feveral  colonies  to  the  firft  deputies 

chofen  for  a  general  Congrefs. In  the  petition 

of  the  firll  Congrefs  to  the  King,  they  declare 

they 
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they  fhall  always,  carefully  and  zcaloufly,  en- 
deavour to  fupport  and  maintain  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  In  the  memorial  of  the  fame 
Congrefs   to   the   people  of  this  country,   they 

repeat   this  afiurance. In  the  order  of  the 

Congrefs^  which  met  in  May  1775,  for  a  general 
fall,  they  call  upon  all  America  to  unite  in  be- 
feeching  the  Almighty  to  avert  the  judgments 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  to  blefs  their 
rightful  Sovereign^  that  fo  a  reconciliation  might  be 

Irought  about   with  the  parent  jlate. And  in 

their  declaration  fetting  forth  the  caufes  of  their 
taking  arms,  they  warn  us,  "  that,  fhould  they 
"  find  it  neceffary,  foreign  affiftance  was  undoubt- 
"  cdly  attainable  -,"  but  at  the  fame  time  declare, 
"  that  they  did  not  mean  to  diflblve  the  union 
"  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  happily  fublifted 
"  between  them  and  this  country  -,  that  neceflity 
"  had  not  yet  driven  them  to  that  defperace 
"  meafure,  or  induced  them  to  excite  any  other 
"  nation  to  war  againft  us  ;  and  that  they  had 
"  not  raifed  armies  with  ambitious  deficrns  of 
"  forming  independent  ftates,  but  folely  for  the 
*'  protedlion  of  their  property  againft  violence, 
"  and  the  defence  of  that  freedom  which  was  their 

"  birth-right." In  the  inftruftions,  delivered 

Nov.  9,    1775,  by  a  committee  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  province  of  Penfylvania^  to  their 
delegates  in  the  third  general  congrefs  j  they  en- 
join 
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join  them,  in  behalf  of  the  province,  "  utterly  to 
"  reject  any  propofitions,  ihould  fuch  be  made, 
"  that  might  lead  to  a  reparation  from  the  mother 
"  country.'* 

What   reafon    can   there  be    for  thinking  the 

colonies  not  fincere  in  all  thefe  declarations  ? 

In  truth  i  it  v/as  not  poflible  they  fhould  be  other- 
wife  than  fincere;  for  fo  little  did  they  think  of 
war,  at  the  time  when  moft  of  thefe  declarations 
were  made,  thst  they  were  totally  unprepared  for 
it :  And,  even  when  hoftilities  were  begun  at 
Lexington  in  April  1775,  they  were  fo  deftitute 
of  every  inftrument  of  defence,  particularly  ammu- 
nition, that  half  the  force  which  is  now  invading 
them,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  conquer  them 
at  once. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  add  on  this  occafion,  the 
following  extracts  from  letters,  written  by  fome 
leading  perfons  at  Nevz-York,  the  genuinenefs 
of  which  may  be  depended  on. 

Neiv-Tork^    Augujl  3d.    1775.  •  "  I    am 

"  fenfible  of  the  many  artifices  and  fallhoods 
"  which  h'ave  been  ufed  to  biafs  the  minds  of 
"  your  countrymen,  who  believe  evil  reports  of 
"  us  •,    and,   particularly,   that  we  are  aiming  at 

"  independence. Of  this  be  alTurcd,  that  even 

*'  Hancock  and  Adams  are  averfe  to  inde- 
"  pendence.  There  was  a  lye  current  lafl:  week, 
"  that  the  congrefs  had  finally  agreed  upon  inde- 

"  pendence 
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"  pendence  to  take  place  the  loth  of  March 
**  next,  fhould  not  our  grievances  be  redreflTed 
*'  before  that  time.  I  wrote  to  one  of  our 
"  delegates,  to  enquire  whether  this  report 
*'  was  true.  In  his  anfwer  he  declare?,  upon 
"  his  honour,  that  he  believed  there  was  not 
*'  one  man  in  the  Congrefs  who  would  dare  to 
"  make  a  morion  tending  to  independence ;  or, 
"  that  if  any  one  did,   two  could  not  be  found 

"  to   fupport   the  motion. None  but   thofe 

"  who  arc  on  the  fpoc  can  conceive  what  a  fpiric 
'*  is  gone  forth  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 

"  men. We  deferve  to  be  free.     It  is  a  heavy 

"  facriffce  we  are  making.  Trade  is  at  an  end. 
"  We  expect  our  city  to  be  knocked  about  our 
"  ears.  But  I  declare  folemnly,  I  will  fubmit  to 
"  all,  and  die  in  a  log-houfe  in  the  wilds  of 
"  America,  and  be  free  ;  rather  than  flourifh  in 

"  fervitude." In  a  fubfequent  letter,  dated 

New- York,  Jan.  3d.  1776,  the  fame  perfon  writes 

as  follows  : "■   It    is   in   the  power   of  the 

*'  miniftry  to  annihilate  all  our  difputes,  by  re- 
*'  ftoring  us  to  the  fuuation  we  were  in  at  the 
"  conclufion  of  the  laft  war.  If  this  is  done,  we 
*'  fhall  immediately  return  to  our  allegiance. 
"  But  if  not,  be  aflured,  that  an  awful  fcene  will 
"  be  opened  in  the  fpring.  Let  me  repeat  a 
"  caution  to  you  j    believe  not  the  infinuations 

G  "  of 
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"  of  our  enemies,  who  would  make  you  all  believe- 
*'  chat  independence  is  what  America  aims  at.  It 
*'  IS  an  infidious  falfliood.  Madmen  will  be 
"  found  in  all  large  focieties.  It  would  be 
"  fingular,  were  there  none  fuch.  to  be  found 
"  in  a  body  of  three  millions  of  people  and 
"  upwards.  But  they  are  like  a  grain  of  find  on, 
"  the  fea  fhore." 

Another   perfon   writes    thus.' New-York, 

Nov.  2d.  i']'jS'  "  ^^  ^^ve  and  honour  our 
"  King.  He  has  no  fubjecfts  in  all  his  dominions 
"  more  attached  to  his  perfon,  family  and  govern- 
"  ment,  notwithftanding  the  epithet  of  rebels  be- 
"  {lowed  upon  us.  No  charge  is  more  unjuft 
"  than  the  charge  that  we  defire  an  independence 
"  on  Great  Britain.  Ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
*'  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  deprecate 
'♦  this  as  the  heavieft  of  evils.  But  if  adminiftra- 
''  tion  will  perfift  in  their  prefent  meafures,  this 
"  will  and  muft  inevitably  be  the  event  \  for 
*'  iubmit  to  the  prefent  claims  of  the  Britilh  par- 
"  liament,.  while  unreprefented  in  it,,  you  may  ba 
'■'  allured  they  never  will.  And  what  deferves 
"  notice  is,  that  all  the  violence  of  Britain  only 
"  unites  the  Americans  ftill  more  firmly  together, 
*^  and  renders  them  more  determined  to  be  free 
"  or  die.  This  fpirit  is  unconquerable  by  vio- 
"  lence  ',  but  they  may  be  eafily  won  by  kindnefs. 

*'  Serious, 
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"  Serious  people  of  all  denominations  among 

*'  us,  epifcopal  and  non-epifcopal,  are  much  em- 
**  ployed  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
"  prcfent  druggies  of  America.  They  confider 
"  -their  caufe  as  the  caufe  of  God  -,  and  as  fuch, 
**  they  humbly  commit  it  to  him,  confident  of 
*'  fuccefs  in  the  end,  whatever  blood  or  treafure 
"  it  may  coll  them. 

Since  thefe  letters  were  written,  the  fentiments 
d  America,  with  refpedt  io  independence^  have  been 
much  altered.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  this  alteration  has  been  owing  entirely  to  our- 
selves ;  I  mean,  to  the  meafuresof  the  laft  winter 
and  fummer,   and  particularly  the  following. 

Firft.  The  reje(5lion  of  the  petition  from  the 
Congrefs  brought  over  by  Governor  Penn.  In 
this  petition  they  profefTed,  in  ftrong  language, 
that  they  ftill  retained  their  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  attachment  to  this  country,  and  only  prayed, 
"  that  they  m.ight  be  directed  to  fome  mode  by 
*'  which  the  united  applications  of  the  Colonies' 
"  might  be  improved  into  a  happy  reconciliation ; 
"  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  meafures 
"  might  be  taken  for  preventing  their  farther  de- 
"  ftruflion,   and  for   repealing  fuch    flatutes  as 

"  more   immediately    diltreffed    them." The 

Colonies  had  often  petitioned  before  without 
being  heard.     They  had,   therefore,  little  hope 

G  2  from 
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from  this  application  •,  and  meant  that,  if  rejcdlcd, 
it  flioiild  be  their  laft. 

Secondly.  The  laft  prohibitory  bill,  by  which 
our  protedion  of  them  was  withdrawn ;  their 
fiiips  and  effeds  confifcated  -,  and  open  war  de- 
clared againft  them. 

Thirdly.  Employing  foreign  troops  to  fubdue 
them.  This  produced  a  greater  effed:  in  America 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  And  it  is  r mark- 
able,  that  even  the  writers  in  America  who  an- 
fwered  the  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense,  ac- 
knowledge, that  fiiould  the  Britifo  miniftry  have 
recourfe  to  foreign  aid,  it  might  become  [a)  pro- 
per to  follow  their  example,  and  to  embrace  the 
neceffity  of  refolving  upon  independence. 

I  have,  further,  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
anfwer  to  the  laft  petition  of  the  City  of  London, 
prefented  in  March  1776,  [b)  had  no  fmall  iliare 
in  producing  the  fame  effecfl. 

By  thefe  meafures,  and  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  thofe  Colonifts  who  had  all  along  moft 
dreaded  and  abhorred  independence,  were  at  laft 
reconciled  to   it. 1   can,    however,   fay  from 

{a)  See  CoMr.fON   Sensh,    and  Plauj   Truth,  p.  44. 
Publifiied  for  Mr.  Ahnon. 

{b)  The  Colonics,    lam  airurcd,  were  not  perfciflly  unani- 
mous till  i^iQ^j  faw  tills  aLAvsi'. 

particular, 
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particular  information,  that  even  fo  lately  as  the 
month  of  June  laft,  an  accommodation  might 
have  been  obtained  with  the  Colonies,  on  a  rea- 
fonable  and  moderate  plan;  without  giviqg  up 
any  one  of  the  rights  claimed  by  this  country, 
except  that  of  altering  their  charters  and  difpofing 

of  their  property. And,  as  it  would   have  re- 

ftored  peace  and  prevented  the  defolating  cala- 
mities into  which  Ainerica  and  Britain  are  now 
plunged,  no  friend  to  humanity  can  avoid  regret- 
ting that  fuch  a  plan,  when  offered,  was  not 
adopted.  But  our  rulers  preferred  coercion  and 
conquell :  And  the  confequence  has  been,  that 
the  Colonies,  after  being  goaded  and  irritated  to 
the  utmoft,  refolved  to  difengage  themfclves,  and 
directed  the  Congress  to  declare  them  Inde- 
pendent States ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  as 
is  well-known,  on  the  4th  of  July  lafl.  Since 
that  time,  they  have,  probably,  been  making  ap- 
plications to  foreign  powers ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  now  we  may  in  vain  offer  them  the  very 

terms  for  which  they  once  fued. All  this  is  the 

ncceffary  confequence  of  the  principles  by  which 

human  nature  is  governed. There  was  a  time 

when,  perhaps,  we  fhould  ourfelves  have  acled 
with  more  violence  ;  and,  inflead  of  remonftrat- 
ing  and  praying,  as  America  has  done,  have  re- 
fufed  the  moft  advantageous  terms  when  offered 
with  defiance,  and  under  an  awe  from  a  military 

G  3  force. 
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force.  Had  King  William,  inftead  of  coming 
over  by  invitation  to  deliver  us,  invaded  us-,  and, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  offered  us  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  we  fhouid,  perhaps,  have  fpurned  at 
it-,  and  confidered  Liberty  itfelf  as  no  better 
than  Slavery,  when  enjoyed  as  a  boon  from  an 

infolcnt    conqueror. But   we   have   all    along 

acted  as  if  we  thought  the  people  of  Jmerica  did 
not   poflefs    the    feelings    and    paflions   of  me)u 

much  lefs  of  Englifbmen. It  is  indeed  (Irange 

our  miniilers  did  not  long  ago  fee,  that  they  had 
miftaken  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  Co- 
lonies ;  and  that  though  they  might  be  gradually 
influenced  to  any  thing,  they  could  be  dragooned 
to  nothing. — Had  King  James  the  Second  avoided 
violence;  and  been  a  little  more  patient  and  fe- 
cret  in  purfuing  his  views,  he  might  have  gained 
all  he  wifhed  for.  But  an  eager  hade  and  an 
open  avowal  of  the  odious  claims  of  prerogative 
ruined  him. — ^•— This  has  been  fince  confidered  ; 
and  a  plan  both  here  and  in  Ireland^  {a)  lefs  eicpe- 
ditious  indeed,  but  more/«rt%  has  been   purfued. 

{a)  I  am  forry  to  diiFer  from  thofe  refpeftable  perfons  who 
have  propofed  placing  America  on  the  fame  ground  xyith  Ireland. 
Jf  the  fame  ground  of  Law  is  meant,  it  is  already  done  ;  fojv 
our  laws  give  us  the  fame  power  over  Ireland^  that  we  claim 
over  America.  If  the  fame  ground  of  Practice  is  meant; 
it  has  been  moft  unfortunate  for  Inland,  and  would  be  equally 
^Q  for  Afnsrica* 

And 
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And  had  the  fame  plan  been  purfued  in  America^ 
the  whole  empire  might  in  time  have  been 
brought,  without  a  ftruggle,  to  reft  itfelf  quietly 
in  the  lap  of  corrupt!  in  and  flavery.  It  may, 
therefore,  in  the  iflue  prove  happy  to  the  Colo- 
nies, that  they  have  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
any  fuch  cautious  treatment.  Our  coercive  mea- 
fures  have  done  all  for  them  that  their  v/armeft 
patriots  could  have  defired.  They  have  united 
them  aniong  th.emfclves,  and  bound  them  toge- 
ther under  one  government.  They  have  checked 
them  in  the  career  of  vicious  luxury  •,  guarded 
them  againft  any  farther  infection  from  hence ; 
taug;ht  them  to  feek  all  their  rclburces  within 
themfelves  •,  inftrudled  them  in  the  ufe  of  arms  ; 
and  led  them  to  form  a  naval  and  military  power 
which  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  fuperior  to 
any  force  that  can  attack  them,  and  prove  the 
means  of  preferving  from  invafion  and  violence,  a 
government  of  juftice  and  virtue,  to  which  the 
opprelTed  \\\  every  quarter  of  the  globe  may  fly, 

and    find   peace,    protedion,   and   liberty. In 

ihort.  7'hefe  meafures  have,  in  all  probability, 
haftened  that  difruprion  of  the  neiu  from  the  old 
world,  vihich  will  begin  a  new  ara  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  j  {a)  and   produce  a  revolution  more 

{a)   See  the   Abbe  Rayxal's   Refleftlons  on   this  fubjedl 
at  the  end  of  the   i8th  book  of  his   Hiftcry  of  the  European 

^adtmenti  in  the  Halt  and  Weil-Indies. "  Is  it  not  likely, 

G  4  •«  fays 
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important,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  happened 

in  human  affairs. /is   a  friend,  therefore,  to 

the  general  intei-eft  of  mankind,  I  ought,  pro- 
bably, to  rejoice  in  thefe  meafures  -,  and  to  blefs 
that  all-governing  Providence,  which,  often,  out 
of  the  evil  intended  by  wretched  mortals,    brings 

the  greateft  G;ood. But  when  I  confider  the 

p'efent  fufferings  which  thefe  meafures  mufl:  occa- 
fion,  and  the  catajirophe  with  which  they  threaten 
Great-Britain  \  I  am  (hocked  ;  and  feel  my- 
felf  incapable  of  looking  forward,  without  diftrefs, 
to  the  fate  of  an  empire,  once  united  and  happy, 
but  now  torn  to  pieces,  and  falling  a  facrifice  to 
defpotic  violence  and  blindnefs.  Under  the  im- 
preflion  of   thefe   fentiments,    and  dreading  the 

"  fays  this  writer,  that  the  didrufl:  and  hatred  which  have  of 
"  late  taken  place  of  that  regard  and  attachment  which  the 
"  Englijh  Colonies  felt  for  the  parent  country,  may  haften  their 
**  feparation  from  one  another?  Every  thing  confpires  to  pro- 
"  duce  this  great  difruption  ;    the  asra  of  which   it  is  impof- 

•♦  fible  to  know. Everything  tends   to   this  point:   The 

*"'  progrefs  of  good  in  the  new  hemifphere,  and   the  progrefs 

"  of  evil  in    the  old. In  proportion   as  our  people  are 

*'  weakened,  and  refign  themfelves  to  each  other's  dominion, 
"  population  and  agriculture  will  flourilh  in  America;  and 
*'  the  arts  make  a  rapid  progrefs:  And  that  country  rifmg  out 
*'  nothing,  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition  of  appearing  with 

*'  glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face  of  the  globe O  poUerity! 

"  ye,  peradventure,  will  be  more  happy  than  your  unfortunate 

*'  and  contemptible  anceftors." Mr.  Jujiamond'^  Tranf- 

lation. 

5  awful 
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awful  crijis  before  us,  T  cannot  help,  however  im- 

pocenc  my  voice,  crying  out  to   this  country 

"  Make  no  longer  war  zg2il\n?i  yourf elves.  With- 
"  draw  your  armies  from  your  Colonies.  Offer 
"  your  power  to  them  as  a  prote^ling^  not  a  de- 
''^  Jlroying  power.  Grant  the  fecurity  they  defire 
"  to  their  property  and  charters ;  and  renounce 
"  thofe  nocions  of  dignity,  which  lead  you  to  pre- 
*'  fer  the  exactions  of  force  to  the  offerings  of 
*'  gratitude,    and   to  hazard   every  thing  to  gain 

^'  ncthi'ijg. By  fuch  wifdom  and  equity  A-me- 

"  rica  may,  perhaps,  be  ftill  preferved ;  and  that 
*'  dreadful  breach  healed,  which  your  enemies 
"  are  viewing  with  .triumph,  and  all  Europe  with 
"  aftonifhment." 

But  what   am   I   doing? At  the   moment 

I  am  writing  this,  the  pofTibility  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion may  be  loft. America   may   have  formed 

an  aiiiance  with  France And  the  die  may  be 

caft. 

SECT.      III. 

Of  Sche?nesfor  ra'ifmg  Money  by  Public  Loans, 

THE  following  cbfervations  were  occafioned 
by  the  fcheme  for  the  public  loan  of  laft 
year,  propofed  to  the  Hotife  of  Commons  at  opening 
the  Budget^  and  afterwards  agreed  to.     I  have 

thought 
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thought  proper,  therefore,  to  introduce  thefe 
obfervations  here ;  and,  as  they  appear  to  me  of 
feme  importance,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain 
them  with  as  much  care  and  perfpicuity  as 
poflible. 

In  order  to  raife  two  millions^  the  Legiflature 
created  laft  year  a  new  capital  in  the  3  per 
cent,  confolidated  annuities,  of  2.150,000!.  Every 
Ihare  of  77I.  ids.  in  this  new  capital  was  va- 
lued at  65I.  17s.  6d.  or  every  \qo\.  fiock  at 
85 1.  For  the  whole  new  capital,  therefore.  Go- 
vernment has  received  in  money,  1.827,500!. — 
The  remaining  fum,  necelTary  to  make  up  fdOQ 
millicns^  was  a  compenfation  advanced  to  Govern- 
ment for  relinquiOiing  the  profits  of  a  Lottery, 
confifting  of  60,000  tickets,  each  of  the  fame  va- 
lue with  lol.  three  per  cent.  Jiock  ;  and  might  have 
been  obtained,  without  annexing  the  Lottery  to 

the  annuities. This   new   capital  the  public 

may  be  obliged  to  redeem  at  par  •,  in  which 
cafe,  322,5001.  (being  the  difference  between 
1.827,300  and  2.150,000!.)  that  is  17  4  /'^^ 
cejit.  will  be  paid  by  the  public  more  than  it  has 
received. In  this  tranfadlion,  therefore.  Go- 
vernment has  afled  as  a  private  perfon  would  aft, 
who,  in  order  to  raife  850I.  on  a  mortgage, 
Ihould  promife  for  it  30].  per  ann.  (or  3  -i  p^^ 
cent,  mtereft)  and  150I.  (that  is  ly  \:  per  cent. 
3  '  nearly) 
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aearly)  over  and  above  the  principal,  when  the 

mortgage  came    to   be    difchargcd. Such    a 

frennum  (fhould  the  mortgage  be  difcharged  foon) 
would  be  very  extravagant  \  but,  if  never  to  be 
difcharged,  would  be  infignificant :  Nor  would  it 
be  poffiblc  to  account  for  fuch  a  bargain,  except 
by  iuppcfmg,  that  the  borrower,  inllead  of  mean- 
ing to  repay  the  fum  he  borrowed,  chofe  to  con- 
tinue always  paying  inccreft  for  it,  or  returning 
30I.  annually  for  850I.  once  advanced  ;  and  to 
fubjed  his  ellace,  for  that  purpofe,  to  an  eternal 
incumbrance. 

The  public,  I  have  faid,  may  be  obliged  to 
difchargc  the  new  capital,  lately  created,  at^^r; 
and,  confequently,  to  fufFer  a  lofs  by  this  year's 
loan  of  322,5001.  This  will,  undoubtedly,  hap- 
pen, Toould  the  nation  profper,  and  the  public 
debts  be  put  into  a  regular  and  fixed  courfe  of 
redemption  •,  for  the  3  fer  cents,  would  then  foon 
rife  to  par. 

The  extravagance  I  have  pointed  out  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  becaufe  it  was  entirely 
tieedlefs ;  for  the  fame  fum  might  as  well  have 
been  borrowed  by  fchemes,  which  would  not  have 
fubje(5led  the  public  to  the  necelTity  of  paying, 
when   the  loan    came    to   be   difcharged,     more 

money  than   had  been  received. For  inftance. 

The    fum    advanced    for   the    new    capital    of 
f2. 150,0001.  three  per  cent,  annuities,  might  have 

be?^« 
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been  procured  by  olTcring  3  4  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
equal  to  the  fum  advanced  j  or  on  1.827,500!. 
And  the  remainder,  necellary  to  make  up  t--j^o  mil- 
lions^  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  profits  of  a 
Lottery,  confifting  of  60,000  tickets  each  worth 
lol.  in  Money.  This  fcheme  would  have  dif- 
fered but  little  in  value  from  the  other ;  and  the 
intereft,  or  the  annuity  payable  by  the  public, 
would  have  been  63,962  1.  at  3  4:  p^i^  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  1.827,500-,  (^)  inftead  of  64,5001.  at 
3  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  2.150,000]. 

When  a  \oo\.  Jiock  in  the  -^per  cevt.  annuities  is 
fold  at  85  '^,  purchafers  get  3  I  -per  cent,  intereft 
for  their  money.  When,  therefore,  the  3  per 
cents  are  at  this  price,  3  4-  p^r  cents  would  be  at 
par'',  and  a  capital  of  1.827,500!.  might  be  re- 
deemed by  the  public,  (without  lofing  any  advan- 
tage arifmg  from  its  debts  being  at  a  difcount,) 
by  paying  this  fum  ;  or  by  returning  the  money 
borrowed  {h).     But  in  the  fame  circumfrances,  a 

capital 

(<z)  Had  this  inteicft  been  infuflicient,  it  might  have  beca 
increafed  a  i6th  or  even  an  8th  per  cent,  without  any  ma- 
terial difFcrence  ;  or,  (which  would  have  been  better)  3  ^^  per 
cent,  might  have  been  offered  for  four  fifths  of  the  fum  bor- 
rowed, and  4  i^cr  cent,  for  the  remainder  ;  in  which  cafe,  the. 
annuity  payable  by  the  public  would  have  been  65,790 1. 

[h)  It  fhould  be  remembered  here,  that  tho'  Government, 
■when  its  debts  arc  at  a  difcoimr,  may  be  able,   with  the  con- 
fen  t 
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capital  of  2.150,000!.  in  the  3  per  cent,  annuities, 
for  which  85].  per  ccv.t.  or,  in  the  whole, 
1.827,5001.  had  h'ren  received,  could  not  be  re- 
deemed without  offering  86  or  87  per  cent,  for  it; 
nor,  therefore,  without  paying  more  than  the  ori- 
ginal fum  borrowed.— ——When  the  3  per  cents 
are  near /'<^r,  there  would  be  a  lofs  of  322,500!. 
in  redeeming  the  fame  capital ;  whereas,  the  for- 
mer annuities,  for  which  the  fame  fum  had  been 
advanced,  might  be  always  difcharged  by  either 
paying  the  very  fum  {a)  advanced,  or  a  kfs  fum. 

In 

{ent  of  the  creditors,  to  redeem  a  given  capital  by  paying  a  lefs 
fum  than  that  capital ;  yet  it  can  never  be  obliged  to  pay  men. 

■ In  other  words;  a  lool.   capital  in  the  3   per  cents;   3  i. 

/«•  cents  ;  or  4,  or  5  /c-r  ce>jis.  Government  is  always  at  liberty 
to  redeem  by  paying  lool.  whatever  the  market  price  of  ic 
iTjay  be,  and  whether  the  creditors  will  confent  or  not. 

{a)  There  is  another  very  great  advantage  v.'hich  would  at- 
tend thefe  annuities. One  and  the  fame  furplus  would  dif- 

charge  a  given  capital  in  lefs  time.  For  example.  A  fur- 
plus  of  a  million  per  ann.  invariably  applied,  and  the  iirft 
payment  to  be  made  immediately,  would  difcharge  a  capital 
of  a  hundred  millions  bearing  3  per  cent,  interefl  in  46  years. 
But  if  the  fame  capital  bore  3  |  pet  cent,  intereft,  it  would 
be  difcharged  in  43  \  years  ;  if  4/^r  cent,   in  4.0  years  ;  if  c 

per  cent,  in  37  ^  years. A  capital  lefs  than  a  100  millions, 

in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  interefl;  is  more  than  3  per  cent. 
and  for  which,  therefore,  the  fame  annuity  is  paid,  (as  in  the 
prefent  cafe)  the  fame  furplus  would  difcharge  in  39  years, 
if  the  interell  is  i  {\   in  34  i  years,  if  the  interell  is  4  per 

cent. 
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In  all  poflible  circuPxiftances,  therefore,  thefe 

annuities  would  have  the  advantage. But  we 

never,  when  contrafting  debts,  carry  our  views 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  principal  j  and  the  confc- 
quences  muft  prove  fatal. 

It 

cent,  in  27  ^  years  if  the  interefl  is  5  per  cent. — — Suppofing, 
therefore,  75  millions  borrowed  in  the  manner  of  our  Govern- 
ment, by  creating  a  capital  of  a  100  millions  bearing  t,  per  cent. 
(thatis,  by  felling  3/i.'/-(:f;z/.llockfor7i5l.  in  money)  which  might 
have  been  borrowed  by  creating  a  capital  of  only  75  millions 
bearing  -^^  per  cent,  (that  is  by  felling  4/^'r  cent,  flock  at  100) 
there  will  not  only  be  a  lofs  of  25  millions  by  a  needlefs  in- 
creafe  of  the  capital;  but  alfo  a  lofs  of  14  millions,  by  an 
increafe  of  the  time  in  which  pne  and  the  fame  faving  will 
difcharge  the  two  capitals. This  may  be  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. A  million /^r  ann.  will,  in  34.  years  and  a 

quarter,  very  nearly  difcharge  a  debt  of  75  millions  bearing 
interefi:  at  4  per  cent-,  but  the  fame  faving  will,  in  the  fame 
time,  difcharge  only  a  capital  of  61  millions,  if  it  bears  interefl 
at  3  per  cent.  When,  therefore,  fuch  a  faving  has  compleated 
the  redemption  of  the  one  capital,  there  will  remain  unpaid 

of  the  other,  39  millions. What  has  been  now  applied  to 

a  large  fum  holds  true  in  proportion  of  any  fmaller  fums. 

It  appears  from  hence  to  be  a  very  wrong  obfervation  which 
fome  have  made;  "  that  provided  the  annual  charge  is  the  fame, 
**  it  fignifies  little  what  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  is.*' 
As  there  is  no  way  of  renaoving  the  annual  charge  but  by- 
paying  t\iQ  principal,  it  is  of  jufl  as  much  confequence  what  it 
is,  as  whether  it  ii-  prafticable  or  impracticable,  to  remove  a 
burden  which  weakens  and  cripples,  and  muft  in  time  fink  th& 
public.     An  annuity  pf  Six  Milliqns,   if  the  principal  is 

aHuN- 
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It  is  neceflary  I  fhould  obferve,  in  juftice  to  our 
prefent  minifters,  that  in  adopting  the  fcheme  on 
which  I  have  made  thefe  remarks,  they  have  only 
followed  the  example  of  former  minifters  j  and 
that,  however  needlefs  a  wafte  it  occafions  of 
public  money,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  it  will  be 
followed  by  future  miinifters ;  for  the  increale  of 

difficulty  and  expence  in  redeeming  the  public 
debts,  which   Tuch  fchemes   create,   being  to  be 

felt  hereafter^  it  makes  no  impreflion,  and  is  little 

regarded. 

In  1759,  the  fifth  year  of  the  laft  war^  the 
lenders  of  6.600,000 1.  were  granted  a  capital  in 
the  3  per  cents  of  7,590,000!.  together  with  the 
profits  of  the  Lottery.  Subtrafl  from  the  fum 
advanced,  150,000!.  for  the  profits  of  the  Lottery; 
and  it  v»'ill  appear,  that,  in  this  inftance,  i,i40,oooK 
was  needkfsly  added  to  the  capital  •,  there  being  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  lenders  would  then  have 

a  Hundred  Millions  borrowed  Vit  6  per  cent,  might  be  re- 
deemed m  3'^  years  with  a  million  per  ann.  furplus.  But  if  tha 
principal  is  Two  Hundred  Millions  bearing  3  per  cent» 
the  fame  furplus  would,  in  the  fame  time,  pay  off  only  56  mil- 
lions ;  and  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  annuity  would 
be  redeemed.  If,  therefore,  the  fr.me  fum  might  as  well  have 
been  obtained  by  creating  a  principal  of  a  hundred  millions 
bearing  6  per  cent,  as  by  creating  a  capital  of  two  hundred 
sftillions  bearing  3  per  cent,  there  will  be  a  needlefs  expence, 
ia  difcharging  the  debt,  of  144  millioiw., 

readily 
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readily  advanced  6.600,000 1.  for  a  capital  of 
6.450,000!.  bearing  c?  \.  per  cent,  (a)  interefl:, 
provided  the  profits  of  a  Lottery  were  annexed  ; 
inftead  of  advancing  the  fame  fnm  for  a  nominal 
capital  n  ear  18  per  cent,  greater,  but  bearing  3 
per  cent  in  te re  ft. 

Again.  In  1762,  in  order  to  raife  12  millions, 
every  contributor  of  Sol.  was  entitled  to  a  capi- 
tal of  1 00 1,  to  bear  4  per  cent,  intereft  for  19 
years  j  and  afterwards  to  become  redeemable,  and 
to  bear  intereft  at  3  per  cent.  And  for  the  re- 
maining 20  1.  necelTary  to  make  up  a  lool.  con- 
tributors were  entitled   to  an  annuity  of   1 1.  for 

98  years. This  was  the  fame  with  promifing, 

for  every  60 1.  advanced,  a  100 1.  capital  in  the  3 
per  cent,  annuities,  not  redeemable  for  j  9  years  •, 
and,  for  the  rem.aining  40 1.  nccefTary  to  make  up 
lool.  an  annuity  of  2  1.  for  19  years  j  and,  after 
that,  of  1 1.  for  79  years. 

By  this  fcheme  no  lefs  a  fum  than  4,800,000!. 
was  needlefsly  added  to  the  capital  of  the  public 
debts.  For,  had  5  per  cent,  been  offered  for 
for  every   60 1,  advanced;    {b)  and,   for  the  re- 


(«)   The  price  of  the  3  psr  cents  at  the  time  of  this  loan  (in 
the  beginning  of  Feb.  1759)  was  88  ~  and  89. 

{b)   The  3 /(Pr  cents  ]n^  before  this  loan  were  at  69  1.  and, 
cbnfequently,   5  percent,  intereft,   (or3l.  per  aim.   for  60I.) 

would 
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maining  40 1.  an  annuity  of  2I.  during  19  years, 
and  afterwards  of  1 1.  for  79  years  j  equal  en- 
couragement would  have  been  given  to  contri- 
butors;  the  annuity  payable  by  the  public  would 
have  been  the  fame  •,  and  the  new  capital  would 
have  been  7.200,0001.  bearing  5  per  cent,  interellj 
which  might,  at  any  time,  have  been  redeemed  with 
a  faving  of  a  million  per  avn.  (the  firft  payment 
to  be  made  immediately)  in  /z;^  years  and  a  quar- 
ter :  Whereas  now,  this  debt  will  not  become  re- 
deemable till  [781  ;  and  then,  it  will  form  a  ca- 
pital of  12  millions,  not  capable  of  being  re- 
deemed with  the  fame  faving,  in  lefs  than  nine 
years  and  a  half.  Five  millions  and  a  quarter,  (a) 
therefore,  will  be  wafted. 

The  capital  of  1 2  millions  four  per  cent,  annuities 
created  this  year,  were  made  irredeemable  for  19 
years,  to  guard  againft  the  effects  of  an  apprehen- 
fion  then  unavoidable,  that  an  intereft  of  4  per 
cent,  would,  if  the  capitals  were  redeemable,  be 
reduced,    Vv'henever  peace  came,    to  3  per  cent, 

would  have  sfForded  fubfcribers  a  profi:  of  9I.  for  every  60I. 
advanced.  The  long  annuity  was  worth,  as  the  flocks  then 
flood,  21  years  purchafe,  and  the  fhort  annuity,  13  years 
purchafe.  Upon  the  whole  loan,  therefore,  the  profit  would 
have  been  3  per  cent. 

{a)  That  is,  the  difl'erence  between  12  millions,  and  the 
fum  bearing  interelt  at  3  per  cent,  which  a  million  per  ann. 
would  pay  off,  in  five  years  and  a  quarter. 

H  as 
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as  had  been  done  in  the  preceding  peace. — But  this 
end  would  have  been  anfwered,  with  equal  effeft 
and  more  advantage  to  the  public,  by  pledging  the 
faith  of  Parliament,  that  whatever  intereft  was 
promifed  on  any  capital,  fhould  not  be  reduced 
for  19  years;  or  (which  comes  to  the  fame)  that 
the  capital  fhould  not  be  redeemed,  during  that 
term,  by  borrowing  money,  and  creating  a  new 
capital  bearing  lower  interefl:.  This  would  have 
placed  capitals  bearing  any  intereft  on  the  fame 
footing  nearly  with  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  •,  and 
an  aflurance,  that  no  part  of  them  fhould  be  dif- 
charged,  without  at  the  fame  time  difcharging  an 
equal  capital  in  the  3  -per  cents,  would  have  placed 

them  entirely  on  the  fame  footing. Had    it, 

however,  been  necelTary,  on  account  of  the  fear 
of  a  redu(5lion  of  intereft,  to  make  the  capital 
here  propofed  bearing  5  per  cent,  and  the  capitals 
to  be  mentioned  prefently  bearing  4  per  cent, 
irredeemable,  (and  therefore  the  intereft  irre- 
ducible) for  any  term  (fuppofe  till  1781)-,  had» 
I  fay,  even  this  been  necelTary  (and  more  could 
not  have  been  neceflary)  no  advantage  of  great 
confequence  would  have  been  loft.  Thefe  capitals 
would,  during  that  term,  have  been  exactly  the 
fame  burden  on  the  public  with  tlie  capitals  which 
were  aflually  created;  and  after  that  term,  they 
would  have  been  a  much  Ids  burden,  as  will  be 
(hewn  at  the  end  of  this  fedion. 

Again. 
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Again.  In  January  1760,  eight  millions  were 
borrowed  by  offering  for  this  fum  a  capital  of 
eight  millions  to  carry  4  per  cent,  intereft  for  21 
years,  and  afterwards  3  per  cent^  together  with  a 
premium  of  240,000!.  flock  carrying  the  fame  in- 
tereft, and  divided  into  80,000 1.  lottery  tickets, 
each  3  1.  fcock. This  was  the  fime  with  of- 
fering, for  Sol,  of  every  lool.  advanced,  a  ca- 
pital of  100 1.  in  the  3  -per  cent,  annuities, 
{a)  not  redeemable  for  21  years-,  and  for 
the  remainder  befides  a  lottery  ticket  an  an- 
nuity of    1 1.   for    21    years. The  fame   fum 

might  have  been  raifed  by  offering  4  per  cent, 
irreducible  during  21  years,  or  3I.  per  ann.  for 
75 1.  of  every  100 1.  advanced,  and  for  the  re- 
maining  25!.  an    annuity  of  1 1.   for    21    years, 

together  with   a  lottery   ticket. In  this  cafe, 

the  new  capital,  inftead  of  8.240,0001.  bearing  3 
per  cent,  not  fubjeft  to  redemption,  and  having  an 
annuity  of  82,4001.  annexed  to  it,  for  2t  years  ; 
would  have  been  6. 000,000!.  bearing  /i^per  cent,  with 

(«)  The  3  per  cents  being  at  this  time  at  80 1.  an  annuity  of 
3I.  parchafcd  for  75  1.  would  have  produced  a  profit  of  5  1. 
Therefore  thefe  fchemes  are  of  exaftly  the  fame  value,  But 
they  are  too  narrow  ;  and  the  fubfcription  this  year  fell  imme- 
diately to  one  per  cent,  difcount.  But  in  the  fcheme  1  have 
propofed  this  might  have  been  prevented  by  only  offering  4 
per  cent,  for  77  1.    or  78 1.    (inftead  of  75  1.)    of  every  lOO  1. 

H  2  the 
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the  fame  annuity  annexed,  but  redeemable  at  any 
time;  and  240;OOo/.  {a)  bearing  4  per  cent,  for 
2 1  years,  and  afterwards  3  pe^'-  cent. 

By    the    Icheme   lil^ewife    in    1761,    for   bor- 
rowing  11.400,000/,   a  capital  of  100/.  bearing 
3  per  cent,  interejl,  was  given  for  part  of  every 
100/.   advanced;  and  for  the  other  part,  an  an- 
nuity of  I /.  2s.  6d.  for  99  years.     Had,  in  this 
cafe,  y^L  four  per  cenL  Stock,  been  offered  for 
y^i.  in  money-,   and,  for  the  remaining  25/.  ne- 
ceflary  to   make   up    too/,   the    faid   annuity  of 
I /.   2S.   6d.   for  99  years  ;  [b)  the  whole  annual 
charge  would   have  been  the   fame  ;   fubfcribers 
could  not  have  been  fenfible  of  any  difference  in 
the  encouragement  offered  them  ;  and  the  public, 
in  paying  its  debts,  would  havefaved  2.850,000/. 
There  was  alfo  this  year  600,000/.  received  by 
government  for  600,000/.  ftock,   carrying  3  per 
cent,    interefl,    and   divided    into   60,000  lottery 
tickets,  each  worth  10/.  in  flock. — As  150,000/. 
of  this  fum  was  paid  for  the  profits  of  the  lottery  •, 

{a)  It  is  plain,  that  this  capital,  as  well  as  the  former, 
might  have  been  a  quarter  (or  60,000/.)  lefs,  which  would 
have  made  the  whole  laving  of  capital  2.060,000/. 

{h)  At  the  time  of  this  lean,  the  3  per  cents,  were  above  75  ; 
and,  therefore,  a  perpetual  annuity  of  3I.  could  not  be  pur- 
chafed  for  75/.  and  an  annuity  of  i /.  zs.  6d.  for  99  years, 
was  worth  at  leall:  27/.  This,  therefore,  would  have  been  a 
fcheme  very  profitable  to  fubfcribers. 

5  and 
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and  as  4  'per  cent,  could  not  at  this  time  be  made 
of  money  laid  out  in  the  funds,  it  is  out  of  doubr, 
that  the  fame  fum  (or  600,000/.)  would  have 
been  given  for  450,000/.  rtock,  carrying  4  per 
cent,  and  divided  into  60,000  lottery  tickets,  each 
of  the  fame  value  with  7/.  10  j-.  four  per  cent,  flock  •, 
and  thus  150,000/.  more  would  have  been  laved. 

In  like  manner ;  it  will  appear,  that  three  mil- 
lions.,  raifed  in  1757,  by  creating  a  capital  oi  three 
millions  bearing  3  per  cent,  intereft,  (^a)  with  a  life 
annuity  annexed  of  i /.  2 J".  6J.  for  every  100/. 
advanced  ;  and  alfo,  four  milHons  and  a- half  raifed 
in  1758,  by  creating  a  capital  o^  four  millions  and 
a  half  bearing  3  per  cent,  with  an  annuity  of  a  half 
per  cent,  annexed  for  24  years  j   might  have  been 

i^a)  The  life-annuity  granted  in  this  cafe  could  not  have 
been  worth  fo  little  as  16/.  or  14  years  purchafe  ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  capital  of  loo/.  in  the  3  per  cents  was  fold  for  84/;  or 

a  capital  of  three  millions,  for  2.520,000/. A  premium, 

therefore,  was  granted  of  480,000/;  and  this  was  done  with- 
out the  lealt  reafon.  For  the  3  per  cents  being  at  that  time 
at  87  and  88,  2.520,000/.  would  undoubtedly  have  been  lent 
at  ihper  cent,  intereft;  and  the  remaining  480,000/.  neceflary 
to  make  up  three  miUions,  would  have  been  given  for  the 
life  annuities  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  annual  charge  occafioned 
by  the  new  capital  would  have  been  fomewhat  lefs ;  and 
480,000/.  would  have  been  faved,  together  with  the  additional 
expence  occafioned  by  the  longer  time  which  a  given  furplus 
would  require  to  difcharge  a  debt  bearing  3  per  cent,  intereft, 
as  explained  in  the  note,  p.  94. 

H  3  railed 
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raifed  by  creating,  in  the  former  cafe,  a  capital  of 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and,  in  the  latter,  a 
capital  of  four  millions,  bearing  34  -pei'  cent,  in- 
tereft,  with  the  fame  annuities  annexed. 

In  I  jc^^.,  the  additional  fum  of  half  a  million 
was  borrowed  at  3  fer  cent,  by  a  lottery,  confifting 
of  50,000  tickets,  each  of  the  fame  real  value 
with  lol.  Jlock,  but  fold  to  the  fabfcribers  for  10/. 
in  money  {a).     As  the  3  ptr  cents,  were  now  at  94, 

Z^per 

{a)  It  is  a  general  and  certain  maxim  "  that  whenever 
*'  money  is  borrowed  by  a  lottery  which  gives  a  right 
*'  to  J?cck  equal  to  the  fum  advanced,  there  is  a  lofs 
*'  equal  to  the   fum  which   might    have    been    received    for 

*'  the  profits  of  the  lottery." When  the   3  per  cents,   are 

at  76  or  77,  half  a  million  might  be  borrowed  by  a  lottery, 
connlHng  of  50,000  tickets,  each  of  the  fame  value  with 
10/.  three /fr  cent,  ftock ;  and  hitherto  fuch  a  method  of 
borrowing  has  been  reckoned  advantageous.  But  it  only 
gives  a  fallacious  appearance  of  borrowing  at  3  per  cent.  It  is 
the  fame  with  felling  the  profits  of  a  lottery,  and  at  the  fame 
time  anfurdly  converting  the  purchafe-mcney  into  a  debt  due 
to  the  purchafer.  -•  *  ■  Since  the  laft  war  we  have  had  feven 
of  thefe  lotteries,  including  two  in  1763  ;  and  above  a  mil- 
lion has  been  loft  by  them. 

In  Queen  Jnnc''s  time,  there  were  feveral  lotteries,  confifring 
of  all  prizes  and  no  blanks.  This  is  fo  curious,  and  moft 
pcrfons  may  be  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  of  the  poflibility 
of  it,  that  I  cannot  help  explaining  it. 

A  capita],   equal  to  the  whole  money  advanced,   was  dillri- 

buted  equally  among  all   the  tickets  in  the  lottery  ;    and,  in 

order    to   make    them    prizes   of  different  values,    there  was 

farther  difiributed  among  them  different  fhares  of  an  additional 

5  capital. 
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3  i  per  cent,  could  not  be  made  of  money  laid  but 
in  the  funds.     Therefore,  350,000/.  of  this  half 

capital,  to  which  a  right  was  given,  though  no  money  had 
been  paid  for  it.  ■■  For '^example In  171 1,  two  mil- 
lions were  raifcd  by  a  lottery  of  this  kind,  called  a  clafs 
lottery.  The  whole  mm  advanced  was  divided  into  20,000 
tickets,  each  ico/.  flock  bearing  6  per  cent,  intereft.  This 
capital  was  incrcafed  by  a  gratuitous  capital  of  602,200/. 
bearing   the  fame  interell:,    and  divided    into   fhares   which 

were  added  to  the  tickets,   in  order  to  form  prizes. This 

was  the  fame  with  giving  near  8  per  cent,  for  money,  befides  a 

premium  of  30  per  cent. As  the  interefl;  of  money  was  at 

this  time  6  per  cent,  the  fum  borrowed  would  moll  certainly 
have  been  advanced  at  8  per  cent,  without  any  premium  ;  but 
ii  was,  I  fuppofe,  reckoned  necefiary  that  government  fhould 

not  /eem  to   give  fuch   high  intereft. In   the  fame  year, 

1 .500,000/.  was  borrowed  by  another  fuch  lottery,  and  creating 
acapital  of  1.928,570/.  And  in  1712,  3.600,000/.  was  bor- 
rowed by  two  more  fuch  lotteries,   and  creating  a  capital  of 

4.683,080/. The  greatefl;  part  of  the  debts  contracted  by 

thefe  lotteries  (amounting  to  9.213,850/.  though  only 
7.100,000/.  was  advanced)  remains  at  this  hour  an  incum- 
brance on  the  public  ;  and  the  duties  conftituting  the  general 
fund  TlXQ  charged  with  the  intereft  of  it. 

In  1 7 1.4,  the  national  intereft  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 
But  in  that  very  year  1.400,000/.  was  borrowed  by  a  lottery, 
which  gave  a  right  to  a  capital  of  1.876,000/.  bearing  \  per 
cent,  that  is,  by  giving  near  5  \  per  cent,  intereft,   befides  a 

premium  of  '^\per  cent. Thus  have  our  debts  been  increafed. 

But  even  worfe  has  been  done.  The  taxes  charged  with  the 
intereft  of  the  public  debts  proving  often  deficient,  the  fhorteft 
way  of  difcharging  the  arrears  has  been  often  taken,  by 
adding  them  to  the  principal,  and  paying  compound  intereft  for 

money. Is  it  a  wonder,  that  a  nation  which  has  been  fo 

carelefs  in  contradling  debts,  ftiould  have  done  fo  little  towards 
difcharging  them  ? 

H  4  million 
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million  might  have  been  raifed  at  34  per  cent, 
intereft,  and  the  remaining  150,000/.  might  have 
been  procured  for  the  profits  of  the  lottery.  Or 
(which  is  the  fame)  10/.  each  would  have  been 
given  for  50,000  tickets,  of  tlie  fame  value  taken 
all  together,  wiih  350,000!.  carrying  3  l per  cent. 
intcreft  ;  and  a  capital  of  150,000/.  v/ould  have 
been  faved. 

The  fame  is  true  of  the  lottery,  by  which  half 

a  million  was  borrowed  in  1756. A  million 

and  a  half  alfo  borrowed  in  this  year,  by  creating 
a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half,  bearing  34  per 
cent,  for  15  years,  and  afcerv/ards  3  per  cent. 
might  have  been  procured,  by  creating  a  capital 
of  only  1.400,000/.  bearing  '^\  per  cent,  intereft. 
But  I  will  not  exa.mine  any  more  of  thefe  loans. 
Let  us  next  confider  how  detrimental  they  have 
been  to  the  public. 

All  the  favings  and  furplus  monies  of  the 
kingdom  from  1763  to  1775,  have  amounted 
(deducing  400,000/.  gained  by  debts  difcharged 
at  a  difcount)  to  10,739,793/.  and  with  this  fum 
11.139,793/.  of  the  national  debt  has  been  paid 
off".     (See  the  Pojifcrjpt  at  the  end  of  this  work.) 

The  needlefs  addition   which  was  made  to 

the  capital  of  the  national  debt,  by  injudicious 
fchemes  for  raifing  money  during  the  laft  war, 
exceeded  this  fum  -,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  fi-irplus  of  the  revenue  for  twelve  years^ 

has 
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has  not  been  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  capital, 
to  which  in  the  laft  war  a  rigrht  was  o-iven,  with- 
out  receiving  any  money  for  it,  or  obtaining  the 
leaft  advantage  by  it. 

The  attentive  reader  muft  have  obferved,  as  I 
have  gone  along,  that  the  extravagance  on  which 
I  have  infilled,  has  been  the  confcquence  of  not 
feparating,  in  the  fchemes  for  raifing  money,  the 
premiums  (confiding  of  fiiort  and  long  and  life- 
annuities)  from  the  perpetual  annuities,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  be  diftindlly  paid  for  ;  and  alfo, 
of  not  attending  to  the  difference  between  felling 
an  annuity^  and  felling  the  Jiock  for  which  that 
annuity  is  paid.  When  a  lool.jlock  in  the  3  per 
cents,  is  at  any  given  price,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  purchafe  from  government 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  3/.  at  any  lovoer  price  {a). 
But  when  government  fells  t\\Q  Jlock.,  inftead  of  the 
annuity^  at  that  price,  the  public  is  injured  in  the 
manner  I  have  reprefented. 

Would  any  one,  in  felling  any  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, offer  to  make  the  purchafe-money  an  out- 
ftanding  principal  which  he   Hiall  be  bound  to 

{a)  That  is,  in  other  words ;  there  is  no  one  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  lend  to  government  on  any  higher  intereft  than 
that  which  he  can  make  in  the  fundi.  There  is  no  one,  for 
inftance,  who  would  net  be  glad  to  lend  75/.  at  4  per  cent, 
when  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  76,  and  when,  therefore,  he  can- 
Kot  make  4  per  cent,  by  purchafing  them. 

return  ? 
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return  ?  (a)  This  is  what  governmerit  has  uniformly 
done  m  its  propoHiIs  for  raifmg  money.— Were  I 
to  defire  any  fum  to  be  lent  n^e  wuhou!:  ifitereii, 
offering  as  a  ccmpenjaticn  or  ■preriiium  an  annuity 
for  a  given  term,  or  an  advantageous  contraifc ; 
the  propofal  would  not  be  accepted,  ui.lefs  the 
annuity  or  the  contrad;  was  worth  the  fum  to  be 
lent;  and  I  Ihould  make  my felf  a  debtor  to  the- 
purchafer  for  the  very  thing  which  I  fold  to  him. 

The  abfurdity  would  be  the  fame,  if  inflead 

of  borrowing  without  intereft,  I  Hiould  in  the 
fame  way  borrow  at  a  low  inteteil.  In  every  fuch 
bargain,  I  fhould  bring  upon  myfelf  a  needlefs 
debt,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  premium. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  my  reader's  attention 
on  this  fubjeft.  But  as  much  depends  upon  a 
right  underflanding  of  it,  I  am  anxious  about 
lliewing  it  in  every  poflible  liglit.  In  hopes, 
therefore,  of  being  attended  to  a  little  longer,  I 
Ihali  endeavour  to  give  a  yet  fuller  view  of  this 
fubje6t,  and  to  prove  its  importance,  by  recapitu- 
lating fome  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  com- 
paring the  prefent  flate  of  our  public  debts,  with 

{a)  The  expedation  of  receiving  back  fome  time  or  other 
the  purchafe-money  would  probably,  in  private  loans,  in- 
£uence  a  purchafer.  But  in  the  cafes  to  which  I  allude,  this 
certainly  was  not  confidered,  and  did  not  at  all  influence. 
And  if  it  had  influenced,  the  obfervations  I  have  made  as  I 
have  gone  along,  demonftrate  that  the  fame  loans  would  have 
been  made  without  any  fuch  expcclation. 

that 
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that  which  would  have  been  their  ftate,  had  the 
errors  I  have  pointed  our,  in  the   fchemes  of  the 
public  loans  during  the  laft  war,   been  avoided. 

The  fum  of  12  millions,  borrowed  in  1762, 
would  have  left,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  redeemable 
capital  of  7.200,000!.  carrying  5  percent,  intereft", 
with  an  annuity  added  of  1 20,000 1.  for  18  years 
from  January  1763,  inftead  of  an  zr-redeemable 
capital  of  12  millions  carrying  4  per  cent,  for  18 
years,  and  afterwards  3  per  cent.  See  page  g^,  &:c. 

The  fum  of  12  millions,  borrowed  in  1761, 
would  have  left  a  redeemable  capital  of  9  millions 
hf^Anng  4.  per  cent,  intereft,  with  a  long  annuity 
annexed  ;  inftead  of  12  millions  with  the  fatRC  an- 
nuity annexed.     Page  100. 

The  fum  of  8  millions,  borrowed  in  1760, 
"would  have  left  a  redeemable  capital  of  6. 1 8o,oool. 
carrying  4.  per  cen,\  with  an  annuity  of  82,400!. 
for  18  years  from  January  1763  •,  inftead  of 
8.240,000!.  /r-redeemable,  and  carrying  4  per  cent. 
for  1 8  years,  and  afterwards  3  per  cent.  Page  gg. 

The  fum  of  6. 600,000 1.  borrowed  in  1759, 
would  have  left  a  capital  of  6.450,000!.  carrying 
3  4-  p^^  cent ;  inftead  of  a  capital  of  7.590,000!. 
carrying  3  per  cent.     Page  95. 

The  fum  of  five  millions,  borrowed  in  1758, 
would  have  left  a  redeemable  capital  of  4.350,000!. 
bearing  3  4  p''  cent,  intereft,  with  an   annuity 

added 
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adckd  of  22,500!.  for  19  years  from  Midfiimmcr 
1763  •,  inftead  of  a  capital  of  five  millions  irre- 
deemable, and  carrying  3  ^  per  cent,  for  19  years, 
and  afterwards  3  per  cent.     Page  101,   102,  &c. 

The  film  of  three  millions,  borrov/ed  in  1757, 
would  have  left  a  capital  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  bearing  3  4  p^^  ceyit.  intereft,  inftead  of  three 

millions  bearing  3  fer  cent,  intereft. And  two 

millions,  borrowed  in  1756,  inftead  of  leaving  a 
capital  of  two  millions,  would  have  left  a  capital 
of  only  1.750,0001.     Page  104. 

The  refult,  therefore,  is,  that  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  the  public  debts  would  have  been,  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  war,  near  Twelve  Millions  and 
A  Half  lefs  than  it  was  j  and  at  the  fame  time, 

the  annual  charge  not  greater. In   1775,  the 

difference  would  have  been  much  more  confidcr- 
able.     For, 

Suppofmg  all  the  fame  fums  applied  fince  the 
laft  war  to  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts  that 
we  know  have  been  fo  applied,  not  only  the  ca- 
fital  but  the  annual  charge  would  have  been  con- 

fiderably  lefs. This  will  be  demonftrated  by  the 

following  account. 

It  may  be  learnt  from  the  Pojlfcript  at  the 
end  of  this  Traft,  that  n. 139,793  I-  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  has  been  difcharged  with  10.739,793!. 
of  the  public  money,  derived  from  various  favings 
and  furplufft's.     All  this  money  might  have  been 

employed, 
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employed,  and  without  doubt  would  have  been 
employed,  in  redeeming  firft  the  capital  I  have 
mentioned  in  Page  107,  of  7.200,000 1.  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent,  intcreft ;  and  afterwards,  the 
two  other  capitals  there  mentioned  of  9  mil- 
lions, and  of  6ji8o,oool.  bearing  4  per  cent,  in- 
tereft.  It  would  have  been  llifficient  to  redeem 
the  whole  of  the  former  capital,  and  alfo 
3.539,793!.  of  the  tvv'o  hft  capitals;  which  v/ould 
have  let  free  for  the  public  an  annual  charge  of 
501,591!. To  this  fum  muft  be  added  an  an- 
nual charge  of  256,000!.  faved  in  1765,  1766, 
1767  and  1768,  by  redeeming,  with  6.400,000 1. 
borrowed  in  thofe  years,  fo  much  of  a  debt  un- 
funded at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  afterwards 
funded,  and  carrying  4  per  cent,  intereft.  And 
alfo  12,537!.  per  ann.  gained  by  changing 
1.253,7001.  from  an  intereft  of  4  to  3  per  cent. 
and  7,50*^ !•  P^^  ^^^-  gained  in  1 771,  by  the  ceafing 
of  an  annuity  of  a  4  per  cent,  annexed  for  15  years 

to  1.500,0001.   borrowed   in  1756. The  total 

decreafe,  therefore,  of  the  annual  charge  would 

have  been   777,628!. But  at  the  fame  time 

tliere  would  have  been  the  following  additions  to 
ir. Firft.  There  would  have  been  the  addi- 
tion of  199,500!.  per  ann.  being  the  intereft  of 

6.650,000!.  borrowed  fince   1763. Secondly. 

Of  69,187!.  per  ann.  being  the  intereft  of 
2.^96,240!,  applied,  in  1764  and  1765,  to  the  dif- 

charge 
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charge  of  German  and  army  debts  derived  from 
the  war,  and  which  might  have  been  converted 
into  a  funded  capital  bearing  '^  per  cent,  intereft, 
by  borrowing  money  to  pay  them  off,  in  order  to 
avoid  diverting  money  employed  in  redeeming  ca- 
pitals bearing  5  per  cent. 

Thefe  two  fums  make  268,687!.  which  de- 
diided  from  777,628!.  leaves  508,941!.  And 
this  is  the  clear  annual  charge  which  would  have 
been  faved  to  the  public,  exclufive  of  the  favinos 
which  have  arifen  from  the  falling  in  of  life-an- 
nuities. 

But  the  annual  charge  that   has  in  faft  been 

faved  is  only  382,129  {a). The  difference  is 

126,812!. With  this   additional  faving,  as  it 

fell  in  and  increafed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
courfe  of  12  years,  a  million  more  of  the  public 
debts  bearing  4  per  cpit.  might  have  been  re- 
deemed ;  and  this  would  have  made  a  farther 
faving  of  40,000!.  per  ann.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  that  had  the  miftakcs  I 
have  pointed  out,  in  the  loans  of  the  laft  war,  been 
avoided,  (all  other  public  meafures  remaining  the 
fame)  the  nation  would  now  have  had  13  millions 
and  a  half  lefs  to  pay,  in  order  to  redeem  its  debts-, 
and-alfo  an  annual  charge  upon  it  166,812!.  lefs. 

{a)  See  the  Poftfcript. 

All 
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All  this  fuppofes  that  the  capitals  of  the  5  per 
cent,  and  4  per  cent,  annuities  in  the  improved 
ichemes  were  redeemable. — But  had  they  been  made 
irredeemable  till  1781,  as  mentioned  in  page  98, 
the  public  would  not  have  been  much  lefs  bene- 
fited:  For,  foon  after  1781,  thefe  5  and  4  per 
cents,  (the  former  7.200,000!.  and  the  latter 
15.180,000!.)  might  have  been  eafily  reduced  to 
3  4  p^>'  ^^^i'  '^^-'■^  ti'^^s  would  have  occafioned  an 
annual  faving  of  183,9001.  over  and  above  the 
favings,  v/hich  would  have  arifen  in  that  year,  from 
the  excin6lion  of  the  ihort  annuities. 

I  will  add,  that  had  thefe  annuities  been  made 
not  only  irredeemable  till  1781  •,  but  irreducible  for 
fome  time  beyond  that  year,  in  the  manner  inti- 
mated in  page  98,  the  public  would  ftill  have 
been  greatly  benefited.  For,  the  annual  charge 
upon  it  would  not  at  any  time  have  been  greater ; 
but  its  debts  would  have  been  12  millions  and  a 
half  lefs ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  would  have 
been  capable  of  being  difcharged  with  more  ex- 
pedition, and  at  a  lefs  expence,  than  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  its  prefent  debts.  See  the  note,  page  94= 

I  cannot  doubt  but  that  all  who  will  attentively 
examine  thefe  obfervations  will  find  them  to  be 

juft. 1  have  confined  my  enquiries  to  the  loans 

of  the  laft  war.     Had  I  extended  them  to  all  our 
loans,  it  would  have  appeared,  that  a  greater  fum 

than 
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than  mofl:  perfons  can  think  credible,  (a)  has  been 
fuch  a  needlefs  addition  to  our  debts  as  I  have  ex- 
plained ;  or,  "  a  pure  and  uncompenfated  lofs, 
*'  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  only  framing 
"  differently  the  fchemes  of  the  public  loans." 

(«)  Sixteen  Millions  have  been  fpecified.  It  will  come 
in  my  way  to  mention  above  Four  Millions  more  in  the  fs- 
cond  feftion  of  the  next  part.  Notes  i,  12,  14. — No  notice  has 
been  here  taken  of  the  loans  of  the  war  before  the  lafl ;  but  loffes 
of  the  fame  kind  to  a  great  amount  were  incurred  by  them. 
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This  Abstract  has  been  formed  from  the  ac- 
counts delivered  annually  to  the  House  of  Com- 
iMONS,  and  lately  publifhed  by  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth. 

In  order  to  draw  juft  inferences  from  it,    the 
following  particulars  fhould  be  remembered.- 
Firft.     The  Exports  in  the  Ciiftom-Houfe  entries 
are,  for  reafons  well-known,  too  high.     This  ex- 
cefs  has,  by  fome  of  the  belt  judges,  been  reckoned 

at  a  million  per  ann. Secondly.     The  Imports 

are  too  low,  no  I'muggled  commodities  being  in- 
cluded in  them.  This  deficiency  has  been  efti- 
mated  at  another  million  per  ann.  But,  in  order 
to  be  fure  of  keeping  within  bounds,  I  will  take 

both  at  a  million  and  a  half  per  ann. Thirdly. 

The  intereft  of  the  national  debt  paid  to  foreigners  ; 
the  money  fpent  in  foreign  countries  by  Englijh 
travellers  •,  the  bullion  confumedin  manufactures ; 
and  the  wear  of  the  current  coin,  cannot,  perhaps, 
amount  to  much  lefs  than  two  millions  per  ann. 
I  will,  however,  take  them  at  no  more  than  the 
annual  fum  which  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  due  to  foreigners  from  our  funds;  or,  a  million 
and  a  half.  An  order,  therefore,  to  find  the 
Grand  Balance  of  Payment  between  Britain 
and  the  reft  of  the  world  Jhce  the  laft  war,  all 
thefe  fums  (making  up  Three  Millions) 
muft  be  deducted  from  the  excefs  of  the  exports. 

But,  in  order  to  firid  the  fame  balance  before 

a  the 
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the  end  of  the  laft  war,  lefs  muft  be  dcdu<5led,  in 
proportion  as  the  national  dpbt  and.  the  foreign 
trade  were  then  lefs  than  they  are  now. 

If  the  foregoing  Abftraft  is  examined  with  a 
due  regard  txj  this  rule,  it  will  be  found  that,  from 
{a)  1 710  to  1764,  the  Balance  of  Payment 
mufl;  have  been  in  favour  of  Bnfaf»y  and  thac 
confequently,  there  muft  have  been,  during  that 
period,  an  influx  of  money  into  the  kingdom. — • 
It  was  this,  together  with  the  incrcaj'e  of  our 
paper,  that  produced  tiie  rapid  fall  of  interefl 
which  began  a  few  years  before  the  AcccJJlon.  And 
it  was  this  alfo  that  enabled  us  to  bear  the  great 
expence  of  the  two  laft  wars,  and  the  lofs  of  thofe 
enormous  fums  which  were  fent  out  of  the  king- 
dom to  pay  foreign  fubfidies,  and  to  fupport  ar- 
mies on  the  continent. 

Before  1710  it  appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether 
the  excefs  of  the  exports  was  fuch  as  brought  any 
money  into  the  kingdom  •,  but  it  feems  certain, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  fuch  as  in  any  degree 
compenfated  that  drain  of  the  public  cain,  which 
was  occafioned  by  the  continental   wars  of  King 

(«)  In  the  exports,  as  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  is 
included  bullion  exported.  If  this,  as  well  as  the  other  fums 
I  have  mentioned,  is  dedu£led,  there  will  be  ftill  a  balance 
left  in  favour  of  ^rzVfl/;?  during  this  period.  Since  1764,  it 
does  not  appear,  from  the  accounts  laid,  before  the  Huiji  cf 
Commons,  as  publifhed  by  Sir  Charles  Whit',>;orth,  that  any 
bullion  has  been  entered  for  exportation. 

I  2  William 
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William  and  Queen  Jnn.  In  confcquence  of  this, 
the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  mud  have 
been  greatly  diminifhed  -,  and  Dr.  Davenant  com- 
putes that  in  171 1  it  was  nine  millions  lefs  than 
at  the  Revolution.  Hence  proceeded  the  high 
rate  of  intereft-,  the  unprodudivenefs  of  the  taxes; 
and  the  difficulties  which  government  met  with  in 
raifing  money  during  thofe  two  wars :  And  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  thefe  difficulties  would  have 
been  infurmountable,  had  not  a  fubftitute  for 
ffecie  been  provided  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Barik. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  between  the  two  laft 
wars,  or  from  1748  to  1755,  the  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  Britain  was  at  the  higheft  \  and  this  con- 
tributed to  raife  the  flocks  {a)  to  fuch  a  price,  as 
enabled  government  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debts  from  4  to  3  fer  cent. 

But  the  obfervation  I  here  intended  principally 
to  make  is,  that  the  balance^  fince  the  year  1764, 
appears,  from  the  preceding  abftraft,  to  have 
been  againft  Britain  ;  and  that  this  accounts  for 
the  high  price  of  bullion,  the  fcarcity  of  fpecie, 
and  the  diftrefs  of  the  Bank  from  that  year  to 

^773' 

{a)  The  3  per  cent,  annuities  were  then  at  105  ;  and,  during 
the  firft  five  years  of  the  war  which  began  in  1755,  they  were 
higher  than  they  have  generally  hicnjime  the  war. 

2  It 
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It  deferves  farther  to  be  obferved  that,  while 
the  exports  wer-e  decreafing  from  1764  to  1773, 
the  Imports  appear  to  have  increafed  fafter  thaa 
ever :  iVnd  thefad  is,  that  fince  1760,  a  greater  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  them,  than  had  been 
made  during  the  v/hole  time  from  the  Accejficn  to 
that  year.  This  is  a  ftriking  proof  that  luxury- 

has  been  for  fome  years  increafing  with  rapidity 
among  us  -,  and  it  is  worth  adding,  that  the  pro- 
duflivenefs  of  the  taxes  has  kept  pace,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  this  increafe  of  luxury, 
both  the  Customs  and  Excises  having;  brought 
in   lately,    near   2  50,oopl.   -per  ami.   each,   more 

than  they  did  twelve  years  ago. It  fhould  be 

attended  to,^that  this  improvement  of  the  revenue 
mud  be  the  effedt  Iblely  of  an  increafed  confump- 
tion  occafioned  by  luxury  •,  the  taxes,  ever  fince 
the  end  of  the  laft  war,  having  been  nearly  the 
fame. 

The  e:<ports  from  1 7 1  o  to  1 764  went  on  increaf- 
i'ng  conftantly.  I  have  oblerved,  that  from  1764 
to  1773  they  have  decrealed.  One  reafon  of  this 
has  been,  the  decline  of  the  Portugal  trade ; 
tlie  exports  to  that  country  having  fallen,  fmce 
1760,  from  1 .200)000],  per  afin.  to  600^000 \. per 

mtn. Another  reafon  has  been  the  check  which 

a  wretched  policy  has  been  giving,  ever  fince  1763, 
to  our  trade  v.-ith  tlic  Colonies.  This  trade  had 
fgr    many    years    contributed    more    than    any 

I  3  other 
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other  trade  towards  raifing  our  experts ;  and  even 
in  the  period  between  1763  and  1774,  notwith- 
flanding  the  checks  it  received,  it  went  on  in- 
cieafing,  and  produced  a  balance  in  our  favour 
of  a  million  and  a  half  per  ann.  But  fince  1774  it 
has  been  entirely  loft.  Before  this  lofs,  the  ba- 
lance of  payment  between  us  and  the  reft  of  the 
world  was,  according  to  the  account  I  have 
given,  againfl  us.  Undoubtedly  then,  it  was 
a  lofs  we  could  by  no  means  have  fuftained,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  fome 
very  particular  caufes.  Time  will  fliew  whether 
ihefe  caufes  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  or  tempo? 
rary  and  accidental. 


SECT. 
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SECT.       II. 

Historical  Deduction  and  Analysis 
of  the  Public  Debts. 

State  and  Amount  of  the  National 
Debt,  at  Midfummcr,  ly/s^  with  the 
Charges  of  Maiiagement. 

Capitals   and  Annuities   transferrable    at   the 
Bank  of  England. 


Capital  of  their  original 
Fund— See  Note  (i) 
p.  125  —         — 

Exchequer  bills,  by  3d 
of  Geo.  I.  c.  8th,  bear- 
ing originally  5  'per  cent. 
intereft,  but  reduced 
to  4^(?r  cent,  in  1727, 
and  to  3  -per  cent,  by 
23d  George  II.  1749. 
See  Note  (2)  p.  126    - 

Purchafed  of  the  South 
SEACoMPANvin  1722, 
— reduced  from  6  to 
5  per  cent,  intereft  in 
1 7 1 7  ;  from  5  to  4  per 
cent,  in  1727  ;  and  to 
3  per  cent,  by  23d  of 
George  II.  1749. — See 
Note  (3)      — 


Principal. 

I. 

3.200,000 


500,000 


—         4.000,000 


Carried  over    7.700,000 
I  A 


Intereil. 

I- 

96,000 


1 5,000 


120,000 


231,000 
Lent 
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Brought  over  — 
Lent  to  government  at 
4  per  cent,  in  1728, 
charged  on  the  furplus 
of  the  fund  for  the 
lottery  in  1714,  and 
reduced  to  3  per  cent. 
by  2^d  GeorgeU.  1749 
Lent  at  4  per  cent,  in 
1727  •,  charged  on  the 
duties  on  coals  -, .  and 
reduced  to  3  per  cent. 
\>y  23d  of  George  II. 

1749 
5^^  /,,  ^/fLent   at   4  per  cent.    \n 

^  '  1746;  charged  on  li- 
cences for  retailing  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  ;  and 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  by 
25d  Geo.  II.  1749     — ■ 


Principal. 

I- 

7.700,000 


1.250,000 


—  —         1.750,000 


986,80c 


Amount  of  Bank  capital  ^.  ii.6S6,8oc 

See  Note  (4)  p.  126. 
Charge    of   management 

5,898/.  per  ami. 

Bank  Annuities. 
Confolidated  4  per  cent. 
annuities  due  April  5, 
and    October    10  —  See 
Note  (f)     —  —      18,986,30c 


Interest. 

231,000 


37^500 


52,500 


29,604 


350,604 


7o9A5^^ 


Carried  over  £  30.673,1001.110,056 

Thefe  annuities  fall  to  3  per  cent,  in  January^  1781. 
Charge  of  man;igemtnt  10,680/.  per  ann. 

Annuities 


t 


4.500,000 
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Principal. 

Brought  over  — ;^. 30. 673, 1.00 
Annuities  at  ^^^  per  cent. 

1758,  due  Jan.  5,  and 

July  5. — Thelb  annui- 
ties tall  to   3  per  cent. 

in  1782        —  — 

See  an  account  of  them 

in  p.  loi. 
Charge   of   management 

2,805/.  per  ami.  includ- 

ino;mana2;ementonhalf 

a  million  raifed  at  the 

lame  time  by  a  lottery, 

and  made  a  part  of  the 

conlolidated  o,  per  cents. 
Consolidated  3  per  cent. 

annuities   due  Jan.   5, 

zndjidy s.  SeeNote(6)     38.251,696 
Management  21,087/.  per 

ann. 
Reduced  3  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, due  April  5,  and 

Oti.  iQ.    See  Note  (7) 
Charge   of   management 

10,324/.  per  ann. 
ThvQCper  cent.  1726,  due 

Jan.    5,    and  Jtdy  5, 

charged  on  the  deduc- 
tion of  6d.  per  pound 

on   all   pen  (ions  from 

the  civil  lift ;   and  on 

all  payments  from  the 

crown,   except  to  the 

navy    and   army — See 

Note  (8)  p.  128        — -      1.000,000 


18-353.774 


Carried  over  £.  92.778,560 
Management  ^6ol.perann» 


Intereft, 
I.I  10,056 


157^500 


i-i47>55t 


550,613^ 


30,000 


2.995,720 
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Principal. 

i- 

Brought  over  —    92.778,560 
Long  annuity  due  Jan.  5, 

and  July  5    —         —       6.702,750 
The  remaining  term  from 

Jan.  1776,1384  years — 

See  Note  (9)  p.  128. 
Management  3,491/.  per 

ann. 

Capitals  and  Annui- 
ties transferrable  at 
the  South  Sea  House. 


South  Sea  Stock       — 

The  dividend  on  this 
ftock,  at  34  "p^v  cent. 
is  1 2 85 1 97/.  9 J. — Due 
Jan.  5,  and  July  5. 

South  Sea  3  per  cent. 
Old  Annuities  due 
April  5,  and  051.  i  o 

Three  pr  cent,  "^n-yfj  An- 
nuities due  Jan.  5,  and 

July  S  —  — 

Three  per  cent.  1751,  due 
Jan.  5,  and  July  5     — 

Charge  of  management 
on  Souib  Sea  Stock  and 
Annuities  15,100/.  per 
ann, — See  Note  (10). 


3.662,784 


Intereft, 

2,995,720 
248,250 


11.907,470 

8.494,830 
1.919,600 


109,884 


357>224 
254^845 


Carried  over  ^.  125.465,99414.023,511 


Capital 


—       3-2QO>C'00 


cent. 


Intereil, 
I- 

4'023,5ii 


96,000 
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Principal. 
I- 

Brought  over  —   ^^^.^Gj^gg^. 

Capital  and  Annuities 
transferrable  at  the 
India  House. 

East  India  Stock 

Intereft  3  pe'r  cent. 

Dividend     7    per 

224,000/.  due  Jan.  5, 

and  J«/y  5. See 

Note  (11). 
Charge   of   management 

1.285/.  14^.  4^. 
East  India  Annuity  due 

Jpril  5,   and  051.   10, 

charged  on  the  furplus 

of  a  tax  on  fpirituous 

liquors.  See  Note  (12)        1.000,000 
Management  40 1  /.  1 55,  Hi. 

per  ann. 

Annuities  payable  at  the 
Exchequer. 

Annuities  for  96  and 
99  years,  from  va- 
rious dates,,  in  the 
time  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne — See 
Note  (13)     —         —       1.336,2761     131,203 

Salaries  to  Exchequer 
officers,  and  manage- 
ment— 5,250/.  per  ami. 

Annuities  for  lives,  with 
benefit  of  furvivor{l:iip, 
granted  by  the  4th  of 


30,000 


Carried  over  ^.  131.502,2704.280,714 

William 
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Principal. 
131.502,270 


22,781 


—  1 8,000 


Brought  over  — 
TViUtam      and      Mnry, 

1693.  —  Thefe  annui- 
ties are  not  yet  extinfl, 
and  they  are  valued 
at  three  years  purchafe 

Annuities  for  lives,  wich 
benefit  of  furvivorfiiip, 
by  an  Aft  of  the  5th 
iii  Geo.lW.  ijS^ — See 

Annuities  for  two  or 
three  fives,  granted  in 

1694.  —  Alio,  Annui- 
ties on  fingle  lives 
1745,  1746,  and  1757. 

r— See  Note  (15) 

Their  original  amount, 
taken  all  together,  was 
very  nearly  124,000/. 
but  they  are  now  re- 
duced by  deaths  to  near 
80,000/.  and  their  value 
is  here  taken  at  10 
years  purchafe 

Unfunded  Debt,  con- 
fining of  Exchequer 
bills,  (1.2  50,000/. )  Na- 
vy debr,  (1.850,000/) 
and  Civilliftdebt,  fup- 
pofed  500,000/. — The 
intereft  is  reckoned  at  2 
percent. — See  Note  ( 1 6)       3.600,000 

Salaries  to  Exchequer  bill 

officers  6jCi!.  per  aim.  

Total  of  the  princip.1l  and  1 

^ntereft  of  the  Nationals    ^.  I35.943>051 

P  eb  t  at  Midfummsr  1 7  7  5 .  J 


Intereft. 

■I 

4.280,7-14 


7^5^7 


54Q 


—  800,000 


SOjOOo 


72,000 


4,4405821 
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NOTES  containwg  an  Explanation  and 
History  of  the  different  Articles  in  the  foregoing 
Account. 

Note   (i) Bank    Old    Capital.       See    Page  iif). 

' The  Bank  was  eftablifhed  in  1694.     Their  original 


capital  was  1.200,000/.  bearing  8 /^r  cf///.  intereft,  charged 
on    4ths.   of  9^.  per  barrel  excife,  with  4000/.  per  ann.  for 

management. In  1709,  they  lent  to  government  /).oo,ooc/. 

without  intereft,  which  increafed  their  old  capital  to  i  .600,000/. 
bearing  6  per  cent.  interelL  In  1742,  they  again  lent  to 
government  i.6oo,oool.  without  intereil ;  and  thereby  in- 
creafed this  capital  to  its  prefent  amount,  or  to  3.200,000/. 
bearing  3  per  cent,  with  the  fame  annual  fum  for  manage- 
ment.  It  is  of  particular  importance  to  obferve  with  refpe£l 

to  the  fums  of  400,000/.  and  of  1.600, coo/,  jull  mentioned, 
that  they  were  properly  a  compenfation  from  the  Bank  to  the 
public  for  continuing  their  exclufive  privileges  ;  and  would 
have  been  advanced,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
though  government  had  not  bound  itfelf  to  return  the  purchafe 
money,  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  principal  due  to  the  Bank, 
provided  the  fame  interelt  had  been  continued  for  fome  time  on 
their  former  principal,  and  the  fame  liberty  granted  to  increafe 

their  Jlock. The  like  is  true  of  i  .200,000/.  advanced  by  the 

Inctia  Company  without  intereft  in  1708.^-In  thefe  inftances, 
therefore,  a  needlefs  addition  was  made  to  the  public  debt  of 
3.200,000/.  which,  had  it  been  avoided,  the  public  would  have 
had  not  only  a  principal  fo  much  lefs  to  pay  ;  but  it  would  have 
faved  in  interefl  at  leaft  96000/.  per  ann.  for  the  old  capital  of 
the  Bank  and  the  capital  of  the  Eaji  India  Company  would  have 
formed,  in  this  cafe,  between  them,  a  debt  of  only  3.200,000/. 
(inftead  of  6.400,000/.)  the  intereil  of  which  might  long  ago 
have  been  reduced  at  leaft  one  half  j  or  from  '&  per  cent,  the 
©riginal  intereft,  to /^  p^  cent. 

Note 
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Note  (2) Haifa  million,  part  of  the  Bank  Capital* 

See  Page  119. This  part  of  the  Bank  capital  confided 

originally  of  two  millions  in  Exchequer  bills,  cancelled  for  go- 
vernment by  an  a£l  of  the  jd  of  Geo.  I.  But  half  a  million 
was  difcharged  in  1729  ;  and  a  million  in  1738. 

Note  (3) Four  millions  purchafed  of  the  South- 

Sba  Company  J  part  of  the  Bank  Capital,  See  Page  119. 
——In  order  to  procure  this  money,  the  Bank  fold  new  ftock 
at  1 8  per  cent,  premium.  This  produced  a  faving  of  6 1  o,  1 69  /. 
the  fale  of  3.389,831  /.  flock  having  produced  four  millions  in 
money.  And,  confequently,  though  by  this  tranfaftion  the 
capital  for  which  they  received  interell  was  increafed  four 
millions,  yet  the  J?ock  on  which  they  made  their  dividends 
was  increafed  only  3.389,831/. 

Note    (4) Bank   Stock    and  Dividend.— —The 

ftock  on  which  the  Bank  divides  is  only  10,780,000/.  This 
dividend  varies  as  their  profits  vary  ;  but  for  feveral  years 
it  has  been  5  \  per  cent,  payable  half-yearly  at  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas.  Their  whole  annual  dividend  is,"  there- 
fore, 592,900/,  which  fubtradled  from  350,604/.  the  intereft 
paid  by  government,  makes  their  clear  annual  profit  242,296/. 
— — Befides  intereft,  they  receive  for  management  of  their 
capital  40C0/.  per  ann.  on  account  of  their  old  capital,  and 
1,898/.  per  ann.  on  account  of  four  millions  purchafed  of  the 

South  Sea  Company;   in  all,  5,898/.  per  ann. T\it  Bank 

receives  farther  the  fums  fpecilied  in  the  foregoing  account, 
towards  bearing  the  expences  of  managing  the  annuities  com- 
incnly  called  Bank  Annuities.  All  thefe  expences,  including'.the 
fums  granted  for  managing  their  capital,  amount  to  54,645/. 
per  avn. 

Note   (5) Consolidated    4  per   cent.    Bank    An- 

NUinss.  See  Page  120.— —The  capital  of  thefe  Annuities 
«onfiftsof  two  loans,  one  in  1760,  and  the  other  in  1762,  con- 

folidated 
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folidated  into  one  ftock,  and  charged  on  the  additional  duty 
of  3  d.  per  bafhel  on  malt,  the  furplus  of  the  duties  on  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  the  additional  duties  on  windows ;  all  which  duties 
were  ordered  by  2d  Geo.  III.  to  be  carried  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  intereft  with  which  they  were  charged  to  be  paid  out  of 

that  fund. 1  have  made  fome  remarks  on  thefe  loans  in 

page  96,  and  page  99.  They  amounted  to  20.240,000/.  But 
1.253,700/.  of  this  capital  was  changed  in  1770,  from  an 
intereft   of  4  to   3  per  cent,    and  the  capital  reduced  to  the 

prefent  fum. A  more  full  account  of  thefe  annuities  may 

be  found  in  Mr.  AJhtnore's  Analyfis  of  the  feveral  Bank 
Annuities,  p.  17. 

Note  (6)— -~Consolidated  'i,  per  cent.  Bank  Annui- 
ties. See  page  1 2 1 . — The  capital  of  thefe  annuities  is  made 
a  diftnft  ftock  from  that  of  the  annuities  called  Reduced,  becaufe 
it  never  bore  a  higher  intereft  than  3  per  cent. — It  con/ifted  ori- 
ginally of  the  following  loans — 37,82 1  /.  remaining  in  1727,  of 
3  per  cent,  annuities,  granted  in  lieu  of  St.  Chrijiopher'&  and 
l^e-uis  debentures — 800,000/.  borrowed  in    173 1 — 600,000/. 

borrowed  in  1736 300,000/.  in  1738 6.400,000/.  in 

1742,  1743,  1744  and  1745,  and  charged  on  additional  duties 

on    fpirituous    liquors,    wines,    vinegar,   &c. r-i.ooo  000/. 

borrowed  in  1750 24.490,000/.  borrowed  in  the  courfeof 

the  laft  war,   and  funded  on  the  additional  duties  on  beer 

hcufes,  ftamps,  &c. 4.900,000/.  borrowed  in  1766,  1767 

and    1768 And   1.253,700/.  of  the  4 /(?r  i-i?»/.  annuities 

fibfcribed  into  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  in  1770. 

All  thefe  loans  were  by  25  Geo.  II.  175 1,  and  feveral  fub- 
fequent  A£ls  of  Parliament,  confolidated  into  one  joint  ftock  - 
and  carried,  with  the  duties  for  paying  the  intereft,  to  the 
Sinking  Fund.  And  in  1 770,  they  formed  a  capital  of 
39.781,521/.  which  has  been  fmce  reduced,  by  the  payments 
mentioned  in  the  Pojl/cript  at  the  end  of  this  tTz&.,  to  the  fum 
fpecified  in  the  account  to  which  this  note  refers. — See  a  more 


f/fta 
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full  account  in  Mr.  Aihmore's  Analyfis^  &c.  from  page  5  tO 
page  II. 

Note  (7) Reduced    3  per  cent.   Bank  Annuities^ 

See  page  1 2 1  .-^The  capital  of  thefe  annuities  confided,  in  1 749, 
of  loans  in  1746,  1747?  2.nQ  1748,  and  navy,  ordnance  and 
tranfport  debts  funded  in   1749,  amounting  to  18.402,472/* 

and  all  bearing  j^  per  cent,  intereft. By  the  23d  of  Geo.  II. 

1749,   thefe  loans  were  reduced  to  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent. 
and  by  the  great  confolidadng  Aft  in  175  i,   they  were  con- 
verted into  one  ftock,  and  carried  into  the  Sinking  Fund  with 
the  duties  on   carriages,  and  the  additional  duties  on  glafs, 
fpirituous  liquors,  houfes,  windows,  ftamps,  merchandize  im- 
ported, &c.  which  had  been  granted  for  paying  the  intereft. — 
/A.  Ia~i75i,  certain  exchequer  tallies  and  orders,  amounting  to- 
^129,750/.    were  fubfcribed  into   this  ftock  j   and   in    1765, 
navy  bills  to  the  amount  of  1,482,000/.  were  fubfcribed  into 
it,  which  made  its  whole  original  amount  20.014.222/.—— 
In  175 1,  there  was  paid  off  830,893/.  being  ftock  which  had 
not  been  fubfcribed  agreeably  to  the  Aft  in  1749  for  reducing 
intereft;    and  in   1772,    1774,  and  1775,   ^o  much  moreof 
this  ftock  was  paid  off  as  reduced  it  to  its  prefent  amount.— 
See  Mr.  Aftimore's  Analyfis,  p.  12 — 16. 

Note  (8) Civil  List  million.     See  page  121.-^ 

The  income   fettled  upon  King  George  I.    for  his  civil  lift, 

was  700,000/. In    1720,    there   had    been  granted   him 

befides,  from  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Lejtdon  Afturance  com- 
panies, 300,000/.  And  in  1726,  this  million  was  farther 
granted  towards  paying  off  his  debts. 

Note  (9) Bank   Long    Annuity.     See  page  122. 

« This  annuity  confifts  of  128,250/.  per  am:,  for  99  years, 

given  in  1761 ,  as  a  premium  to  the  fubfcribers  of  1 1 .400,000/. 
at  3  per  cent ;  and  of  120,000/.  per  ann.  for  98  years,  ^ven  in 
J1762,  as  a  premium  to  the  lenders  of  twelve  millions  at  i^pe-^ 

cenL 
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tent.  See  page  95  and  100.  It  is  charged,  together  with 
the    loans    to   which   it  was   annexed,   on   the    Sinking  Fund. 

• Its   value  in   the  Alley  is  about   25  years   purchafe  j 

but  the  remaining'  term  is  really  worth  27  years  purchafe, 
ireckoning  inter „-fi;  at  3  >,  ( ir  the  ■^  per  cents,  being  at  S5I.) 
But  when  intcreil  is  at  .^  pfr  cent,  or  the  3  per  cents,  ai-e  at  75, 

it  is  worth  only  2^  yea:,  j^iirchafe. When  this  annuity  is 

called  a  prc/nium,  it  mufl:  not  be  imagined,  that  no  compenfa- 
tion  was  given  for  it.  Government  received  the  value  of  it ; 
b-ut,  at  the  fame  time,  made  itfelf  a  debtor  for  that  value. 
And,  what  u  very  furpriuing,  this  has  been  nniformly  pradifed 
with  refpL'ct  to  all  the  premiums  or  douceurs  granted  by  o^c- 
v:rnment;  and  the  conlcquerice  has  been,  that  great  and 
needlcfs  increafe  of  the  public  debt  explained  in  the  3d  fedion 
of  the  2d  Part. 

Note  (io).  —  South-Sea  Stock;  akd  Arr^'jiTTEs,  Sit 
page  122. — Thcfe  four  capitals  amounting  to  2  5.-9''84,6S4/.  13/. 
conflit  almoft  entirely  of  the  remainder  of  debts  contracled  in 
the  reigns  of  Kir:g  WiUtam  and  Queen  Anm^  The  following 
a?coun!:  will  probably  give  fuliicient  information  concerning 
them. 

In  1711,  Lord  Oxford  being  miniftcr,  the  proprietors  of 
ceftain  navv,  army,  ordnance  and  tranfport  dt;bts,  to  the 
amount  of  9.177,968/.  including  arrears  of  intereft,  and  half 
a  million  for  the  currejit  fupplies,  were  incorporated  into  a 
company  for  trading  to  the  South-feas.  They  were  allowed 
6  per  cent,  intereft  for  this  debt^  with  Soool.  per  a?:n.  for 
mrmagement  ;  and  the  ducii's  on  wine,  tobacco,  Eajl'-hidia 
goods,  candle?,  c^c.  were  made  perpetual,  and  granted  as 
ft  Fund  (ever  fince  called  the  South-Jo;  Compn?if'i  Fund)  for 
paying  the  intereft.     This  kept  up  public  credit  at  the  time, 

and  has  been  called  the  Fcirl  of  Oxfcrd's  mailer- piece. By 

the  ift  of  Geo.  L  822,032/.  coniiiting  chiefly  of  intereft 
payable  on  the  Company's  capital,  was  added  to  the  capital, 
in  conffquence  of  which  it  was  increafed  to  ten  millions, 
■(ever  fm:e  caijed  their  original  capital  J  licaring  6  per  cent, 

li.  ifitercft. 
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jntereft. la  1717,  they  agreed  to  take  5  per  <ent;  and  this 

was  the  firll  great  reduftion  of  intereft,  which  in  conjuntSliort 
with  the  fume  reduftion  of  the  other  redeemable  debts  almoft 
all  carrying  6  per  cent,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  eilabliilied  in  this  year.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo 
faft  did  intereft  fall  at  this  time,  that  the  price  of  South-J'ea 
ficcK,  notwlthftanding  this  reduftion,  rofe  from  loi  to  in, — 
In  1719,  the  South^fea  capital  was  increafed  to  11.746,844/. 
bearing  5  per  cent..  intereH  (with  an  addition  of  1,397/.  gs. 
to  their  former  allowance  for  management)  by  advancing  to 
government  544,142/.  and  by  the  proprietors  o-f  94,329/.  izs. 
lottery  annuities  for  32  years  granted  in  $710,   accepting  in 

lieu    of  them    1.202,702/.   South  Sea  ftock. -In    1720,    the 

agreement  was  made  by  government  with  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, which  produced  the  great  South  Sea  bubele. 

.There  exilled  at  that  time  long  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
666,821/.  8 J.  ?C!\<S.  fhort  annuities,  for  32  years  from  17 10,  to^ 
the  amount  of  127,260/.  Ss.  The  proprietors  of  thefe 
annuities  were  allowed  to  fubfcrlbe  them  into  the  South  Sea 
trading  ftock  ;  and  the  Company,  for  every  100/.  of  the  long 
annuity  which  fiiould  be  fubfcribed,  were  to  receive  from  govern- 
ment an  addition  to  their  capital  of  2000/.  bearing  5  per  cent. 
intereft  till  1727,  and  afterwards  \  per  cent,  till  redeemed  : 
and  for  every  100/.  of  the  Jbort  annuities,  they  were  to 
receive  an  addition  tO'  their  capital  of  1400/.  bearing  the  fame 

intcrells. They  were  befides  to  take  in  the  redeemable  debts 

to  the  amount  of  16.546,482/.  and  to  receive  an  addition  to 

their  capital  of   100/.   for  every  100/.  fubfcribed. By  the 

fubfcrlption  of  the  lo'sg  znA  Jhort  annuities  which  fallowed  this 
agreement,  a  capital  due  from  government  to  the  Company 
was  created,  which  was  greater  by  3.034,769/.  than  the  ori- 
ginal lum  advanced  for  the  annuities  fubfcribed.  .And  as 
much  of  thefe  annuities  and  of  the  redeemable  debts  were 
fubfcribed,   as    increafed    the    South    Sea    trading    capital    to 

37.802,203/. In   1722,  four  millions  of  this  capital  was 

3  purchafed 
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purchafed  by  the  Bank,   (See  Note  3.)  which  reduced  it  to 

33.802,203/. By  9  Geo.  I.    1723,  this  remaining  capital 

was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  alone  (cr 
16.901,101/.)  was  ordered  to  be  the  trading  capital  of  the 
Company,   and  the  other  part  was  direfted  to  be  called  Souih 

Sea  Annuitks. In   1733,   the  South  Sea  trading  capital  had 

been  reduced  bypayments  at  different  times  to  14.651,137/.  12j. 
By  an  Aft  of  ParllarF.ent  in  that  year,  this  remaining  flock 
received  a  farther  divlfion  ;  and  only  a  fourth  part,  or 
3.662,784/.  was  allowed  to  be  the  Company's  flock  ;  and  the' 
other  three  parts,  or  10.988,353/.  were  dircilcd  to  be  called 
New  South  Sea  Annuities,  in  order  to  dillinguifh  them  from 
the  former  annuities,  which  Imve  ever  fince  gone  under  the 

name  of  Old   South  Sea  annuities. -From   1733,    to  the 

prefent  time.  South  Sea  Stock  has  continued  the  fame; 
but  the  capital  of  the  Old  South  Sea  annuities  has  beei> 
reduced,  by  redemptions,  to  11.907,470/.  and  of  tlie  New 
South  Sea  annuities,  to  8.494,830/.  And  of  the  whole  South 
5^«  debt,  which  in  1722  was  33.802,203/.  there  has,  fince  that 
year,  been  paid  oiFin  all  9.737,1 19/.  This  fnould  have  reduced 
it  to  24.065,081/.  but  it  is  in  reality  25.984,685/.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  diminution  jufl  mentioned  of  the 
South  Sea  debt  was  made  in  psrt  with  money  borrowed  in 
1751,  to  pay  ofr  fuch  proprietors  of  South  Sea  annuities  as 
had  refufed  to  confent  to  the  redudlion  of  intereft  propofed  ta 
them  in  1749.  The  fum  borrowed  for  this  purpofe  was 
2.100,000/.  bearing  'i^  per  cent,  with  1 1 8 1 /.  5  j.  for  mana<3-e- 
ment.  This  debt  is  now  reduced  by  redem.ptions  to  the  fum 
fpecified  in  the  preceding  account;  or  to  1.919,600/, 

Note    (11). East-India    Stock.       See   page    123. 

• — — In  169S,   a  company  of  merchants,   in  confideration  of 


two  millions  lent  to  government  at  8  per  cent,  were  incorpo- 
rated, and  entitled  to  the  fole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eaji- 
/W/>j.— — Thefe  two  millions  formed  the  firll  capital  of  the 

prefent  Enfi-hidia  Company. In  1702,  an  old  company  of 

trader?  to  the  Eafi-Indies  was  united  to  this  company  ;  and  in 

K.  2  1708, 
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1/08,  theie  uniied  companies  lent  to  government  1.200,000/. 
without  additional  iateieft,  which  made  their  capital  3.200,000/^ 

bearing  5  per  cent. In   1730,  this  intereft  was  reduced  to 

4  per  cent,    and  by  the  23d  Geo.  II.    17 49,   to  -^y per  cent. 

The  fait  duties,  and  fome  additional  llamp  duties,  were  at  firll 
charged  with  the  annuity  due  on  this  capital ;  but  at  prefent 
the  duties  conltituting  the  aggregate  fund  arc  charged  with 
it. 

.  Note  (12). — East-India  Annuity.  See  page  123. — 
The  capital  of  this  annuity  was  advanced  to  gavernment  in 
1744,  ^^  3  'p^>'  cent,  and,  in  confideraticn  of  this  loan,  the  exclu- 
five  charter  of  the  Company  was  continued  to  Lady-day  1783, 
at  which  time  it  is  to  ceafe,  provided  three  years  notice  has 
been  given,  and  the  debt  due  from  government  difchargs,d. 
An  obfervacion  here  forces  itfelf  upon  me,   which  I  have 

often  had  occafion  to  make. Part  of  this  loan  was  a  com- 

penfation  from  the  Eaji- India  Company  for  prolonging  the 
term  of  its  charter  ;  and,  therefoi-e,  ought  not  to  have  been 
included  in  the  loan.  The  Company  would  have  lent 
750,000/.  on  the  intereft  common  at  the  time,  or  i^  per  cent. 
and  the  remainder  would  have  been  advanced  as  a  gratuity. — 
It  is  a  pity  thofe  who  managed  thefe  contrads  for  the  public, 
did  not  attend  to  the  abfurdity  and  extravagance  of  making  a 
debt  of  purchafe  money,  and  bottoiuing  in  the  very  ad  of 
felling. 

Note   (*3). Excheqjjsr.    Long    Annuities.      See- 

prige  123. Thefe  are  tlie  lung   annuities  which,   in   1720, 

remained    unfubfcribcd    to  the   South    Sea   Company.       See 

Note  10. They    confiil  firll   of  annuities   to  the  amount 

of  54.9®c/.  14 J.  6d.  purchafed  by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6tU 
of  William  and  Mary^  for  g6  years^  from  January  1695, 
with  the  addition  of  1350/-  per  asin,  for  falaries  to  exchequer 
oSicers.  Thefe  annuities  were  originally  14  per  cent,  life- 
annuities.  By  the  6th  and  7t!i  of  William  and  Mary,  in 
order  to  rarfQ  more,  money,   thcfq  anai'itmits^  or  any  other 

perfoni 
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pcifons  for  them,  were  offered  a  reverfionary  intercftin  the 
annuities  after  the  failure  of  the  lives,  till  the  end  of  96  years 
from  January  1695,  on  payinjr  4  }  years purchafe,  (that  is  63/.) 

for  every  annuity  of  14/, The  predeccflbrs  of  the  prefent 

company  of  the  Million  Bank  (fo  called  from  the  million 
lottery  1694-,  in  which  they  were  fome  of  the  principal 
adventurers.)  purchafed  30,669/.  4^.  of  thefe  reverfionary 
annuities.  The  life  annuitants  being  now  reduced  to  a  very 
fmall  number,  almofl:  the  whole  of  this  annuity  is  lapfed  to 
the  company  ;  and  though  they  have  divided  for  feveral  years 
q  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  half  a  million,  yet  their  growing 
lavings,  from  the  falling  in  of  lives,  have  been  fuch,  that, 
when  their  annuity  ceafes  in  1791,  they  v.ill,  I  am  in- 
farmed,  have  accumulated  a  fund  confiderably  larger,  than  the 
capital  on  which  they  have  made  their  dividends.  But  to 
return. 

Thefe  E^:chf.quep.  Annuities  confifl  farther  of 

30,400  6  8  purchafed  for  gg  years  from  Chriftmca 
170^^,  by  2d  and  3d  of  Anne,  with 
1450/.  for  management. 

23,234   16     6     purchafed  for  99  years  from  Lady-day, 

1706,  by  4  Anne,  with  1470/.  per  ann. 
for  managemenr. 

7,776   10     o     purchafed  for  99  years  from  Lady-day, 

1707,  by  5  Anne,  with  375/.   12/.  per 
ann.  for  management. 

4,710  o  o  purchafed  for  99  years  from  Lady-nay ^ 
1 70S,  by  6th  of  .^;?/w,  with  208/.  zs. 
per  einn.xoT  management. 
10,181  o  p  purchafed  for  99  years  from  Lady-day, 
1707,  by  a  zd  Aft  of  5th  oi  Anne^ 
with  416/.  per  a.}!':,  for  management. 
^Add   54,900   14     6 

131,203     7     i     'Toic\. 

Iv  .?  Tiie 
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The  orTginal  fcm  ccntnbutcd  for  theie  arnuiticj  Was 
1.836,276/.  They  are  even  new  worth  more  than  this  {cm. 
The  public  has  already  paid  above  ten  millions  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  are  all  extind,  it  will  have  paid  above 
THIRTEEN  MILLIONS,  on  their  account.  This  is  great 
extravagance  ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  extravagance  conllantly 
pradifed  of  borrowing  on  perpetual  annuities,  without  putting 
them  into  a  £xed  courfe  of  redemption. 

Note  (14)- — Tontine  by  an  aft  of  6  Geo.  III.  See  page 
ISA. — The  intention  of  this  Act  v/as  to  raife  300,000/.  to- 
v.-ards  paying  ofF  navy  bills,  by  offering  to  fubfcribers  for  every 
ico/.  advanced,  an  annuity  of  3/.  for  their  lives,  with  benefit 
of  furvivorfhip.  But  the  fcheme  did  not  facceed,  and  only 
18000/.  was  fubfcribed. 

Note   (15). Life    ANNurriFi.     See   page  124. 

The  afjuuides  on  /-xt-o  lives  in  1694,  were  fold  at  12/. 
per  an7i.  during  t-jjo  lives,  cf  any  ages,  and  tiie  annuities  on 
thiee  lives,  at  10/.  per  ann.  during  three  lives,  for  every  100/. 

acvav.ced. Tiiis  was  very  e'ctravagant ;   for,  fuppoiing  the 

ari:iuii:inis  in  general,  about  the  age  of  20  or  30,  it  was  the 
fame,  in  the  cafe  oi  tivo  lives,  with  giving  above  lo per  cent. 

for   money,   and  in   the  cafe  of  three  lives,    9  per  cent. 

It  is,  likewife,  extremely  abfurd  in  thefe  cafes  to  pay  no 
regard  to  difference  of  ages.  A  fingle  life  at  the  age  of  60, 
fuppofing  money  improved  at  \  per  cent,  is  intitled  to  11  per 
cent,  but  at  the  age  of  10,  fcarcely  to  6  per  cent.  Two  lives 
at  60,  are  entitled,  on  the  fame  fuppofition,  10  %^  per  cent. 
but  at  10,  not  to  5  per  cent. The  original  amount  of  thefe 

annuities  was  22,700/.  nearly.  In  1762,  that  is,  in  68  year?, 
they  were  reduced  by  deaths  no  lower  than  9,21  5/. 

The  other  life-annuities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account 

\vere  ^Wtziri  granted  for  loans  in  1745,  1746,  and  1757.     An 

pccount  of  the  annuities  granted  in  the  laft  of  thefe  years  may 

bp  feen  in  page  ici. 

The   life- annuities   in   1745,    amounted   to  22,500/.   and 

were  granted,  together  with  the  profits  of  a  lottery,  for  a  low 

of  two  millions  at  j^  per  cent. 

The 


I 
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The  life-annuities  in  1746,  amounted  to  45,000/.  and 
were  granted,  with  the  profits  of  another  lottery,  for  a  loan  of 
three  millions,  at  the  fame  interdl.— ^ — The  remarks  made 
in  the  3d  feilion  of  tlie  lail  part,  and  particularly  in  the  note, 
p.  ici,  are  applicable  to  thefe  two  loans.  The  value  of  the 
Jife-annuities,  and  the  profits  of  the  lotteries,  were  made 
a  part  of  [the  public  debt.  And,  fuppofing  the  life-annuities 
worth,  one  with  another,  only  14  years  purchafe,  and  the 
|)rofits  of  the  two  lotteries  worth  300,000/.  it  will  follow,  that 
.the  capital  created  by  thefe  loans,  inllead  of  being  5.000,000/. 
Ihould  have  been  only  3.755,000/. 

Sut  there  is  .another  remark,  which  it  is  proper  to  mention 
here.  The  life-annuities  granted  in  1757,  amounting  to 
33,750/.  were,  in  January  1775,  that  is  in  18  years,  reduced 
=by  deaths  to^8,732i.  or  but  a  little  more  than  a  feventh  part. 
But,  fuppofing  the  annuitants  all  in  the  hrmeil  ilage  of  life,  or 
between  the  age  of  10  and  30,  they  ought,  according  to  fom.e 
of  the  befr  tables  of  obfervations,  to  have  been  reduced  a 
quarter.  Thefe  life-annuities  have,  therefore,  fallen  in  much 
more  flowly  than  could  have  been  expefted  ;  and  I  have  found 

the  fame  to  be  true  of  all  the  other  life-annuities. The 

reafon,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  tables  exhibit  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  ail  forts  and  orders  of  men  taken  together  ; 
whereas,  the  lives  on  which  annuitiec  are  bought,  are  a  fe- 
le£lion  of  t^ie  better  fort  of  lives  from  the  general  mafs,  and 

therefore    mufl:    be    of  greater    value. Indeed    I    am    not 

acquainted  with  any  table  of  oblervations  which  gives  the 
probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  high  enough  to  be  a  guide 
in  this  cafe  ;  except  that  which  was  formed  by  Mr.  De  Parcicux., 

from  tiie  French  Tontims. A  calculation,  therefore,  of  the 

values  of  lives,  agreeably  to  this  table,  would  be  of  confide- 
rahle  ufe. 

Note  (io).— - — Unfunded  Dubt.     See   page  124. 

I  have  given  the  navy  debt,  as  it  was  in  January,  17-5. — • 
The  civil  lift  debt  in  1775.  \\a3  probably  more  than  the 
fum  at  which  I  have  reckoned  it.  Lord  Stair,  in  his  account 
of  the  national  debt,  income,  and  expenditure,  reckons  it  at 
igoojooo/.  K  4  Much 
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Much  the  greateft  part  of  the  foregoing  debts, 
xvith  the  raxes  for  paying  the  intereft,  including 
the  duties  compofing  the  Aggregate,  Somk-Sca^ 
and  General  Yv-Vids,  have,  by  the  25th  of  George 
the  Second,  1751,  and  feveral  fubfequent  acls  oi 
Parliament,  been  thrown  into  one  g-eneral  ac- 
count-,  and  the  furplus  of  the  whole,  afar  de- 
du(Ring  the  interefl:,  800,000 1.  per  mm.  to  the 
civil  lill,  and  a  few  other  payments,  forms  the 
Sinking  Fund.—- — The  debts  not  brought  to 
this  account  are  about  (even  millions  and  a  half 
in  the  South-Sea  Houfe  j  ii.i86,Sool.  of  the 
^<5;//(' capital  i  the  Civil  Liil  miUicn  ;  four  rrnllions 
and  a  half  borrowed  at  ^^p^^  ^^"'-  ii^  ^75^'^'^  ^^^ 
capital  of  the  Eaft-India  annuity  \  and  the  Exche- 
quer long  and  life  annuities,  excepc  thofe  granted 
/^x^y  'in  i^B^  But  the  ftirplujjes  of  the  duties  v/hich 
'  pay  the  intercll:  of  thefe  debts  .-ire  either  carried 
immcdiatily  into  the  Sinking  Fund  account ;  or 
brought  firjl   to   the  Jggregaie  Fund,  and  from 

thence  x^arried    into    that    account.- On    the 

conrrary.  Deficiencies  in  thele  duries  when  they 
happen,  are  made  good  out  of  the  Sinking 
Funu :  and  afterwards  replaced  from  the  lup- 
plies. 

For  cxa^nple.  Three  old  nine-peirny  ej;c:fes  on 
beer,  wjth  an  additional  three-pence  per  barrel, 
producing  above  half  a  million  annually  •,  alfo, 
3,700).  per  week  out  of  the  hereditary  excife  on 

beer. 
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beer,  together  with  fome  duties  on  paper,  coals, 
&c.  and  4  additional  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  are  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  Banker's  Annuity  •,  the  Life  Annuities  granted 
in  1693  and  1694^  the  Exchequer  Long  An- 
nuities •,  and  annuities  on  various  fums  fubfcribed 
TO  the  South-Sea  Company  in  1720.  The  fur- 
plufies  make  a  part  of  the  Jggre^ate  Fund',  and 
after  contributing  to  fatisfy   the  charge   on  thac 

fund,    are   carried   into    the    Sinking    Fund. 

Again.  Certain  additional  duties  on  foap,  parch- 
ment, coals,  &c.  are  appropriated  to  pay  the 
jntereft  of  1.250,0001.  and  of  1.750,000!.  parts 
of  the  Bank  capital. The  furplulTes  are  car- 
ried direrdy  to  the  Sinkifig  Fund. In  like  man- 
ner. The  duties  on  houfes  and  windows  im- 
pofed  by  an  adt  of  the  20th  of  George  the  Second, 
1747,  (^)  ^^^^^  deducling  from  them  91,485!. 
per  ann.  to  fatisfy  certain  charges  on  aid  houfe- 
duties  in  the  Aggregate  Fund ,  and,  alio,  other 
duties  on  houfes  and  windows  impofed  by  the 
2d  and  6th  of  Gccrge  the  Third,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  t^f^^ooo}.  per  ann.  are  carried  into  the  ..?/.' 
Sinking  Fund,  together  with  the  capitals,  the  in- 

{a)  Thefe  cutler,  were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
inicrell  at  4  per  ce>it.  of  a  capital  of  4.400,000).  created  in 
1747,  ^■^''  \'«'''^'Cl>  four  millions  only  had  been  advanced.  It 
is  now  a  part  of  \.\\t  capital  of  the  reduced  3  per  ant.  an- 
V-  '.'.i  li-es .  7 

tereft 
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tereft  of  which  has  been  charged  upon  them. 
But  the  addition  to  thefe  duties  (wirh  a  tax  on 
penfions)  granted  in  1758,  and  charged  with  the 
interefl  (at  3  4  p^'''  cent.)  of  the  loan  in  that  year, 
having  not  been  carried  into  the  Sinking  Fund^ 
and  proving  deficient ;  the  deficiency  is  conftantly 
made  good  out  of  this  fund,  and  afterwards  re- 
placed from  the  fupplies. 


State  and  Amount  of  t/je  Nation  a  l  Debt 
at  Chrifimas   1753;    ivitb  the  Charges  of 


Management » 


Bank  of  England. 
Principal. 

Bank  capital  —  11.686,800 

Of  this  capital  3.200,000). 

bore  at  this  time  3  -per 

cent,  intereft  ;  and  the 

remainder  bore  3  4  p^y 

cent,  till  1757,  by   23d 

Geo.  II.   1749. See 

note  (i)  p.  125. 
Management  5,898).  -per 

ann. 
Three  per  cent.  Bank  An- 
nuities confohdated  by 

25  Geo.  II.  1751. — See 

note  (6)  p.  127.       —    9.137,821 
Management  4,4501.  per 

ann. 


Total  ^20.824,621 


Intereft. 


274^*35 


667,173 

Bank 
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Principal,     i 

I- 

Brought  over  20.824,621 
Bank   Annuicies  conlbli- 

datcd  by   25   Geo.   II. 

2.':7i2,6i81.  carrying  34 

per    cent,     intereft    till 

I -55;,  and  14.857,9561. 

carrying  the  fame  inte- 
reft till  1757.    See  note  ,/ '^•,  •  •"  c -^  v 

(7)  p.  128.  —'^f^iiyt 

Management  9,884!.  per 

ann. 
Civil  Lift  million,   1726        i. 000,00c 
Management  360I.  per  ann. 
Whole  charge  of  Manage- 

ment   at   the  Bank   in 

I  y^^ — 20, §^2\. per  ann. 

South-Sea  Company. 
SouTH-SEAStock  carrying 

4  ^^r  f^;;/.  till  1 757    —     3.662,784 
Old  and  New  South-Sea 

Annuities  carrying   3  4: 

per  cent,  till  i^SJ      — 
Three   per  cent.    1751  — 

See  note  (10)  p.  13  1. 
Whole  charge  of  manage- 

n";ent  at  the  South-Sea- 

Hciife  on  fiock  and  an- 
nuities,    15.748  1.    per 

ann. 

East-India  House. 
East -India   Stock,  re- 

dued  to  3  4  till  1757        3.200,00c 

X.69. 851,254 


21.362 


^^2=; 


o 


2.  IO0,00C 


Intereft. 

I' 
667,173 


619,546 
30,000 


146,511 

747,688 
63,000 


•112,000 
2.385,918 

"East 
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Frincipal. 

Brought  over  69.851,254 
East-India  annuity  1744      1.000,000 
Management    1,68-^1.  10  s. 
per  ami. 


Intereft. 

I' 
2.385. 91S 

30,000 


Total  (^)  ;^.7o,85i,254!  2.4i5,9!8 


{n)  The  whole  of  this  fum,  (except  16.437,8211.  confilling 
of  the  old  Bank  capital,  the  coiifulidated  3  per  cents,  th: 
youth-Sea  3  per  cent,  annuities  175  i,  the  Civil  LiJl  million, 
and  the  Eaft-India  annuity)  that  is,  54.413,433!.  was  re- 
duced by  23  Geo.  II.  1749,  from  an  intereft  of  4  per  cent. 
to  3  4^  till  I757»  and  afterwards  to  3  per  cent. -The  pro- 
prietors cf  a  capital  of  3.290,042!.  refufed  to  confent  to  this 
reduction,  which,  therefore,  was  paid  oiF;  1. 190,0421.  with 
£;ir<r/^f/7«^r  Bills  (afterwards  cancelled);  and  2.  ico,oool.  with 
money  borrowed  at  3  per  cent,  and  added  to  the  capital  c^  the 
Scttth-Sea  Ar\nm\.iQS.  The  whole  fum,  therefore,  reduced  and  paid 
off,  was  57.703,475!.  which  produced  a  faving  to  the  public, 
and  an  addition  to  the  Sinking  Fund  after  1757,  of  612,735!. 
per  aftn. 

The  Salt  Dutie..  in  1753  had  been  forlometime  mort- 
gaged to  pay  the  principal  and  interefl  of  a  million  borrowed 
ill  1745.  Ill  I757>  after  clearing  the  mortgage,  they  became 
free,  and  were  carried  into  the  Sinking  Fund,  of  which  they 
have  ever  fince  formed  a  part.  This  produced  a  farther  addi- 
tion to  the  Sifiiing  Fund,  after  1757,  of  about  2  20,ocol, 
per  ann. 

I  have   not  included  the  million  now  mentioned  in  the  ?.? 
count  given  above  of  the  prsbiic  debts  in  17^3,  becaufe  it  was 
in  a  fixtd  courfe  of  redemption  ;  nor  have  I  included  499,600!. 
in  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the  duty  en  fwects,  becaufe  thcfe 
Exchequer  Bills  were  pa-d  oti  in  1754. 

Exchequer, 
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1.836,276 


Principal. 

L 

Brought  over  ;^70.85 1,254 
Exchequer. 

Annuities  for  96  and  99 
years  from  various  dates 
in  King  IVilliani's  and 
Qi^icen  Annc'i,  times  be- 
ing the  original  fum 
contributed.  See  note 
(13)  page  132.  -^ 

Management  5,230!.  per 
ami.  inclufive  of  ma- 
nagement for  the  two 
next  articles. 

Annuities  for  lives  with 
benefit  of  furvivorfhip, 
being  the  original  fum 
contributed 

Annuities  for  two  and 
three  lives,  being  the 
remainder  after  deduct- 
ing the  annuities  fallen 
in  by  deaths,  and  reck- 
oned worth  10  years 
purchafe         —  —        106,650 

Annujties  for  fmgle  lives 
1745,  being  the  re- 
fnainder  after  dedu6ling 
the  annuities  fallen  in 
by  deaths-,  and  reckon- 
ed worth  14  years  pur- 
chafe —  —       296,14: 


—        108,100 


^(.73. 198,422!  2.586,506 


Intertft. 
/. 

2.415,918 


13^203 


l^s^l 


I0y66§ 


21,153 


Annuities 
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Principal. 

£• 

Brought  over  73.198,422 

Annuities  for  fingle  lives 
1746,  being  the  re- 
mainder after  the  lives 
fallen  in  — '■ —        582,274 

Navy  debt  in  1754- — In- 
tereft  reckoned  at  2 
j)er  cenL  1.296,568 


Total  of  the  principal  and 
intereft  of  the  public 
debts  in  1753        —  ^(.75.077,264 


Intereft, 

£• 

2.586,506 


25.931 


2.651,028 


State  ^W  Amount  vf  the  National 
Debt  in  1739. 

Bank,  of  England. 


Bank.  Capital,  confifting 
of  i.6oo,oool.  old  capital 
carrying  Gper  cent;  and 
7.500,0001.  carrying  4 
per  cent.  See  note  i, 
p.  123.         •—  — 

Bank  Annuities  at  3  per 
ce7it.  for  the  lottery  in 
1731.  — 


Principal. 

■■'■■ '  ■£■ 


Intereli* 


9.100,000         396,00a 


— -    800,000     24,000 
^.9.900,000^   420,000 


South- 
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Brought  over 


Principal. 

I' 
.623,312 


South-Sea    Company. 
Stock  and  annuities  bear- 
ing 4 /'«' ^^»/.    —     —  27.302,203 

East-India  Company. 
East-India  ftock  carry- 
ing 4  -per  cent.  — -    3.200,000 


EXCHEQLTER  ANNUITIES. 

Annuities  at  3  4  by  4 
Geo.  II.  paid  off  in  1752 

Annuities  at  4  'per  cent, 
charged  on  the  duty  on 
wroughtplate  by  6  Geo. 

I.  1720         — 
182,2501.  of  this  capital 

was  paid  off  in  1750. 
The  remainder  is  now 
included  in  the  capital 
of  the  reduced  3  'per 
cent,  annuities. 
Annuities  at  3  per  cent, 
charged  on  the  Sinking 
Fund  by  9  and  10  Geo. 

II.  Now  included  in 
the  confolidated  3  per 
cent,  annuities 

Annuities  on  Nevis  and 
St.  Chrifiopber  Deben- 
tures at  3  per  cent.  Now 
included  in  the  confo- 
lidated 3  per  cents.     — 


400,000 


— •        312,000 


— —        900,000 


17,821 


Intereft. 

I' 

2.321,215 


1.092,088 


128,000 


14,000 


12,480 


27,000 


1^13: 


/.42.052,024     1.694,703 

Exchequer 
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Principal. 

Brought  over  42.052,024 
s/y{),  j2//r Exchequer  Bills  charg- 
ed on  a  duty  upon  vic- 
tuallers   by  12    Geo.  I. 

1726 — Carrying  3  per 

cent.  —  —        480,000 

Exchequer  Bills  charged 

on  a  duty  on  fweets  by 

10  of  Geo.  If.   1737 — 

Carrying  3  per  cent,  and 

paid  off  in   1754 — See 

the  note  p.  140.  — ■  499,6001 
Annuities  for  long  terms 

from  varjjous  dates  —  1.836,276 
Annuities  for  lives  with 

benefit    of   Survivorjhip 

granted  in  1693  —  108,100 
Annuities   fcr  two   and 

three  lives,  1694  —  106,650 
Naijy  debt  {a)  —     1.300,000 

Total  of  the  Principal  and 
Interefi  of  the  National 
Debt  in  1739  (Ij       j^.46.382,650 


tntcreff. 

£■ 
1.694,703 


1454015 


14,988 
131,203 

7.567 

15,000 
26,000 

.903,861 


{a)  Having  met  with  no  account  of  the  Navy  Debt  at  this 
lime,  I  have  chofeu,  rather  than  omit  it,  to  fuppofe  it  nearly 
the  fame  that  it  was  at  the  eommencement  of  t^e  h£L  >var ; 
whicji,  probably,  is  reckoning  it  too  high.  .T-ri-rvt/A 

A  M  Q,  fli  (^^  ^"  ^^^  account  I  have  omitted  a  million  borrowed  in 
1734,  becaufe  the  redemgtion  of  it  was  near  being  completed 
by  the  Salt  Duties.  I  have  alfo  onjitttd  Short  Annuities 
amounting  to  24,334].  being  the  remainder  of  9  /rr  cent,  an- 
nuities for  32  years  created  in  1710,  becaufe  the  term  for 
which  they  were  created  was  near  expiring. 

Fron:i 
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From  the  account  in  the  Postscript,  at  the 
end  of  this  tract,  it  will  appear,  that  i  o'^^g^yg^^.  of 
the  public  debt  was  difcharged  between  the  years 
1 76  ^  and  lyys  i  and  alio  that  the  funded  debt  was, 
in  1775,  i,.(00,oool.  greater  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  lad  war.  From  hence,  and  from  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  in  1775,  as  ftated  in  page  124, 
it  follows,  that  the  funded  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  130.943,051  1.  and  the  whole  debt 
146.^82,8441.  and,  confequently,  that  the  war 
left  uponjthe  nation  an  unfunded  debt  amounting 
to  {a)  1 5-^39,793 !•  This  unfunded  debt  con- 
fided of  the  following  particulars — Of  3,500,000 1. 
borrowed  after  tiie  peace  in  1763,  and  applied 
towards  bearing  fuch  expences  of  the  war  33 
could  not  immediately   ceafe  with  its  operations. 

* Oi  near   eight  raillicns  in  navy,  viftualling, 

ordnance,  and  tranfporc  debts. Of  i.8oo,oool* 

(rt)  The  author  of  the  Canjiderp.tions  on  the  Trade  and 
Finances  of  thii  Kir.gdcm  rc.iksi  this  debt  i.yiS,cX)ol.  mbre 
than  the  fum  at  which  I  have  here  ilated  it.  See  page  22  ; 
znd.  State  of  the  Nation  by  the  fame  auther,  page  15,   quarto 

editions. The   reafon    of  this   difrerence  is,    that   this 

writer  has  included  in  the  unfunded  debt  left  by  the  war  the 
deficiencies  of  grants  and  funds  in  1763  and  1764,  and  the 
ivhole  army  debt  not  provided  for  in  thofe  years ;  whereas  I 
have  excluded  the  former  entirely ;  and  admitted  only  as 
much  of  the  latter  as  exceeded  the  army  debts  common  in 
fUbfequent  years.     Ses  the  Poftfcript. 

L  Exchequer 
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Exchequer  bills -^  and  the  remainder,  of  fubfidies 
to  foreign  princes,  extraordinaries  of  the  army, 
and  German  demands. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  between    174S    and 
1755  the  following  debts  were  paid  off. 

Bank  A7tmdties  bearing  4  per  cent.  —  1.0135I4S 
South-Sea  Annuities  bearing  4  per 

cent.  '  —        1 7^9^95 

Annuities  bearing  3  ^  per  cent,  charged 

by  4  Geo.  II.  on  additional  Stamp- 
duties  -—  —  —  400,000 
Exchequer  Bills  bearing  3  per  cent. 

charged  by    10  Geo.  II.   1737  on 

the  duties  on  fweets  —        499,600 

Borrowed  in  1 745  at  3  4^  per  cent,  on 

the  credit  of  the  Salt  duties        —     i  ,ooq,ooo 

See  note,  page  140. 


(<j)  Total  ;C.3.o89,64i 

{b)  In  1751  there  was  applied  to  the  pa)  ment  of  Navy 
debts  200, oo©l.  and  in  1752,  the  fum  of  900,000!.  But  I 
have  not  reckoned  thefe  funis,  becaufe  they  did  little  more 
than  make  up  the  conftant  deficiency  in  the  Pe*(c  Ejitclilijhmefi* 
for  the  Navy. 


From 
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From  the  whole,  the  following  account  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  National  Debt,  from  1739  to 
^TlSt  nnay  be  deduced. 


Principal 

Intereft. 

I' 

£■ 

Amount  of  the  principal 

and  interejl  of  the  na- 

tional debt  before  the 

war  which   begun    in 

1740          —           — 

46.382,650 

1.903,861 

Amount  in  1749  imme- 

diately after  the  war 

78.166,906 

2.765:608 

Increafed  by  the  war  — 

31.784,256 

861,747 

Diminifhed  by  the  Peace 

from  1748  to  1755 

3.089,641 

111,590 

Amount    at    the    com- 

mencement of  the  laft 

war            —          — 

75.077,264 

2.654,018 

■Amount  at  the  end  of  the 

war  in  1763            — ^ 

146.^82,844 

4.840,821 

Increafed  by  the  laft  war 

71.505,580 

2.186,803 

Diminilhed  by  the  Peace, 

in   twelve  years  from 

s. 

1763  to  1775 

10.^39,793 

{a)  400,000 

Amount  at  Midfummer, 

1775           ^         ^ 

i35-943»05i 

4.440,821 

We  are  now  involved  in  another  v;ar,  and  the 
public  debts  are  increafing  again  faft.  Exchequer 
Bills  have  been  increafed  from  1.250,000!.  to 
1.500,0001.  A  new  capital  of  2.150,0001.  has 
been  added  to  the  3  per  cent.  Confolidated  An- 


(fl)  See  the  Poftfcript. 
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nuities.  And  a  vote  of  credit  was  given  in  th^ 
lafl:  fcfTion  of  Parliament  for  a  million.  The  laft 
year,  therefore,  has  added  3.400,000!.  to  our 
debts,  befides  a  vaft  fum  not  yet  provided  for, 
confiding  of  navy,  ordnance,  vidualling,  tranfport 
and  army  debts. — - — The -prefent  year  (1777)  muft 
make  another  great  addition  to  them  j  and  what 
they  vvill  be  at  the  end  of  thefe  troubles,  no  one 

can  tell. The  union  of  a  foreign  war  to  the 

prefent  ci'vil  war  might  perhaps  raife  them  to 
Two  Hundred  Millions  ;  but,  more  probably, 
it  would  fink  them  to Nothing. 


SECT.       IIL 

Of  the  Debts  and  Resources  of  France. 

INISTERS  have  of  late  fought  to  re- 
move the  public  apprchenfions  by  general 
accounts  of  the  weaknefs  of  powers,  which,  from 
the  circumftances  of  former  wars  as  well  as  na- 
tional prejudices,  have  been  felt  by  the  people  as 
jealous  rivals  or  formidable  enemies.— — I  wifh  it 
was  poffible  for  me  to  confirm  thefe  accounts  ;  and 
by  contrafting  the  preceding  ftate  of  our  own 
debts  with  a  fimilar  one  of  thofe  of  France,  to 
Ihew,  that  from  this  power  in  particular  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.     The  following  particulars,  on 

the 
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the  correcflnefs  of  which  I  can  rely,  may  give  fomc 
ailifbance  in  judging  of  this  fubjeft. 

The  whole  expence  of  the  laft  war  to  France 
was  1.118.307,047  livres-,  that  is,  49.702,000!. 
fterling .  of  which  23.152,000!.  (520.926,000 
livres)  confided  of  money  procured  by  the  fale  of 
raxes,  by  free-gifts,  and  extra-impofitions  during 
the  war,  which  left  behind  them  no  debts  :  And 
26.550,000!.  (597.380,100  livres)  confifced  of 
LOANS,  or  money  raifed  on  perpetual  annuities, 
life-annuities,  and  lotteries. — At  the  beginning  of 
1769  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  oi  France, 
including  all  arrears  and  capitals  advanced  on  an- 
nuities and  lotteries,  was  128.622,000!.  flerling, 
or  2.894.053,616  livres.  The  annual  charge  de- 
rived  from   this   debt   was    6.707,500!.    fterling 

(150.919,284  livres) All  the    appropriations 

amounted   to  8.218,500!.  fterling  (184.919,284 

livres). The    expences    of   the   army,    navy, 

king's  houfhold,  prince's  houfliold,  foreign  affairs, 
&c.  amounted  to  8.947,000!.  or  201.307,312 
livres.  So  that  the  whole  annual  expence  wss 
1 7. 1 65,000 1.  (386.226,596  livres).— The  whole  re- 
venue had  amounted,  before  1769,  to  13.484,500!. 
fterling  (303.401,696  livres). The  public  ex- 
pence,  therefore,  had  exceeded  the  revenue 
3-681,000 1.  (83.800,000  Wwvts)  per  tinfu 
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From  the  year  1769  to  the  prefent  King's  Ac- 
ceffion,  by  forced  reducftions  of  intereft,  and  by 
new  taxes,  the  public  revenue  was  carried  to 
16.289,000!.  fterling  (366.508,000  livres)  and 
the  public  expence  was  reduced  fo  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed   the    revenue   above    766,8001.    per   annum 

(17.253,000  livres). The  anticipations  alio  of 

the  revenue,  which  before  1769  had  extended  to 
fsventeen  months,  were  reduced  to  /^'£?  months. -r- 
Such  was  the  progrefs  of  reformation;  naqiely, 
an  increafe  of  revenue  amounting  to  little  lefs 
than  Three  Millions  fterling  per  aj:n.  in  a  few 
years,  under  an  unpopular  minifter,  in  t!ie  latter 
days  of  a  reign  never  characterized  by  an  attention 
to  oeconomy,  or  a  regard  to  the  public  intereft ; 
and  at  this  time  particularly  ftamped  by  unpre- 
cedented profufion  and  a  general  relaxation. 

A  new  reign  produced  a  new  minifter  of 
finance  whofe  name  will  be  refpefled  by  pofterity 
for  a  fet  of  meafures  as  new  to  the  political  world, 
as  any  late  difcoveries  in  the  fyftem  of  nature 
have  been  to  the /'/^i/o/^'^/^/V^/ world.— rDoubtful  in 
their  operation,  as  all  unproved  meafures  muftbe, 
but  diftinguiftied  by  their  tendency  to  lay  a  folid 
foundation  for  endlefs  peace,  induftry,and  a  general 
enjoyment  o^  the  gifts  of  nature,  arts,  and  com- 
merce.— —The  edids  iflued  during  his  admini- 
ftration  exhibit  indeed  a  phasnomenon  of  the 
pipft  extraordinary  kind.     An  abfolutc  king  ren- 

<3cring 
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dermg  a  voluntary  aecount  to  his  fubjefts,  and 
inciting  his  people  to  think;  a  right  which  it  has 
been  the  bufintfs  of  all  abfclute  princes  and  their 

minifters  to  extins;uiih  in  the  minds  of  men. 

In  thefe  edifls  the  king  declared  in  the  moft 
diftinfl  terms  againft  a  bankruptcy,  an  augmen- 
tation of  taxes,  and  new  loans ;  while  the  minifter 
applied  hinifelf  to  increafe  every  public  refource 
by  principles  more  liberal  than  France,  or  any 
part  of  Europe,  ever  had  in  icrious  contempla- 
tion.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  op- 

pofition  he  met  with,  and  the  intrigues  of  a 
court,  fhould  have  deprived  the  world  of  thofe 
lights  which  muft  have  refulted  from  the  example 
of  fuch  an  adminiftration. 

After  a  (hort  interval,  a  nomination,  in  fome 
refpeds  ftill  more  extraordinary,  has  taken  place  in 
the  court  of  France.  A  court  which  a  few  years 
fince  was  diftinguifhed  by  its  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance, has  raifed  a  Protejiant,  the  fubje(5t  of  a 
fmall  but  virtuous  republic,  to  a  decinve  lead  in 
the  regulation  of  its  finances.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  fo  fingular  a  preference  will  produce 
an  equally  fingular  exertion  of  integrity  and  ta- 
lents. Though  difi'ering  from  Monfieur  Turcot 
in  feveral  principles,  which  regard  the  larger 
lines  of  government,  he  appears  by  his  firft  fteps, 
and,  particularly,   the  preamble  to  a  late  edidl 
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for  raifing  24  millions  of  livres  by  a  lottery,  to 
put  his  foot  on  the  fame  great  bafis  of  general 
juftice,  and  a  flrift  confervation  of  the  faith  of 
the  king  -,  and  points  more  particularly  at  the 
fureft  of  all  refources  in  any  modern  ftates,  a 
fimplification  of  taxes  and  a  reformation  in  the 
colledion  of  them.  This  adminiftration,  making 
improvements  in  the  Revenue  its  immediate  ob- 
jeft,  is  more  capable  of  prefent  exertion  ;  and, 
as  fuch,  is  more  formidable. 

From  thefe  fads  and  obfervations  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  conclude,  that  if  we  truft  our  fafety 
to  the  difficulties  of  France,  we  may  find  our- 
felves  fatally  deceived.  I  will  add,  that  though 
(like  the  3  s.  land-tax  and  lotteries  among  our- 
felves)  fome  of  the  extraordinary  impofitions  of 
the  laft:  war  have  been  continued  in  France^  there 
are  fome  which  ceafed  with  the  war,  and  which 
they  can  renew.  It  is,  particularly,  an  advantage 
of  unfpeakable  importance  to  them,  that  they  can 
carry  on  a  war,  as  they  did  the  laft,  at  half  out  cx- 
pence  -,  and  that,  having  no  dependence  on  the  flat- 
tering delufion  of  paper,  they  can,  as  they  did  in 
i759,beareven  a  bankruptcy  in  the  middleofawar, 
and  yet  carry  it  on  vigoroully. — Their  debts  time 
itfelf  is  finking  fall.  Of  3.11 1,000 1.  (feventy  mil- 
lions of  livres)  in  annuities  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
P^r/j,  1.777,000!.  (forty  millions  of  livres)  confifted 

in 
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in  1774  of  Life  Annuities,  which  were  falling  by 
deaths  at  the  rate  of  71,000!.  (1.600,000  livres) 

every  year. Even  their  lofs  of  credit,  whatever 

prefent  embarrafTment  attends  it,    favours  them 

upon  the  whole.   To  this  they  owe  the  advantages 

juft  mentioned.      The  facility   with    which    our 

high  credit  has  enabled  us  to  run  in  debt  enfnares 

us  i  and,  if  a  change  of  meafures  does  not  take 

place,  (a)  muft  ruin  us.  Experience  has  given  them 

a  juft  horror  at  borrowing  on  permanent  funds  5 

and  were  they  inclined  to  do  it,  they  are  not  able 

to  do  it  to  any  great  amount ;  and,  confequently, 

they  cannot  go  on  mortgaging  one  refource  after 

another  till  none    is   left. — While  we  lofe  fight 

of  the  capital  in   the   intereft,  they  carry  their 

views  chiefly  to  the  reimburfement  of  the  capital; 

and  after  receiving  high  intereft,  for  Ibme  years, 

can  be  fatisfied  with  receiving  back  a  part  of  their 

capital.- Their  debts,  being  confined  in.  a  great 

meafure  to  th&  Farmers  General  and  others  at 
Paris,  are  not  circulated  and  diffufed  among 
the  body  of  the  people  in  the  manner  ours  are  : 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  they  can  make  ufe  of 
methods  to  difcharge  them  which  our  government 
muft  never  think  of.  The  adls  of  arbitrary  power 
3.n.d  unjuft  expedients  to  which,  on  many  occa- 

(a)  "  Either  the  nation  (Mr.  Hume  fays)  muft  deftroy 
"  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  deftroy  the  nation." 
political  E(rays,  page  135. 

fions, 
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fions,  they  have  had  recourfe  for  this  purpofe 
without  producing  any  tumults,  are  fuch  cs  appear 
to  us  almoft  incredible  ;  and  fhouid  the  tirr/,;  ever 
come,  when  it  will  be  neceffary  in  this  country  to 
make  ufe  of  any  violence  of  the  fame  kind,  all 
government  v/ill  probably  be  at  an  end. 

In  point  of  territory  and  num.ber  of  inhabitants, 
the  two  countries  will  bear  no  comparifon  (a). 
We  have  hitherto  oppofed  France  by  our  free 
fpirit,  and  our  colonies  ;  and  to  them  chiefly  we 
owe  our  profperity  and  vidtoiies.  Our  colonies 
once  feparated  from  us,  the  illands  will  iocn  fol- 
low. But  iTiould  they  remain  ours,  our  compara- 
tive advantages  will  beft  appear  from  the  following 
authentic  account  of  the  imports  into  France  from 
their  iflands. 

In  1774. 

Weight  in  pnurid'-;. 

Sugar  imported  into  France  —  i47.9£6,c59 

Indigo             —          —  —  i.7-,4,2c6 

Rocou            —         —  —  2io,.S7 

Coffee              _         —  —  58.247,133 

208.170,485 

(a)  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  France  is  26  mill'cJns. 
In  Britain  it  cannot  exceed  fix  or  feven  millions.  See  p.  66. 
And  Obfervations  on  Reverjionary  Payments,  page  185,  third 
ediuon. 

In 
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In  1775. 

Weight  in  Pounds. 
Sugar  imported  into  France.     —      171.932,972 

Indigo — —         2.134,247 

Rocou       —        —         —         —         169,831 
Coffee        —         "  —  5^.545,000 


{a)  2S2.yS2,oso 

Value  of  the  above  commodities  re  exported  from 
France,  taken  upon  the  average  price. 

Livres.  Sterling, 

In  1774    —     75'9^'^^27Z     — '     Z-?>73^'^^<^ 
In  1775     —     74.961,318      —     3.331,000 

The  whole  importation  from  the  Weji  Indies  into 
Britain  is  about  three  millions /J^r  ann. 

But  I  have  gone  much  beyond  the  views  with 
which  I  begun  this  feftion.  The  facls  v.'hich  have 
been  ftated,  and  the  refledlions  which  they  have 
occafioned,  are  intended  principally  to  fliew  that 
we  ought  not  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  drawn 
into  fecurity  by  any  affurances  of  the  weaknefs  of 
France.  —  May  fhe,  however,  find  herfelf  the 
weakefl  of  kingdoms  whenever,  from  motives  of 

(«)  Near  one  half  of  all  this  importation  is  made  into^oar- 
deaux  only  ;  and  the  rei'i  into  Rochdk,  Mar/eiues,  Nantz, 
Hwvre,  and  HiTiJIcur, 
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intereft  or  ambition,  fhe  Ihall  attempt  to  injure 
any  of  her  neighbours. May  Britain^  hi- 
therto the  moft  favoured  fpot  under  heaven, 
always  preferve  her  diftinguifhed  happinefs,  and 
efcape  the  danger  which  now  threatens  her.  And 
may  the  time  foon  come,  when  all  mankind,  fen- 
fible  of  the  value  of  the  bleflings  of  peace  and 
equal  liberty,  fhall  fuffer  one  another  to  enjoy 
them,  and  learn  war  no  more. 


SECT. 
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SECT.       IV. 

Con  faming  an  Account  of  the  National  Income 
and  Expenditure  ^  the  Surplus  of  the  Re- 
venue-,  and  the  Money  drawn  from  the 
Public  by  the  Taxes ;  with  Remarks  on 
Lord  Stair's  Account, 

Appropriated  Revenue  at  Midfummery 

^775- 

£' 

Intereft  of  the  national  debt        —      4.440,821 

Civil  lift  revenue.    See  the  note  in 

page  163  800,000 

Expences  of  management  attending 
the  national  debt  -,  of  which 
71,432  1.  is  the  expence  of  ma- 
nagement at  the  Bank,  South- 
Sea  Houfe,  and  India  Houfe  ;  and 
5.900  1.  falaries  to  Exchequer  Offi- 
cers.    See  Page  119,  &c,  —  77933'^ 

Annuities  payable  out  of  the  Aggre- 
gate Fund  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 8000 1. — Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, 8000 1. — the  Reprefen- 
tatives  of  Arthur  Onslow,  Efq*, 
3000 1. — And  the  Sheriffs  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  4000 1.— In  all  23,000 

Clerk 
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Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  Chancery- 
Coinage    (a)   expence Tenths 

and  firft-fruits  of  the  Clergy  ap- 
propriated to  the  augmentation 
of  fmall  livings — Extra  revenues 
of  the  crown,  confiding  of  y^e- 
rican  quit-rents;  duty  of  44.  per 
cent,  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ; 
revenues  of  Gibraltar  and  dutchy 
of  CornioalU  &c. — Fees  for  war- 
rants and  orders,  for  auditing 
and  engrofTing  accounts  of  divi- 
dend warrants,  and  other  charges 
at  the  Exchequer.^  and  Trea- 
sury {b) 100,000 


Total  of  the  Appropriated  Revenue  [^.  5-441,153 

(^)  In  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  coinage,  a  duty  of  ids. 
fer  ton  has  been  laid  on  wines  imported  ;  and,  as  far  as  this 
duty  happens  to  fall  fiiort  of  15,000!.  the  deficiency  is  made 
good  out  of  the  fupplies. 

{h)  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exaft  amount  of  this  part  of 
the  appropriated  revenue.  I  have,  therefore,  reckoned  it  at 
fach  a  round  fum,  a?,  I  think,  cannot  much  exceed  or  fall 
{hort  of  it. 


State 
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Stat^  of  the  Surplus  of  the  Revenue  for 
II  years  ended  at   lyys* 
Unappropriated  Revenue. 
Neat     Pr()duce    of    the   Sinking 

Fund,   ''-j-c  five  years,    including 

calual    furplufles,    reckoning    to 

Chrijimas   in  every  year ;    being 

the  annual  medium,  after  dedutft- 

ing  from  it  about  45,000!.  always 

carried   to   it  from  the  fupplies, 

in  order  to  replace  fo  much  taken 

from  it  every  year  to  make  good  a 

deficiency  in  a  Fund  eftablifhed  £. 

in  1758.  —  —       2.610,759 

Neat  annual  produce  of  Land  Tax 

at  3s.  militia  deduftcd ;  and  of  the 

Malt  Tax  (a)  —  —       i.Soo,oo» 

(N.  B.    Thefe  two  taxes  in   177J, 

brought  in  only  1.665,475!.) 
There  are  fome  cafual  Receipts,  not 

included  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  fuch 

as  Savings  in  Pay-Office,  duties  on 

Gum  Senega,  American  Revenue, 

&c.  But  they  are  fo  uncertain  and 

inconfiderable,  that  it  is  fcarcely 

proper  to   give  them  as   a  part 

of  the  permanent  Revenue.     Add 

however  en  this  account  —  50,000 

Total  of  unappropriated  Revenue      ;^.  4.460,759 

{a)  The  Land-tax  ?.t  3  s.  is  given  by  Parliament  for 
1.500,000!.  ;  and  the  Malt-tax  for  750,000!.  but  they  are 
always  greatly  deficient. — Both  thcfe  taxes  (and  alfo  feme- 
times  the  income  of  the  Sinking  Fund)  arc  borrowed  of  the 
Bank,  and  fpenl  long  before  they  come  into  the  Exchequer  j 
and  therefore,  are  debts  conftantly  due  to  the  Bank,  for  whicU 
intereit  is  paid. 

Produce 
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Produce  of  the  Sinking    Fund,    reckoned 
to  Chriftmas  in  every  Tear, 

Ijyo      ^.2.486,836 

1771   2.553,505 

1772   2.683,831 

1773  —   2.823,150 

1774   2.731,476 

The  average  of  thefe  five  years  is  2.655,759  ^• 
or,  deducftixng  45,000!.  (as  diredled  in  the  laft 
page),  2.610,7591. 

In  1775,  the  Sinking  Fund  was  taken  for 
2.900,000  1.  including  an  extraordinary  charge  of 
100,000 1.  on  the  Aggregate  Fund  ;  but  it  pro- 
duced 2.917,869!.  The  average  of  fix  years, 
including  1775,  was  2.654,443  !.  The  average  of 
five  years  before  1770,   was  2.234,780!. 


ANNUAL    EXPENDITURE. 

Peace  Eftablifhment,  for  the  Navy 

and  Army,  including  all  mifcel- 

laneous  and  incidental  expences 
Annual  increafe  of  the  Navy  and 

Civil  Lift  debts 
Intereft  at  2  per  cent,  of  3.600,000 1. 

unfunded   debt,  which   muft    be 

paid   out  of  the  unappropriated 

Revenue  — 

Total 


3.700,000 


—        350,000 


—         —  72,00© 


4.122,000 

Annual  Surplus  of  the  Revenue     .^.^8,759 
Annual  income  £.  4.400,759 

The 
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The  eftimate  for  the  peace  eftablifhmenr,  in^ 
eluding  mifcellaneous  expences,  amounted,  in 
1775,  to  3.703,4761. — But  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pences, occafioned  by  the  war  with  America, 
made  it  fall  very  fhort. — In  1774  it  amounted  to 
3.784,452  1.  exclufive  of  250,0001.  railed  by  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of 
calling  in  the  gold  coin.  And  the  medium  tor  e- 
leven  years,  from  1765,  has  been  nearly  3.700,0001. 
—  According  to  the  accounts  which  I  have  col- 
lected, the  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhrnent  (in- 
cluding mircellaneous  expences)  was  in  1765, 
1766,  and  1767,  3.540,000  1.  ^^r  ^;z;?. — In  176S, 

1769,  and  1770,  it  was  3.354,0001.  ^^r  ^7;^;^. 

Ini77i,  1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775,  the  ave- 
rage has  been  nearly  four  millions /'^r  ann.  exclu- 
five of  the  expence  of  calling  in  the  coin. 

The  parliament  votes  for  the  fea  fervice  4I. 
per  month  ^tT  man,  including  v/ages,  wear  and 
tear,  vi(5luals  and  ordnance.  This  allowance  is 
infufficient,  and  falls  fhort  every  year  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  voted.  From 
hence,  in  a  great  meafure,  arifes  that  annual  in- 
creafe  of  the  navy  debt,  mention-rd  in  the  fecond 
article  of  the  National  Expenditure.  This  increafe 
in  1772  and  1773  was  66g,^<^6\.  or  335,000!. /^cT 
ann.  The  number  of  men  voted  in  thofe  two 
years,  was  20,000.  1  have  fuppofed  them  reduc- 
ed to  16,000,  and  the  annual  increafe  of  the  Navy 

M  Debt 
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Debt  to  be  only  250,000!. Add  ioo,oool. 

for  the  annual  increafe  of  the  Civil  Lift  Debt, 
and  the  total  will  be  350,000  1. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  precedinor  ac- 
count in  Felriiary  lafl  year,  the  Earl  of  Stair 
obliged  the  public  with  another  account  of  the 
.  fime  kind,  whicli  brings  out  a  conclufion  much 
more  unfavourable.  According  to  this  account, 
were  lotteries  abolifhed,  and  the  land-tax  at  3  s.  in 
the  pound  onlyt,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  inftead  offuch  -d  Jtirplus  as  I  have  Hated. 
The  following  remarks  will  fliew  the  reafon  of 
this  difference. 

The  Earl  of  Stair  has  taken  the  annual 
produce  of  inc  Sinking  Fund  at  2.506,400  1.  being 
the   average   produce    of   eight   years  ended   at 

Lady  day  1775 1  have  taken  it  at  2,610,759  1. 

b^ing  the  average  of  five  years  ended  at  Chrijlmas 

1775. The  neat  produce  of  the  land  and  malt 

taxes  iiafy  been  alfo  taken  near  50,000  1.  higher  in 
my  account ;  and  1  have  befides  admitted  50,000  I. 
■per  ann.  for  caiual  fupplits,  which  his  Lorufliip 
has  not  charged. 

The  annual  increafe  of  the  Navy  Debt,  L.ord 
Stair  (lares  at  300,000  1.  and  of  the  Civil  Lift  at 
200,000 1.  I  have  ftated  the  former  at  250,000!. 
and  the  latter  at  1 00,000 1. — In  order  alio  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  poITible,  all  exagg#ration,  I 
have  thrown  out  the  expence  of  the  new  coinage. 
Lord  Siair  has  admitted  ir,  and  given  an  yearly 
5  expence 


expence  derived  from  hence  of  ioo,coo].— — - 
He  has  alfo  taken  the  Peace  EftabliQiment  for 
.7/74,  as  a  fair  medium  for  common  years  of 
peace,  becaufe  it  was  lower  in  that  year  than  in 
the  three  years  preceding  1775.  I  have  taken 
the  average  of  eleven  years  of  peace,  Vv'hich  is 
75»ooo  1.  lefs. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  differences,  the  national 
PEACE  expenditure  in  Lord  Stair's  account  comes 
out  325,000).  per  ann.  higher  than  in  mine;  and 
the  national  income  comes  out  204,359  1.  lozver  •, 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  without  lotteries, 
and  the  land  being  at  3  s.  in  the  pound,  the  king- 
dom mull,  according  to  his  Lordfhip's  calculation, 
run  out  at  the  rate  of  about  200,oool.  every  year. 

In.  fom.e  of  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned, 
this  account  is  probably  neareft  to  the  truth  ;  bur, 
1  hope,  it  will  be  confidered,  that  I  have  ftudied 
to  give  moderate  accoOnts,  and  aimed  at  erring 
always  rather  on  the  favourable  than  the  unfa- 
vourable fide. 

Second  Method  of  deducing   the  Surplus    of 
the  Revenue. 

From  the  year  1763  to  the  year  1775,  or  durin^r 
a  period  of  12  years,  10.639,793  1,  of  the  public 
{a)  debt  was  paid  off. — >The  mor-.ey  employed  for 

{a)  The  account  given  by  Lord  North  at  openin?  the 
Budget  in  1775,  ^^^5'  ^'^^'^  ^^^  public  debt  had  been  diminifhed 
fince  1763,  near  nine  millions  and  a  half.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  have  ftated  this  diminution  at  10.639,793!.  may  be 
feen  in  the  Postscript,  p.  171. 

this 
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this  piirpofe  mufi:  have  been  derived  from  the 
furplus  cf  the  ordiriary  revenue,  added  10  ihe 
extracrdinary  receipts.  Thelc  receipts  have  con- 
fifted  of  the  following  articles. ilt.  Tiie  land- 
tax  at  4s.  in  the  pound  in  1764,  1765,  1766,  and 
1 77 1  •,  or  IS.  in  the  pound  extraordinary  for  four 

years,   making  1.750,000].— 2.    The  profits  of 

ten  loticries  [a)  making  (at  150,000!.  each  lottery) 

1.500,000!. 3.  A  contribution  of  400.000  1. 

;per  anil,  for  five  years  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, making  2.000,000!. — 4.  Savings  by  debts 
dilcharged    at    a   difcount,    [h)    making   at    leaft 

400,000!. 5.   Paid    by  the  Bank  in  1764  for 

the  rer.ewal  of  their  charter,  110,000]. — 6.  Savings 
on  high  grants  during  the  war  •,  produce  of  French 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  v;ar;  fale 
of  lands  in  the  ceded  iflands -,  and  compofition 
far    maintaining    French    priloners,.  (f)   making 

2.520,000!. 

(«)  Four  of  thefe  lotteries  have  been  annexed  to  annuities  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  miftake  to  think  that  they  have  not 
been  equally  profitable  with  the  other  lotteries.  For  iniulnce  ; 
in  1767,  a  million  and  a  half  was  borrov/ed  on  an  annuity  of 
45,000).  with  a  lottery  of  6o,ooo^tickets  annexed.  In  the 
fame  year,  2.616,777!.  was  paid  ofi";  but,  had  it  not  been  for 
'the  lottery,  only  1.350,000!.  could  have  been  raifed  on  the 
annuity  ;    and  150,000!.  lefs  mull  have  been  paid  off. 

{Ji)  The  difcounts  on  a  million  and  a  half  paid  off  in  1772, 
and  two  millions  paid  off  in  1774  and  1775,  ajiiounted 
nearly  to  this  fum. 

(f)  The  particular  fums  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Tbe.  Prejent  State  of  the   Nation,   p.  28,   quarto  edi- 

tioa. 
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2.^20,oool.  < All    thcfe    fums    amount   to 

8.28o,cool.  There  remains  to  make  up  10.639,793!. 
(the  whole  debt  difcharged)  2.359,793!.  and  this, 
therefore,  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  furplus  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  for  twelve  years  ;  or  196,000!. 
per  ann.  (h) 

Tlic  Earl  of  Stair  p.as  alfo,  in  this  metliod, 
calcuhued  \.\\z  furplus  of  the  R::venue  •,  and  makes 
the  total,  for  eleven  years,  to  be  no  more  than 
2.557,3781.  even  vvith  the  afTiftance  of  lotteries, 
and  the  land-tax  at  4s.  in  the  pound  f;;r  five 
years  •,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  ■without  x.\\KL[ii 
afTiftances,  there  would  have  been  a  deficiency  of 
near  6o,cco  1.  per  ann. — The  rcaion  is,  that  his 
Lordihip  has  taken  the  whole  debt  paid  fince  1763, 
at  no  more  than  7.053,855  1.  or  three  millions  and 
a  half  lefs  than  I  have  made  it  •,  and  he  has 
taken  it  iQ  much  lefs,  chicfiy  in  confequence  of 
including  in  the  an:»ount  of  tiiC  public  debt  in 
1775,  the  excefs  of  the  expences  of  that  year 
above  the  common  peace  expences.  This  excefs 
is  to  be  charged  to  tiiL-  prefent  war;  and,  in  dcter- 
rrdning  the  ordinary  peace  furplus^   which  is  my 

ixc-Vi.  But  I  have  not  jnduded  all  the  furas  there  enumerated  ; 
r.or  have  I  admitted  the  ArrPiV  favings  in  1772,  and  fome 
other  fmaller  fiims. 

(b)  This  furplus,  being  the  medium  for  the  whole  12  years 
of  peace,  is  lefs  tlian  that  in  p.  160,  which  is  the  medium  at 

the  end  of  this  perind,  when  the  Sinking-Fund  produced  above 
a  quarter  vnoxz  than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

M   3  objed, 
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objet!!',  it  was  proper  to  exckide  it,  and  to  terminate 
the  account  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. — 
I  will  onlv  add,  that  Lord  Stair  has  alfo  included 
more  in  the  extraordinary  receipts  than  I  have  •, 
and,   particularly,  700,000!.    which   he  fuppofes 

the  public  gained  by  the  tea   indemnity. 

But  this  was  only  a  compenfation  made  by  the 
Eaft-Ir.dia  Company  for  the  lofs  which  the  public 
fuftained  by  taking  off,  in  1766,  a  part  (or  is.  per 
pound)  of  the  duty  on  tea.  In  1772  it  was  re- 
ftored  ;  and  the  excife  upon  tea  has  fince,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  produced  as  much  as  ever. 
Before  1766,  it  produced  annually  474,091  1.  Im- 
mediately {a)  after  1766,  it  produced  341,284]. — 
But  in  1775,  it  produced  near  half  a  million. 

Sketch  of  an  Account  of  the  Money  drawn  from 
the  Public  by  the  Taxes,  before  the  Tear  1 776. 

Customs  in  England,  being  the 
medium  of  the  payments  into  the 
Exchequer,  for  3  years  ending  in  f. 

1773  r^)      — -      _     —    2  528,275 

Amount  of  the  Excises  in  Eng- 
land,   including    the    malt   tax, 

being 

{ci)  I  have  here  taken  the  average  of  two  years  before  and 
after  1766. 

{b)  The  annual  medium  of  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer 
from  the  Customs  in  England,  for  tiic  lail  live  years,   has 

been 


I 
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being   the   medium   of    3    years  £. 

ending  in  1773  —  —       4649,892 

Land  Tax  at  3  s.  —  —       1.300,000 

been  2.521,769!. — In  1774  the  payment  into  the  Exchequer 

was  2.547,717  1.  — In  1775,  it  was  2.476,302!. — The  produce 
of  the  Customs,  therefore,  has  been  given  rather  too 
h  i  p  h . 

The  produce  of  the  Excises  in  England  !ins  been  liiglier,  in 
1772  and  1775,  than  in  any  two  years  before  1776  ;  but  the 
average  of  any  three  fjcceflive  years,  or  of  all  the  five  years 
fince  1770,  will  not  differ  much  from  the  fum  I  have  given. — 
In  1754,  or  the  year  before  the  lufl  war,  the  Customs  pro- 
duced   only    1.558,254!. The   Excifcs,    exclufive   of    the 

Tvlalt- tax,   produced  2.819,702!, And  the  whole  revenue, 

exclufive  of  the  Malt-tax  and  Land-tax  at  2  s.  was  5.097,617!. 
—  In  1753  the  whole  revenue  was  5.189,745!.  And  the 
appropriation  or  annual  charge  upon  it,  (confifting  of  the 
Civil  Lift,  834,443!.  intereil:  of  the  national  debt,  exclufive  of 
navy  debt,  2.628,087!.  expences  of  management,  43,691!. 
4v  ^er  cent,  from  the  Leeward  Ifiands  27,378!.  annuity  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Cumberland  25,000!.  firft-fruits  and  tenths  of 
the  Clergy  13,597!.  c^;c.  Sec.)  was  3  733!7i3l-  The  Sinking- 
Fund,  tlierefore,  produced  1.456,000!.;  which,  added  to 
1.500,000!.  (the  neat  produce,  at  that  time,  of  Land  at  2  s. 
and  Malt-tax)  made  ihe  unappropriated  revenue  2.q56,032l.' — 
The  expence  of  the  peace  eftablilhment,  confifting  of  10,000 
feamen,  and  18,857  landmen,  was,  in  1753  and  1754,  (in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  the  increafe  of  the  Navy-debt) 
2.400,000!.  nearly;  which  left  an  annua!  furplus  in  the  na- 
tional income  of  556,000!.  ivithout  lotteries,  and  land  at  2s. 
This  furplus  (with  land  at  3  s.)  has  of  late  fcarcely  exceeded 
500,000!.  ;  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  a  third  of  what  it 
was  in  the  laft  peace,  and  before  the  redudion  of  intereft  to 
3  per  cent,  was  corn  pleated. 

M  A  and 
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Land  Tax  at  i  s.  in  the  pound     — 

Salt  Duties,  being  the  medium  of 
the  years  1765  and  1766  — - 

Duties  on  Stamps,  Cards,  Dice, 
Advertifements,  Bonds,  Leafes, 
Indentures,  News-papers,  Alma- 
nacks, &c.  — '  — - 

Duties  on  houfes  and  windows,  be- 
ing the.  medium  of  3  years  end- 
ing in  1771  —  — 

Foil  Office,  Seizures,  Wine  Licen- 
ces, Hackney  Coaches,  Tenths 
of  the  Ck^rgy,  &c.        —  — 

Excises  in  Scotland,  being  the  me- 
dium of  3  years  ending  in  1773 

Customs  in  Scotland,  being  the 
medium    of    3    years   ending    in 

T^llZ  —  -^  

Annual  profit  from  Lotteries        • — 

Inland  taxes  in  Scotland,  coinage 
duties,  cafual  revenues,  fuch  as 
the  duties  on  Gum-Senega,  Ame- 
rican revenue,  &c.      —  — 

ExPENCE  of  colle6ling  the  Excises 
in  England,  being  the  average  of 
the  years  1767  and  1768,  when 
their  produce  was  4.531,075!. 
fer  ami. 
6  per  cent,  of  the  grofs  produce  — 

ExPENCE  of  collecting  the  Excifes 
in  Scotland,  being  the  medium 


I.  450,000 
218,739 

280,788 

250,000 
95,229 


68,369 
150,000 


1 50,000 


297*^87 


of 
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of  the  years  1772  and  1773,  and 

the  t"'ufeM--nce  b'itwecn  the  grofs 

and  f'itt  p.-odiice 31  per  cent.  £. 

of  the  grofs  produce  —  43,254 

ExPENCE  of  collefling  the  Customs 

in  England,   being  the  average 

of  1 771   and  1772,  bounties    in- 
cluded, and  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  grofs 

produce,  exclufive  of  drawbacks 

and  over-entries         —  —  468,703 

N.  B.  The  bounties  for  1771  were 

202,8401. — for  1772,   172,4681. 
The   charges   of    management   for 

1771,  were  276,434!. 
For    1772,    285,764!.    or    10  per 

cent,  nearly. 
Intereft  of  loans  on  the  land  tax  at 

4  s.   expences  of  collei5lion,    mi- 
litia, &c.  —  —  25O5O00 
Perquisites,  &c.  to  Cullom-houfe 

officers,   &:c.  fuppofed     —      —  2,50,000 

ExPENCE  of  colleding  the  Salt-du- 
ties in  England,  10^  ^^r  cent.  —  27,000 
Bounties  on  filh  exported    —       —  18,000 
ExPENCE  of  collefting  the  duties  on 

Stamps,   Cards,    Advertifements, 

&c.  54  fer  cent.       — ■  • — •  1 8,000 

Total  £,  11.900,505 
It 
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It  mufl:  be  feen,  that  this  account  is  imperfecl 
and  defedive.  It  is,  however,  kifficient  to  prove, 
that  the  whole  money  raifed  directly  by  the 
taxes,  (exclufivc  of  tithes,  county  rates,  and  the 
taxes  which  fupport  the  poor,)  cannot  be  much 
lefs  than  Twelve  Millions.  T\\q  Earl  of  Stair- 
has  in  his  papers  made  it  to  be  above  400,000  I. 
more,  by  including  in  his  eftimate  feveral  articles 
which  I  have  omitted  \  particularly,  the  intereft 
and  management  on  the  equivalent  to  Scoilandy 
the  Scotch  crown  Revenues,  Dutchy  of  Cormvall 
and  Lancaficr  Fines,  &c.  He  has  alfo  given  an 
eftimate  of  the  fees  and  perquifites  of  office  of 
every  kind,  and  reckoned  them  at  half  a  million  ; 
whereas,  I  have  only  reckoned  the  perquifites  of 
office  at  the  Cujlom-houfe. 

I  Ihould  be  inexcul'ablewere  I  to  quit  thisfubjeft, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  particular  gratitude 
duefrom  the  public  to  Lord  St  air  ^{q\'  publiiliinghis 
papers  •,  and  for  ftepping  forth  at  this  time  to  draw 
attention,  by  the  weight  of  his  name  and  character, 
to  calculations,  which,  as  he  juftly  fays,  "  it  be- 
*'  comes  every  man  of  property  among  us  to 
"  underftand  •,  to  awaken  the  nation  from  the 
"  lethargy  into  which  the  mockery  of  paper 
"  wealth  has  plunged  it  •,  and  to  bear  his  teftimony 
<*  againft  the  prefent  unnatural  v/ar." 

POST- 
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vT'i,wK-^^frsratir*mrm^'rafmt^tL"a  •^ana^iWa 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  following  Postscript  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  only  in  a  few  of  the  laft  Editions  of 
the  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty.  It  has  been  often 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  work  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  neceflary  to  give  it  a  place  here. 

Account  of  Public  Debts  difcharged,  Mo?2ey 
borrowed,  and  Annual  I?2tereji  faved  from 
1763  to  ijjs- 

Debts  paid  ofF  fince  1 7J63 .  Annuity  decreafed. 

I-  £'       s, 

1765 —    870,888  funded,  bearing  in- 7 

tercit  ^t  4.  per  cenl.S 
1.500,000  unfunded,  4.  per  cent.  60,000  00 
1766 — 0.870,888  funded,  4.  per  cent.  34,835  10 
1. 200,000  unfunded,  4  —  48,000  00 
1767—2.616,777  funded,  4  —  104,671  o 
1760 — 2.625,000  funded,  4  —  105,000  o 
1 77 1 — ^1.500,000  funded,  3  percent.  45,000  o 
1772 — 1.500,000  funded,  ^percent.  45,000  o 
^773 —  800,000  unfunded,  3  —  24,000 
1774 — 1.000,000  funded,  3  —  30,000 
^775 — 1.000,000  funded,     3         —       30,000 


Toral  15.48JJ553  Total    561,342     o 

In 
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In  1764,  there  was  paid  off  650,000/.  navy- 
debt  J  but  this  I  have  not  charged,  becaufe  fcarcely 
equal  to  that  annual  increafe  of  the  navy-debt  for 
1764,  1765,  and  1766,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  peace  cftablifhment.  TJ7e  fame  is 
true  of  300,000/.  navy-debt,  paid  in  1767-,  of 
400,000/.  paid  in  1769;  of  100,200/.  paid  in 
1770 ;  200,000/.  in  1771-,  215,883/.  in  1772; 
and  20O5OO0/.  in  1774. 

Account  of  money  borrowed  and  debts  con- 
tracied  fmce  1763. 


Borrowed  and  funded, ,      ^ 

•1.50O5O00 —  45,000 


Annual  inte- 
j^.  reft  increafed. 

nded, 7     ^ 

•    f'7^5 — 
at  3  per  cent.    -    in  3 

in  1766 — 1.500,000 —  45,000 

in  1767 — 1.500,000 —  45,000 

in  1768 — 1,900,000 —  57,000 

Unfunded  in  1774 —    250,000 —     7>50o 

Civil  lift  debt  in  1775  (a)  500,000 


Total  7.150,000 — 199,500 

(a)  This  article  wascrnitted  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
Pojlfcriptj  and  its  infertion  here  makes  the  diminution  of  the 
public  debts,  finee  1763,    half  a  million  lefs  than  the  fum 

at  which  it  is  taken  in  p.  104  and  108. It  might  have 

been  proper  alfo  to  add,  the  excefs  of  Navy  debts  contraSled 
above  the  Navy  debts  difcharged,  from  1763  to  1775  ;  and 
had  this  been  done,  the  furplus  in  p.  165,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  150,000!. 

From 
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From  15.48.3,553/.  the  total  of  debts  difcharged, 
fubftrad  7. 1 50,000/.  the  total  of  debts  contracted  •, 
and  Lhe  remainder,  or  8.333,553/.  will  be  the  di- 
minution of  the  public  debts  fmce  1763.  Alfo, 
from  561,342/.  the  total  of  the  decreafe  of  the 
annual  intereft,  fubtradl  199,500/.  (the  total  of 
its  increafe),  and  the  remainder,  or  361,842/.  will 
be  the  intereft  or  annuity  faved  fince  1763. — To 
this  muft  be  added  12,537/.  Z*^^  ^'^^'  ^^^^^  ^J 
changing  a  capital  of  1.253,700/.  (part  of 
20.240,000/.)  from  an  intereft  of  4  to  3  -per  cent. 
purfuant  to  an  afl  of  the  10th  of  George  III.; 
alfo  the  life-annuities  that  have  fallen  in  •,  and 
7,500/.  per  ann.  gained  by  the  falling  (in  1771) 
of  1 .500,000/.  from  an  intereft  of  3  i  to  3  per  cent. ; 
which,  will  make  a  faving  in  the  whole  of  near 
400,000/.  per  annum :  And  it  is  to  this  faving, 
together  with  the  increafe  of  luxury,  that  the  in- 
creafe of  the  Swking-Fund  for  the  laft  ten  years  has 
been  owing. 

To  the  debts  difcharged   the  following  addi- 
tions  muft  be  made. 

In  1764  there  was  paid  towards  difcharging  the 
extraordinary  expences  of  the  army,  987,434/.: 
In  1765,  thefe  expences  amounted  to  404,496/. : 
In  1766,  to  479,088/. — Total  1.871,018/. 
This  fum  is  at  leaft  a  million  higher  than  the  ex- 
traordinary expences  of  the  army  for  three  years  in 
a  time  of  peace.  This  excefs,  being  derived  from 
the  preceding  war,  muft  be  reckoned  a  debt  left 
3  by 
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by  the  war.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  r.iof5,ooo/, 
applied,  in  1764,  1765,311(3  1766,  towards  fatis- 
fying  German  demands.— —There  are  likewife 
fome  fmaller  fums  of  the  fame  kind  j  fuch  as  fub- 
fidies  to  Ilejfe-Cajfel,  Brtmfwick,  &c.     And  they 

may  be  taken  at  200,000/. -The  total  of  all 

thefe  fums  is  2.306,240/.  ;  v/hich,  added  to 
8.333,553/.  makes  the  whole  diminution  of  the 
public  debt  fmce  1763,  to  be  10.639,793/. 

Soon  after  the  peace  in  1763,  an  unfunded  debt, 
amounting  to  6.983,553/.  was  funded  on  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  on  new  duties  on  v/ine  and  cy- 
der, at  4  per  cent.  There  has  been  fince  borrowed 
and  funded  on  coals  exported,  windovz-lights,  &c. 
6.400,000/.  The  funded  debt,  therefore,  has  in- 
creafed  fince  the  war  i3.3^3?553^'  "^^  ^'^^  ^^" 
creafed  (as  appears  from  page  171)1 1-983,553/. ; 
and,  confequently,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  an 

addition  to  it  of  1.400,000/. During  fevcn 

years,  from  1767  to  1774,  1.415,883/.  navy-debt 
was  paid  off.  See  page  172.  But,  as  this  is  a 
debt  arifii-.g  from  conftant  deficiencies  in  the  peace 
ellimates  for  the  navy,  it  is  a  part  of  the  current 
peace  expences.  — In  1768  this  debt  v^^as  {a) 
1.226,915/. — In  1774  it  was  1.850,000/.;  and 
confequently,  though  i  415,883/.  was  paid  off,  an 
addition  was  made  to  it,  in  ievcn  years,  of 
623,085/.  It  incrcafed,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of 
291,000/.  per  ann. 

(fl)   See  Ihi  rrefsnt  State  of  the  Nation,  page  26. 

THE 
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np*  H  E  paper  from  which  I  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing account,  came  into  my  hands  after 
almoft  the  whole  of  this  work  had  been  printed 
oiT.  It  contains  a  fad  of  fo  much  importance, 
that   I   cannot  fatisfy  myfelf  without   laying   it 

before    the   public. In   a  Committee  of 

Congress  in  June  1775,  a  declaration  was  drawn 
up  containing  an  offer  to  Great  Britain,  "  that 
*'  the  Colonies  would  not  only  continue  to  grant 
"  extraordinary  aids  in  time  of  war,  but  alfo,  if 
"  allowed  a  free  commerce,  pay  into  the  Sink- 
"  iNG-FuND  fuch  a  fum  annually  for  one  hun- 
"  DRED  YEARS,  as  fhould  be  more  than  fufficienc 
"  in  that  tim.e,  if  faithfully  applied,  to  extinguifh 
"  all  the  prefent  debts  of  Britain.  Or,  provided 
"  this  was  not  accepted,  that,  to  remove  the 
"  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  Briiain  that  the  Colonies 
"  aimed  at  Independence  and  an  abolition  of  the 
*'  Navigation  Aft,  which,  in  truth,  they  had  never 
"  intended  ;  and  alfo,  to  avoid  all  future  difputes 
*'  about  the  right  of  making  that  and  other  Adls 
"  for  repulating  their  commerce  for  the  general 
*'  benefit,  they  would  enter  into  a  covenant  with 
"  Briiain^  that  fne  fhould  fully  poITefs  and  exercifd 
*'  that  right  for  one  hundred  years  to  come," 

At  the  end  of  the  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty^ 
I  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the  public  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne's  plan  of  Pacification  with  the 

Colonies. 
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Colonies.  In  that  plan,  it  is  particularly  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  Colonies  fhould  grant  an  annual 
fupply  to  be  carried  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
iinalienably  appropriated  to  the  dilcharge  of  the 
public  debt. — It  muft  give  this  excellent  Peer 
great  nleafure  to  learn,  from  this  refolution,  that 
even  this  part  of  his  plan,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
parts,  would,  moit  probably,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Colonies.  For  though  the  refolution  only 
offers  the  alternative  of  either  a  free  trade,  with 
extraordinary  aids  and  an  annual  fupply,  or  an 
exclufive  trade  confirmed  and  extended  j  yet  there 
can  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  the  prefent  contell,  both  would 
have  been  confented  to ;  particularly,  if,  on  our 
parr,  fuch  a  revifal  of  the  laws  of  trade  had  been 
offered  as  was  propofed  in  Lord  Shelburne's  plan. 

The  preceding  refolution  was,  I  have  faid, 
drawn  up  in  a  Committee  of  the  Congrefs.  But 
it  was  not  entered  in  their  minutes  ;  a  fevere  A6b 
of  Parliament  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time, 
which  determined  them  not  to  give  the  fum  pro- 
pofed in  it. 


I       N      I      S. 


A 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  following  Postscript  was  publifhed 
only  in  a  few  of  the  laft  Editions  of  the 
Ohfervations  on  Civil  Liberty.  It  has  been  often 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  work;  and  therefore, 
it  is  necelTary  to  give  it  a  place  here. 

Account  of  Public  Debts  dif charged.  Money 
borrowed^  and  Annual  Inter ejl  faved  from 
1763/^1775. 

Debts  paid  off  fince  1763.  Annuity  decreafed. 

I'  L      s, 

1765 —   876,888  funded,  bearing  in-7 

o  f-34>S35  10 

terelt  at  /^.percent.  3 

1.500,000  unfunded,  ^^per  cent.  60,000  00 

1766 — 0.870,888  funded,     ^ per  cent.  ^^,^2 5  10 

1. 200,000  unfunded,  4      —     48,00000 

1767 — 2. 616,777  funded,     4     —     104,671  o 

1768 — 2. 62 5,000  funded,     4     —     105,000  o 

1/71  —  1. 500,000 funded,     ^i:per cent.  ^2, c^oo  o 

1772 — 1.500,000  funded,     '^percent.  45,000  o 

^17 'i —    800,000  unfunded,  3      —       24,000  o 

^774 — 1-000,000  funded,     3      —      30,000  o 

^775 — 1.000,000  funded,     3      —      30,000  o 

Total  15.483,553  Total    568,842     o 

N  In 
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In  1764,  there  was  paid  off  650,000!.  navy- 
debt  ;  but  this  I  have  not  charged,  becaufe  fcarcely 
equal  to  that  annual  increafe  of  the  navy-debt  for 
1764,  1765,  and  1766,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  peace  ellablifhment.  The  fame  is 
true  of  300,0001.  navy  debt,  paid  in  1767-,  of 
400,000!.  paid  in  1769;  of  100,200!.  paid  in 
1770J  20o,oool.  in  1771  ;  215,883!.  in  1772  j 
and  200,000 1.  in  1774. 

Account  of  7noney  borrowed  and  debts  con- 
trailed  fmce  1763. 


Annual  inte- 
j^  reft  increafed. 

Borrowed  and  funded,  7 

•    \il^^ — 1.^00,000 — 4^,000 
at  3  per  cent,    -    in  3    '   -^        ^     '  ^-" 

in  1766 — 1.500,000 — 45,000 

in  1767 — 1.500,000 — 45,000 

in  1768 — 1.900,000 — 57,000 

Unfunded  in  1774 —    250,000 —    7,500 

Civil  lift  debt  in  1775  {a)  500,000 


Total  7.150,000 — 199,500 

(n)  This  article  was  omitted  in  the  firfl:  editions  of  this 

Pojlfcript. It  might  have  been  proper  to   add,   the  excefs 

of  Navy  debts  contraBed  above  the  Navy  debts  dlfcharged, 
from  1763  to  1775  ;  and  had  this  been  done,  the  furplus  in 
p.  166,  would  have  been  reduced  to  150,000!. /^r  ami. 

«;  From 
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From  15.483,553!.  the  total  of  debts  difcharged, 
fubftracft  7.150,000!.  the  total  of  debts  contradled  ; 
and  the  remainder,  or  8.333,553!.  will  be  the  di- 
minution of  the  public  debts  fince  1763.  Altb, 
from  568,8421.  the  total  of  the  decreafe  of  the 
annual  interell,  fubtrad  199,500!.  (the  total  of 
its  increafe),  and  the  remainder,  or  369,342!. 
will  be  the  intereft  or  annuity  faved  fince  1763. — 
To  this  muft  be  added  12,537!.  fer  ann.  faved  by 
changing  a  capital  of  1.253,700!.  (part  of 
20.240,000!.)  from  an  inrereft  of  4  to  3  per  cent. 
purfuanttoan  ad  of  the  loth  of-George  III.;  alfo 
the  life-annuities  that  have  fallen  in  5  which  will 
make  a  faving  in  the  whole  of  near  400,000!.  per 
annum:  And  it  is  to  this  faving,  together  with 
the  increafe  of  luxury,  that  the  increafe  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  lad  ten  years  has  been  owing. 
To  the  debts  difcharged  the  following  additions 
muft  be  made. 

In  1 764  there  was  paid  towards  difcharging  the 
extraordinary  expences  of  the  army,  987.434I. 
In  1765,  thefe  expences  amounted  to  404,496!. 

In   1766,    to  479,0881. — Total    1.871,018!.- • 

This  fum  is  i.ioo,oool.  higher  than  the  extraor- 
dinary expences  of  the  army  for  three  years  in  a 
time  of  peace.  This  excefs,  being  derived  from 
the  preceding  war,  muft  be  reckoned  a  debt  left 
by  the  war.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  i.io6,oool. 
applied,  in  1764,  176J,  and  1766,  towards  fatis- 

fying 
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fying  German  demands. There   are  likewlfe 

fome  fmaller  fums  of  the  fame  kind ;  fuch  as  fub- 
fidies  to  Heffe-CaJfeU   Brunfwicky  &c.     And  they 

may  be  taken  at  20o,oooh The  total  of  all 

thefe  fums  is  2.40^,2401.  which,  added  to 
^'33h55Z^'  n^a^-^^s  the  whole  diminution  of  the 
public  debts,  or  the  whole  faving  of  the  kingdom, 
fince  1763,  to  be  10.739,7931. 

Soon  after  the  peace  in  1763,  an  unfunded  debt, 
amounting  to  6.983,5531.  was  funded  on  the 
Sinking  Fund^  and  on  new  duties  on  wine  and  cy- 
der, at  /^per  cent.  There  has  been  fince  borrowed 
and  funded  on  coals  exported,  window-lights,  &c. 
6.400,000].  The  funded  debt,  therefore,  has  in- 
creafed  fmce  the  war  13.383,5531.  It  has  decreafed 
(as  may  appear  from  page  177)  11,983,553!. 
and,  confequently,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  an 

addition  to  it  of   1.400,000]. During  feven 

yearSjfrom  1768  to  1774,  1.115,883].  navy-debt 
was  paid  off.  See  page  170.  But,  as  this  is  a 
debt  arifingfromconftant  deficiencies  in  the  peace 
estimates  for  the  navy,  it  is  a  part  of  the  current 

peace  expences, On  the  31ft  of  December, 

1767,  this  debt  was  1.213,072!. — On  the  31(1:  of 
December,  1774,  it  was  1.850,000!.  and  confe- 
quently, though  1.115,883!.  was  paid  off,  an 
addition  v;as  made  to  it,  in  feven  years,  of 
673,0281.     It  increaled,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of 

SUPPLE- 
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SUPPLEMENT 

T     O 

SECTION    III.     PART    II.     />  >  T/J 

Containing  additional  Obfervations  on  Schemes 
for  raijing  Money  by  Public  Loans, 

IT  is  impofTible,  that  any  attentive  perfon  can 
refle:<5t  without  concern,  on  that  monftrous  ac- 
cumulation of  artificial  debt  for  which  no  value 
has  been  received,  which  has  been  pointed  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  preceding  Trad  ;  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  third  Seftion  of  the  fecond  Parr, 
This  being  a  fubjeft  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
our  finances,  is  highly  interelling  •,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  return  to  it  in  this  place  \  and  to  offef 
fome  further  obfervations  and  propofals  which  have 
occurred  to  me  in  re-confidering  it,  and  which  I 
think  neceflary  to  explain  and  confirm  thofe  which 
nave  been  already  ofiered. 

There  are  two  methods  in  which  money  is  ca- 
pable of  being  borrowed  for  public  fervices.  The 
firft  is,  by  offering  fiich  high  iiirerell  as  may  ot 
itfelf  be  fufficient  to  induce  lenders  to  advance  the 
fums  that  are  wanted  :  And  the  fecond  is,  by  of- 
O  ferins 
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fering  a  lovo  intereft,  with  a  gratuity  or  doceur  to 
produce  the  acceptance  of  it. — The  laft  has  been 
the  method  in  which  our  government  has  moft 
commonly  borrowed  money,  and  the  gratuity  of- 
fered has  been  either  a  right  to  a  greater  capital 
than  the  fum  advanced,  or  a  long  or  jhcrt  or  life 
annuity,  or  the  profits  of  a  lottery,  or  fom.e  advan- 
tages of  trade. The  firfl  without  doubt,  is  the 

moft  rational  method  of  borrowing  ;  and  the  latter 
is  fo  abfurd  and  extravagant  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  adopted  in  the  common  tranfadions  of  life. 
— In  order  to  give  a  juft  and  full  idea  of  this,  I 
ihall  inftance  in  the  laft  loan  ;  fpecifying  the 
manner  in  which  it  i^ouU  have  been  made  if  the 
nfual  method  of  borrowing  had  been  followed  \ 
and  comparing  this  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
ivai  made  •,  and  the  manner  in  which,  I  think,  it 
might  have  been  made  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

Five  millions,  it  is  well  known,  were  borrowed 
laft  year  J  and,  had  the  old  plan  of  borrowing  been 
adopted,  this  fum  would  have  been  borrowed  by 
fome  fuch  fcheme  as  one  of  the  t'njo  following-. 

Firft.  Intereft  in  the  public  funds  being  then 
rear  \per  cent,  per  ami.  an  intereft  of  only  3  per 
cent,  would  have  been  offered  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  every  lool.  \nmoney,  iool._y?(7^/^  carrying  -^  per 
cent,  (worth  then  78I.)  would  have  been  given  ; 
but  at  the  lame  time,  as  z premium  or  ccmpenfaticn 
fgr  accepting  fuch  low  intereft,  a  life-annuity,  or 
4  a  ftiort 


\ 
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a  (liort  annuity  would  have  been  offered  worth 
fomewhat  more  than  the  difference  between 
lool.  and  78I.  or  about  24I.  The  whole  pre- 
miurPi  therefore,  in  raifing  five  fiiilllcns^  v/ould 
have  been  equal  in  value  to  about  i.20o,oool. 
and,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  either  a  life-annuity, 
or  a  Ihort  annuity  for  17  years  of  2L  worth  \^ 
years  purchafe,  annexed  to  every  locl.  (lock,  the 
whole  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  loan  would 
have  been  250,000!.  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
150,000).  for  ever  till  the  capital  is  redeemed. 

It  is  manifeft  that  the  capical  including  in  it  ac- 
cording to  this  account  almoft  \k\Qs^\\Q\t  premium-^ 
the  public  makes  itfelf,  by  this  mode  of  borrovv- 
ing,  a  debtor  for  the  very  thing  it  ghes ;  and^ 
befides  paying  the  annuity,  obliges  itfelf  to  advance 
at  redemption  the  whole  value  of  it. — It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  this  is  done  unneceffarily,  becaufe 
1.200,006  might  have  been  procured  by  felling 
the  annuity,  and  the  remaining  3.800,000!.  necef- 
fary  to  make  up  five  millions,  might  have  beeri 
procured,  as  will  be  fhewn  prefently,  without 
any  dotetir  by  giving  higher  intereft. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  borrowing 
\vhich  has  been  pradlifed  by  government  on  former 
occafions,  and  which  might  have  been  adopted  irt 
the  laft  loan. 

For  every  100!.  advanced  a  new  capital  in  the 

3  per  cent,  funds  worth  that  lum  would  have  been 

O  2  fold. 
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fold,  including  a  funded  lol.  lottery  ticket.  This 
new  capital  would  have  been  nearly  127I.  three 
per  cent.  Jiock  for  every  lool.  in  money ^  or 
6.343,954!.  flock  for  FIVE  MILLIONS  in  money  j 
of  which  ilock  5.718,954!.  would  have  been  fold, 
to  encourage  fubfcriptions,  at  2  per  cent,  below  the 
market  price,  that  is,  at  7  61.  i  •,  and  the  remain- 
ing (lock,  havins;  a  lottery  annexed,  would  have 
been  fold  at p(^r.  A  fiditious  or  artificial  capital, 
therefore,  would  have  been  created,  or  a  debt  in- 
curred more  than  the  value  received,  of  1,343,954!. 
befides  relinquiOiing  about  150,000!.  which  might 
have  been  obtained  by  the  profits  of  the  lottery. 

J  have  been  feldom  more  furprized  than  at  the 
preference  of  this  fcheme,  which,  at  the  time  of 
fettling  the  laftloan,  was  expreiTed  by  fome  very 
refpeflable  members  of  the  'Houfe  of  Commons  ; 
nor  can  this  preference  be  eafily  accounted  for  on 
any  other  fuppofition  than  that  they  confider  the 
public  debts  as  incumbrances,  never  to  be  re- 
moved, and,  therefore,  think  it  of  no  confe- 
quence  with  what  difficulties  the  redemption  of 
them  is  loaded  by  an  increaib  of  capitals  bearing 
low  intcreft.  It  mufi:  be  acknowletiged  indeed  that 
this  method  of  borrowins;  would  have»becn  at- 
ten-Jed  with  a  fmali  prefent  advantage  •,  for  the 
interefl  of  6.343,954!.  at  3  per  cent,  is  190,318!. 
gnd  this,  together  wiih  the  intercu  of  i50;Goo1. 
4.  or 
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or  6000I.  per  ann,  lofl:  by  giving  up  the  profits 
of  a  lottery,  would  have  been  the  whole  prefent 
annual  charge  it  would  have  brought  on  the 
public.  But  if  this  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  pre- 
ferring fuch  a  fchemc,  it  would  perhaps  be  beft  to 
create  capitals  bearing  i  per  cent,  or  even  ifier  cent. 
intereft ;  for  probably  fuch  capitals  would  bear  a 
better  price,  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  intereft, 
than  any  3  -per  cent,  capitals,  and  confequently,  a 
greater  prefent  faving  might  be  made  by  felling 
them.  No  other  objeflion  can  be  made  to  this 
than  that  by  lowering  intereft,  and  laying  the 
public  under  an  obligation  to  return  dcuhle  or  triple 
every  fum  it  receives  •,  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debts  might  be  rendered  fo  expenfive  and  difficult 
as  to  be  entirely  imprafticable.  But  this  would 
be  of  no  confequence  if  indeed  their  redemption  is 
already  become  impracfticable-,  and  if,  therefore, 
every  new  charge  they  bring  on  the  public  is  to 
be  confidered  as  laid  on  for  eternity. 

With  thefe  fchemes  let  us  now  compare  the 
fcheme  aflually  adopted  for  the  laft  loan. 

Inftead  of  a  3  per  cent,  capital,  a  new  capital 
bearing  4  per  cent,  intereft,  irredeemable  for  ten 
years,  was  offered  at  95].  for  every  lool.  fiock^ 
with  two  douceurs  to  raife  the  value  of  the  ftock 
above  lool.  in  money;  namely,  a  Ihort  annuity 
O3  of 
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of  a  HALF  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  (reckoned 
worth  4I.  2s,)  and  the  profit  (reckoned  at  3I.)  of 
one  ticket  in  a  money  lottery  coRfilling  of  50,000 
tickets. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  fcheme  and 
the  firft  I  have  defcribed  is,  that  the  new  {lock 
created  is  a  four  fer  cent,  inllead  of  a  three  per 
cent,  ftock.  But  this  is  a  difference  of  particular 
importance,  and  brings  it  near  to  fuch  plans  of 

borrowing  as  appear  to  me  the  beft. In   the 

frjl  fcheme,  the  artificial  capital  is  i.2PO,ooq1.  In 
x\it  fecond.,  1.343,954!.  In  xMxsthird  fcheme  it  is 
only  250,0001.  This  fcheme,  therefore,  has  evi- 
dently great  merit  \  and  perhaps,  in  the  prefent 
ilate  of  the  public  debts,  it  does  not  admit  of  any 
great  improvement.  There  is,  however,  an  eafy 
alteration  which,  I  think,  would  have  been  an 
improvement,  and  which  I  (hall  take  the  liberty 
to  mention. 

According  to  a  preceding  obfervation,  the  two 
douceurs  being  included  in  the  capital,  are  granted, 
?.nd  mjuft  be  paid  twice  over.  This  is  fo  abfurd 
and  extravagant  that  it  ou2;ht  to  be  avoided  r,s 
far  as  poffible  -,  and  it  might  have  been  avoided, 
\n  a  great  meafure,  by  offering  for  every  looL 
advanced  95I.  ftock,  carrying  4  and  a  quarter 
intereft  irredeemable  for  ten  years,  with  the  fame 

fhorc 
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fhort  annuity  and  a  lottery  ticket  annexed. (^)  In 
this  cafe,  the  new  capital  would  have  been 
4.750,0001.  carrying  (at  4-+-  per  cent.)  201,875!. 
per  ami.  interefl:.  There  would,  therefore,  have 
been  a  favingof  250,0001.  in  the  capital ;  and  the 
annual  charge  would  have  been  nearly  the  fame. 

Tt  mufl  be  obferved  that  this  fcheme  fuppofes 
that  a  (lock  bearing  4^  pr  cent,  interefl:  would 
have  been  valued  nearly  at  far  •,  and,  according 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  fcheme  was  calcu- 
lated, it  could  not  have  been  valued  at  much  lefs ; 
or,  fuppofing  it  valued  at  i  or  2  per  cent,  lefs,  the 
difference  might  have  been  made  up  by  only  add- 
ing two  or  three  years  to  the  duration  of  the  fhort 
annuity  and  the  term  of  irredeemablenefs. — Had 
2ifiock  been  offered  bearing  4i  -per  cent,  interefl  ir- 
redeemable for  ten  years,  ont  half  dit  leafl  of  the 
fhort  annuity  might  have  been  faved.  The  annual 
charge  for  ten  years  would  have  been  fomewhac 
lefs ;  {b)  and  the  cxcefs   afterwards  would  have 

been 

(rt)  Or,  for  every  105I.  contributed,  lool.  stock  irre- 
deemable for  10  years  might  have  been  given,  carrying  4^ 
percent,  interefl,  with  the  fame  fh^trt  annuity  and  a  lottery 
ticket  annexed ;  and  then  the  new  capital  would  have  been 
4.762,000!.  carrying  (at  4I  per  cent.)  202,385!.  per  am.  in- 
terefl. The  amount  of  the  fhort  annuity  would  have  been 
23,810!.  and  the  number  of  lottery' tickets  47,620. 

{i)  211,375!.  the  intereli  at  4I  of  4.750,000).  and  12,500!. 

ftfhort  annuity  of  a ';u ARTE R/fr4Y«/.  annexed  to  every  lool. 

O  4  contributed. 
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been  much  more  than  compenHited  by  the  ad-r 
vantages  at  redemption  attending  a  higher  intereft: 
and  a  Imaller  capital. 

But,  perhaps,  fuch  a  fcheme  as  the  following 
would  have  been  preferable  to  any  of  thofe  now 
propofed. 

For  every  lool.  in  mottey  75I.  {lock  irredeem- 
able for  10  years  and  carrying  4,^ per  cent,  intereft, 
might  have  been  offered,  together  with  an  annuity 
for  27  years  cf  i\  per  cent,  (valued  cheap  at  16 
years  purchafe,  or  24I,)  and  the  advantage  of  a 
lottery  ticket.  This  fcheme  would  have  been  as 
likely  to  be  attended  with  a  profit  as  that  which 
was  adopted.  The  new  capital  would  have  been 
only  3.750,0001.  bearing  159,375!.  intereft.  The 
fnort  annuity  would  have  been  75,000!.  and  the 
whole  annual  charge  (fuppofmg  no  redemptions 
of  the  capital  to  take  place  after  ten  years) 
234,375!.  for  27  years,  and  afterwards  159,375!. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  1.250,000!.  or  2i  quarter 
of  the  capital  that  was  aftually  created,  would  have 
been  faved;  and  aifo  a  rent  charge  on  the  public 
^fter27  years  of  40,750!. /^^r^:?;/;/.  forever. — The 
additional  expence  to  balance  thefe  advantages 
would  have  been  9.650I.  per  ann.  for  ten  years, 
^nd    34,375!.   per  ann.  for  17   years.     In  other 

contributed,  make  223,875!.  This  laft  fum,  therefore, 
would  h.ve  been  the  annual  charge  for  10  years ;  and  the  firll 
furothe  annual  charge  after  ten  years  till  redemption. 

words  ^ 
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words;  the  public  would  have  abfolutely  fecnred 
the  redemption  of  a  quarter  of  the  loan,  (or 
of  1.250,000!.)  befides  an  eafier  redemption  of  the 
remainder,  at  the  expence  of  680,875!.  in  the 
whole,  {a)  to  be  paid  annually  in  fmall  fums  during 
the  courfe  of  27  years. 

All  that  has  been  now  faid  has  gone  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that,  agreeably  to  the  calculations  on 
which  the  lad  loan  was  formed,  lool.  Jiock  irre- 
deemable for  ten  years  and  bearing  ^  per  cent,  in- 
terefl,  would  fell  at  17I.  more  than  lool.  dock 
bearing  3  per  cent,  intereft ;  (or  at  95I.  when  the 
latter  Hock  is  at  7 81.)  and  alfo,  that  a  fliort  annuity 

for  ten  years  would  fell  at  8tV  years  purchafe. 

But  events  have  fliewn  that  thefe  valuations  were 
too  high.  The  newfubfcription  (including  lOol. 
io^j^v  per  cent,  (lock,  a  half  per  cent,  fhort  annuity, 
and  the  profit  of  a  lottery  ticket)  (hould  have  fold, 
according  to  thefe  valuations,  at  about  i02t.  But 
it  never  bore  fo  high  a  price ;  and  in  a  little  time 
it  fell  to  par,,  and  atlaft  to  3  per  cent,  difcount.— 
Various  reafons  have  been  affigned  for  this ;  but 
the  true  reafons  were  the  following. 

Firfl:.  A  general  fall  of  near  2  per  cent,  which 
rook  place  in  the  flocks  foon  after  the  loan  was 
fettled. 

(fl)  Ten  payments  of  9,6501.  and  feventeen  payments  of 
34,375!.  make  680,875!. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly.  A  lower  valuation  of  the  new  4/><t 
cent,  ftock  and  the  fhort  annuity  which  took  place 
in  the  Alley. — This  was  the  principal  rcafon  ; 
and  it  will  be  proper  particularly  to  explain  it.  In 
doing  this,  it  will  be  nccefiary  to  look  back  a  little 
to  tlie  hiftory  of  the  public  funds. 

In  1 71 7  the  public  debts  were  reduced  from  an 
intereft  of  6 -per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  1727, 
from  5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent.  In  1737  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  S'wJoPjn 
Barnard,  for  a  farther  redu(5iion  from  4  to  3  per 
cent.  At  this  time  the  3  per  cents,  were  above  par  j 
and  even,  during  the  three  firft  years  of  the  war 
which  began  in  1740,  they  continued  fo  high 
that  government  was   able  to  raife  the    necefiary 

fupplies  by  borrowing  at  3  per  cent. In  fuch 

circumftances,  it  was  impoflible  the  public  credi- 
tors fhould  avoid  expecting  a  //??/>^ reduction  ;  and 
this  expectation  would  necefiarily  fink  the  value 
of  the  FOUR  PER  CENTS,  by  leading  the  public  to 
confider  them  as  no  more  than  a  three  j)er  cent, 
flock  having  a  fliort  annuity  of  one  per  cent,  an- 
nexed. Accordingly  ;  before  the  war  the  differ- 
ence of  price  between  the  three  and  the  four 
per  cent,  ftocks  was  about  10  or  11  per  cent^ 
After  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  reducftion 
bccom/mg  more  doubtful  and  more  diftant,  this 
difference  became  greater,  and  gfenerally  kept  be- 
tween 
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tween  14  and  17  percent.  At  the  approach  of 
the  Peace  in  17^8,  it  funk  to  1 1  per  cent,  and  foon 
after  the  Peace,  the  3  per  cents,  having  rilen  con- 
fiderably  above ^^r,  (^)  and  an  univerfal  cxpefta- 
tion  of  a  fpeedy  reduction  taking  place,  it  funk  to 

6 per  cent. It  is  evident,  therefore,  ihat  the 

price  of  the  FOUR^^r  cents,  has  been  governed  by 
the  expeftation  of  their  redudion,  {h)  and  that, 
had  there  been  no  fuch  expectation,  their  price, 
compared  with  the  3  ■per  cents,  would  have  been 
much  higher.  It  will  appear  prefently  to  be  moft 
probable,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  expeftation, 
the  prices  of  thefe  flocks  would  not  have  differed 
rnuch  from  the  proportion  of  the  rat^es  of  interefl:. 
In  taking  this  account,  I  have  only  compared 
the  THKZY.  per  cents,  with  the  South-Sea  lovKper 

{a)  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  during  this  whole  war 
they  never  fell  below  82,  except  for  a  few  months  during  the 
rebellion  in  1745  ;  that  after  the  Peace  in  1748  they  rofe  to 
105,  and  in  the  fucceeding  war  never  fell  fo  low  as  they  are 
now,  except  in  the  two  laft  years ;  that  after  the  Peace  in  1763 
it  was  expe£led  they  would  again  rife  above  par  ;  but  that,  in- 
iiead  of  this,  they  have  in  general  during  the  whole  peace  kept 
12  or  I -^  per  cent,  below /ar,  and  15  or  16  per  cent,  below  the 

price  they  bore  before  the  two  laft  wars. One  of  the  rea- 

fons  of  the  great  alteration  which  has  taken  place  fince  che 
laft  war  is,  I  think,  pointed  out  in  the  3d  Sedion  of  the  3d 
Part  of  this  Trad. 

(1^)  Since  the  reduction  in  1749  there  has  been  po  kour 
ptr  qe7it,  capital  created  except  that  of  the  laft  year. 

cent. 
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cent,  capitals  before  their  reduflion  in  1 749,  at 
which  time  they  amounted  to  above  27  millions, 
and  were  (as  the  confolidated  three  per  cent,  annu- 
ities are  now)  the  grand  ftaple  ftock  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1746  and  1747,  two  new  four  per  cent. 
capitals  were  created  redeemable  at  any  time,  and 
transferrable  at  the  Bank.  The  price  of  thefe 
new  capitals  kept  for  fome  time  after  their  cre- 
ation, confidcraJDly  below  the  price  of  the  old 
South-Sea  four  per  cents,  the  reafons  of  which 
were,  I  fuppofc,  the  geneir.l  reafons  which  make 
new  funds  bear  a  lower  pr'ce  than  old  ones ;  and, 
particularly,  their  having  lefs  traffic  in  them,  and 
being  Imall  and  detached  p-rcels  likely  to  be  firft 
feleded  for  the  operations  of  finance. 

Were  the  caufe  now  afUgned,  or  the  expe<5tation 
of  a  reduction  of  interclr,  the  only  caufe  that  go- 
verned the  comparative  prices  of  3  per  cent,  and  4 
■per  cent,  capitals,  the  excefs  of  one  above  the  other 
would  never  be  more  than  the  fuppofcd  value  of  a 

fliort  annuity  of  il.  till  reduBion. But  there 

is  another  caufe  which  may  operate  in  this  inftance, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked ;  I  mean, 
the  expedlation  of  a  greater  payment  at  redemp- 
ticn.  The  efFcdi:  of  the  former  is  to  diminifio^  and 
of  the  latter  to  inci'eafe  the  value  of  four  per  cent. 

capitals. In  order  to  underftand  this  it  muft  be 

remembered,  that  when  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  any 

ccnfiderable 
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Confiderable  difcounr,  it  becomes  pr:i6llcable  lO 
redeem  them  under  par^  while  debts  bearing  ^per 
cent,  intereft  muft  be  redeemed  at  par.  This  will 
make  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter,  which 
will  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  Icfs  difcount  at  v.hich  the  Jbree  per  cents,  are 
fold,  the  gr>?acer  or  lefs  quantity  of  ftock  bearing 
4  per  cent,  intereft,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  probabi- 
lity that  the  whole  or  a  confiderable  part  of  it  will 

be  foon  redeemed  {a) Let  us  fuppofe,  for  in- 

ftance,  that  all  the  public  debts  bearing  4  per  cent. 

{a)  What  is  here  faid  has  been  verified,  in  the  particular 
inftance  of  a  million  and  a  half  borrowed  in  1756,  which  was 
to  carry  3f /«*  cent,  intereft  till  1771,  and  then  to  become  re- 
deemable.  During  the  laftwar,  and  for  about  three  years 

after  the  commencement  of  peace,  there  was  a  genera!  ex- 
pectation that  the  THR.EE/fr  cents,  would  rife  above  par  as 
they  had  done  in  the  former  peace  ;  and  while  this  expeftation 
continued,  this  ftock  was  reckoned  no  better  than  a  three  per 
cent,  ftock  with  a  fiiort  annuity  of  a  half  per  cent,  annexed  j 
and  for  this  reafon  it  bore,  during  that  period,  a  lower  price 
than  another  ftock  of  4  millions  and  a  half  which  was  to 
bear  the  fam.e  intereft  till  1782,  and  then  to  become  redeem- 
able, and  to  ftnk  to  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent. In   the  latter 

end  of  1767  and  beginning  of  1768  the  price  of  the  fljirtier 
ftock  rofe  above  that  of  the  latter,  and  continued  not  far 
from /iTir  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  iti  redemption  in  1771. 
The  reafon  muft  have  been,  that  being  a  frnall  ftock  bearino- 
a  higher  intereft  than  the  ether  fto:!:s,  it  was  expccled,  that 
it  would  be  paid  oft*  at /^r,  and  tlierefore  with  a  confiderable 
profit,  as  fcon  as  it  became  redeemable;  which  accordlnojy 
happened.     See  Poftfcript,  page  177. 

intcrell, 
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intereft,  confift  of  a  fingle  capital  of  five  Mil- 
lions redeemable  at  any  time;  and  that  all  the 
reft  of  the  public  debts  are  three  per  cent,  capi- 
tals fold  at  a  difcount  of  12 per  cent,  or  at  881.  for 
every  icol.  flock.  In  thefe  circumftances,  there 
would  be  a  certainty  that  the  fmall  ftock  bearing 
4  per  cent,  interefl:  would  be  feledled  for  redemp- 
tion as  foon  as  pofTible ;  and,  as  a  (lock  carrying 
fuch  high  intereft  could  not  be  expedled,  when  the 
2per  cents.d.rG2Lt  88,  to  be  redeemed  under  ^^r^ 
its  real  value  would  on  this  account  exceed  that  of 
the  THREE  per  cents,  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  as 
its  redemption  was  more  or  lefs  diftant.  And  its 
whole  excefs  of  value  in  thefe  circumftances  is  to  be 
computed  in  the  following  manner. — It  would  con- 
fift of  a  ^percent,  capital,  for  every  lool.  of 
which  lOol.  in  money  is  to  be  received-,  and  of 
an  additional  annuity  of  i  per  cent,  all  redemption. 
Its  excefs  of  value,  therefore,  if  the  whole  capital 
was  to  be  redeem.ed  immediately,  would  be  the 
fame  with  the  difcount  of  the  3  per  cents,  or  i>. 
per  cent.  If  the  capital  was  not  to  be.  redeemed 
till  the  end  of  7  years,  its  excefs  of  value  would 
confift  of  \2 per  cent,  payable  kvtn  years  hence^ 
and  the  prefent  worth  of  an  annuity  of  i  per  cent. 
for  the  intermediate  term  of  feven  years.  I2l» 
payable  at  the  end  of  7  years  is  worth  in  prefent 
money  (allowing  compound  intereft  at  4  per  cent.) 
9I.  23.  6d.     An  annuity  of   il  for  feven  years  is 

worth 
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worth  (reckoning  the  fame  intereft)  61.  The 
whole  excefs  of  value,  therefore,  will  be  15I.  2s.  6d. 
for  every  lool.  (lock.  If  the  redemption  of  the  ca- 
pital is  to  be  delayed  15  years,  the  excefs  of  value 
computed  in  the  fame  manner  will  be  17I.  15s.  6d. 
— if  20  years,  19I.  is. — if  30  years,  21I. 

If  the  3  per  cents,  had  been  fuppofed  at  a  greater 
difcounr,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  feveral  values 
would  have  been  likewife  greater-,  and  had  the 
quantity  of  4  per  tent.  Hock  been  fuppofed  dovMe 
or  triple.,  the  effeifl  would  have  been  the  fame  with 
a  delay  of  redemption  •,  and  had  it  been  fuppofc;d 
thirty  or  forty  millions,  the  effeft  (in  confequenc© 
of  our  flow  progrefs  in  redeeming  our  debts)  v/ould 
not  have  fallen  very  fhort  of  an  eternal  delay  of 
redemption. 

Before  1749,  the  amount  of  the  public  debts 
carrying  \per  cent,  intereft  was  near  58  millions. 
The  expedlation,  therefore,  of  the  advantage 
now  explained  could  not  then  have  any  effefl ; 
and  the  only  caufe  which  could  have  influenced, 
in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  comparative 
prices  of  thefe  fl:ocks  mull:  have  been  the  firfl  I 
havb-aflisrned,  or  the  exoedlation  of  their  reduc- 
tion\  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  expeflation  of 
&  fn^dden  redemption  of  thcmy  as  foon  as  the  3  per 
cenh'.  got  above ^^r,  by  borrowing  m.oney  at  that 
intereft.  Had  not  this  been  forefeen,  or  had  there 
been  an  ad  of  parliament  rendering  it  impradica- 

i^m*-  ble, 
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ble,  there  Is  no  realbn  to  doubt  but  the  price  0/ 
the  FOUR^^r  cents,  compared  with  the  three  per 
cents,  would  have  approached  nearly  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ra:es  of  intereft,  agreeably  to  what 
isfaid  in  page  191. 

The  itate  of  the  public  funds  has  been  much 
changed  fince  the  two  laft  wars;  but  it  is  an  al- 
teration that  has  increafed  the  comparative  value 
oi  ^.per  cent,  capitals. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  during  the  laft 
war  there  was  reafon  to  expefl,  that,  as  foon  as 
peace  came,  the  three  per  cents,  would  rife  above 
par.  No  one  can  now  entertain  any  fuch  expeft- 
ation.  On  the  contrary ;  it  is  moft  probable, 
that  they  will  never  again  rife  to  that  which  has 
been  their  average  price  during  the  laft  peace  from 
1763  to  1775,  and  which,  I  think,  may  be  ftated 
at  87  or  88. My  reafon  for  this  affertion  is, 

Firft,  that  after  the  prefent  war,  ftiould  vvc  be 
fo  happy  as  to  efcape  the  ruin  with  which  it  threa- 
tens us,  our  taxes  and  expences  will  be  fo  much 
increafed,  and  at  the  fame  time  our  refources  fo 
much  diminifticd,  as  ntrceflarily  to  leave  the  cre- 
dit and  value  of  our  public  fecurities  lower  than 
ever. 

Secondly.  Though  our  credit  and  refources 
fhould  continue  undiminiftied,  yet  the  great  ad- 
dition which  the  prefent  war  will  make  to  the 
public  debt?,  is  alone  likely  to  fink  their  value  ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  every  increafe  of  a  fdleable  commodity 

has  always  a    tendency  to  lower  its  price. It 

follows  from  hence,  that  the  purchaftrs  of  four 
•per  cent,  capitals  have  now  a  profpe(5l  of  an  advan- 
tage of  12  or  14  -per  cent,  at  redemption,  v/hich 
they  could  not  have  had  before  the  lad  peace. 

In  connexion  with  this  it  muft  be  confidered, 
that  it  is  now  highly  probable,  that  it  will  nrver 
be  again  prafticable  to  reduce  the  inrereft  of  any 
^percent,  capitals.  In  order  to  fuch  a  redudlion, 
government  muft  be  able  to  offer  to  the  propri- 
etors of  thefe  capitals  their  frhicipal^  fnould  they 
not  chufe  to  take  lower  interefl:,  and  confequenily 
to  borrow  at  an  intereft  of  ^i  or  ^\per  cent.  But 
no  fums  will  be  lent  on  fuch  lower  intered,  unlefs 
it  can  be  depended  upon  that  capitals  bearing  thai: 
interefl",  when  brought  to  market,  v;ill  bear  a  pre- 
mium of  1  or  2  per  cent.  \  and  this,  when  the  three 
per  cents,  are  not  higher  than  87  or  88,  would  re- 
quire the  excefs  of  value  of  fuch  capitals  to  be 
cflimated  at  14  or  15  per  cent,  whereas  it  has  been 
lately  found,  that  even  four  per  cent,  capitals 
irredeemable  for  ten  years,  will  not  bear  fuch  an 
excefs  of  value. — A  reduMion,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
tereft of  Foi  R  per  cent,  capital,  or  a  redempiion  of 
them  by  borrowed  money,  cannot  now  be  reck- 
oned upon  i  and  the  only  caufe  that  can  reason- 
ably fink  their  value  compared  with  the  three 
ptr  cents,  below  the  ratio  of  the  tares  of  interca,  is 
i'  the 
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the  probability  of  a  redemption  of  them  by  the 
furplus  of  the  national  revenue.  I  need  not  fay 
how  little  is  to  be  expecfled  from  hence.  Sup- 
pofing,  however,  that  much  may  be  expected, 
I  have  Ihewn  what  effeft  it  ought  to  have  •,  and 
from  the  obfervations  I  have  made,  and  parti- 
cularly the  computation  in  page  194,  &c.  it 
appears,  I  think,  that  the  price  of  the  capital  of 
five  millions  four  per  cent,  annuities  lately  created 
ought  to  have  been  near  iS  per  ce?ii.  more  than 
the  price  of  the  three  per  cents.  This  appears 
to  be  true  on  the  fuppofition  that  this  capital  will 
be  redeemed  in  fifteen  years  j  (that  is,  in  five  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  whicii  it  is  made 
irredeemable)  that  the  3  per  cents,  will  rife  to  as 
high  a  price  as  they  bore  during  the  laft  peace ; 
and  that  purchafers  are  allowed  to  make  four  per 

cent,  compound  intereft  of  their  money. Were 

we  to  fuppofe  this  capita!  difcharged  even  in  two 
years  after  it  becomes  redeemable,  the  value,  made 
out  in  the  fame  way,  would  be  nearly  1 7I. 

He  who  will  confider  all  this,  and  alfo  recoIlc6l 
the  general  price  of  the  4  per  cents,  before  their  re- 
dudion  in  1749,  (fee  P-^g^  ^9^)  nTLifi:  be  convinced 
that  the  Treasury,  at  the  time  the  laft  loan  was 
fettled,  had  good  rcafon  for  taking  the  price  of  the 
T\t\N  four  per  cent,  c^y'n^^s  ly  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  price  of  the  three  per  ccuts. It  ha:>,  how- 
ever, been  found  that  this  was  too  high  a  valu- 
ation. Inftead  of  being  fold  at  17I.  more  for 
4  every 
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every  lool.  (lock  than  the  3  per  cents,  they  have 
been  Mid  at  only  13I.  or  14I.  more;  and  t!iis  has 
been  the  chief  renlon  of  the  difcoLint  to  which  the 

lafl  fubfcription  fell. It  is  hard  to  H^y,  by  what 

principles    the    money'd    men  who  trafiic   in  the 
funds  have  governed   themfclves  in  this  inftance*, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  not  been  guided  by 
any   of   the  rules  of  juft  calculation  :    And  the 
fame  mud  be  fald  of  the  value  at  which  they  have 
reckoned  thefhort  annuity  of  a  h-sM per  cent,  for  ten 
years  annexed  to  the  new  /s^per  cents.     In  fonning 
the  fcheme   for  the  laft  loan   this  annuity  was,  I 
have  faid,  eftimated  at  8tV  years  purchafe,  agree- 
ably to  its  real  value,  fuppofing  the  payments  yearly, 
the  firft  payment  to  be  made  at  the  diftance  of  a 
year,  and  money  improved  at  4  per  cent,  compound 
interell.     But  it  has  in  general  been  fold  at  about 
7i-  years  purchafe ;  which   is  lefs  than  its  value, 
fuppofing  money  improved  at  5!  per  cent,  com- 
pound intereft.  {a) 

{a)  Nothing  has  been  more  undervalued  in  the  Alley  than 
Annuities  on  li-vcs.  They  have  been  always  granted,  very  un- 
rcafoa-a.l)lv,  without  any  limitation  of  age ;  ahd  their  value 
has  been  taken  at  no  more  than  12  or  13  years  purchafe  ;  the' 
really  worth  one  with  another  16  or  17  years  purchafe.  Thij 
is  a  ftrong  reafoii  for  preferring  (hort  annuities  to  them  in  all 
fchemes  forraifmg  money.  Short  annuities  for  21  years  will 
be  taken  for  as  much  as  life-annuities ;  and  yet  experience  has 
proved  that  in  this  time  not  di  quarter  oi  the  life-annuities  will 
drop  ;  and  the  whole  expence  brought  by  them  on  the  public 
will  not  be  reaiovcd  in  Icfi  than  70  or  80  years.  See  Note  1 5 , 
Page  134. 

P  2   -  From 
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From  this  account  it  appears,  that  could  the 
caprice  of  the  public  have  been  forefeen,  the 
price  of  the  new  four  per  cents,  fhouM  not  have 
been  reckoned  at  more  than  gi\.',  (the  3  per 
cents. beingat  ySlOand  that, confequently, to  make 
up  a  value  v/hich  would  have  produced  102I.  for 
every  lool.  advanced,  either  the  term  of  irredeem- 
ablenefs  and  of  the  fhort  annuity  fhould  have 
been  lengthened  •,  or,  fuppofing  this  term  the 
fame,  the  fhort  annuity  fhould  iiave  been  more 
than  doubled.  An  artificial  capital,  indeed,  of 
near  half  a  million  would  in  this  cafe  have  been 
created.  But  this  difadvantage  might  have  been 
avoided,  without  bringing  any  additional  expence 
on  the  public,  byfuch  alterations  as  I  have  before 
propofed  j  and  by  increafing  in  the  corrected 
fchemcs,  page  186,  &c.  either  the  term  of  irredeem- 
ablenefs,  or  the  (hort  annuity,  or  the  rate  of  in- 
tcrefi,  or  all  of  them  together. 

The  preceding  account  will,  I  fancy,  help  to 
fhew  vyhat  is  pra6licablc,  taking  things  as  they  are, 
in  borrowing  money  for  public  ufes.  It  proves, 
that  the  nation  loies  greatly  by  the  low  price  of  all 
capitals  bearing  a  higher  intereft  than  3  per  cent. 
and  that  could  their  value  be  railed,  it  would  be 
greatly  beneficed,-^ — For  example.  Could  the 
new  FOUR  per  cents,  have  been  taken  at  99I.  for 
every  lOol.  flock,  inftead  of  95I.  the  whole  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  the  fliort  annuity  in  the  fcheme  of  the 
laft  loan,  and  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  perpetual  inter- 
eft,  in  the  corrected  fchemes,  page  i86,  &c.  might 
have  been  laved.  But  had  the  value  of  tiie  4  per 
cents,  been  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  \:\- 
tereft,  or  nearly  in  that  proportion,  a  farther  faving 
might  have  been  made,  in  all  the  fchemes,  of  the 
profits  of  the  lottery,  and,  confcquently,  of  6000I. 
per  annum  in  the  annual  charge. My  next  en- 
quiry, therefore,  fhall  be,  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  regulations  this  may  be  donr.  I  have  wriiten 
in  the  fedion  on  loans,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fuch  regulations  are  pradicable -,  and  I  have  pro- 
pofed  one  of  them  j  but  I  will  here  be  more 
explicit. 

It  has  been  fhewn,  that  before  1749  the  caufe 
which  deprefled  the  value  of  the  4  per  cents,  was 
the  expedation  of  their  being  reduced  j  and  that 
now  this  caufe  is   the  exoeflation  of  their  being 

»■  CD 

foon  redeemed.     Remove,  therefore,  thefe  caufes 
in  any  degree,  and  their  value  mud   rife  in  the 

fame  degree. With  rcfped  to  the   firft,  it   is 

in  my  opinion  certain  that  it  w..jld  be  doing  greac 
fervice  to  the  public  to  exclude  it  entirely.  Our 
redudions  of  intereft  have  proceeded  from  a 
policy  too  narrow  J  and  the  nation  is  likely  to 
P  3  fuffcr 
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fuffer  by  them  much  more  than  it  has  gained,  (^z) 
The  favings  they  produce,  being  expended  on 
current  fervices,  tempt  to  extravagance  -,  give  a 
fallacious  appearance  of  opulence;  and,  by 
making  our  debts  fit  lighter,  render  us  lefs 
anxious  about  redeeming  them,  and  lefs  appre- 
henfive  of  danger  from  the  increafe  of  them. 
At  the  fame  time  they  render  their  redemption  a 
work  of  more  difficulty,  and  oblige  government, 
when  under  a  neceffity  of  contracting  new  debts, 
either  to  give  extravagant  intereft,  or  to  offer 
excravaf^ant  premiums.  That  accumulation  of 
artificial  debts  which  I  have  pointed  out  has 
been  ov/ing  principally  to  this  caufe  ;  and  had 
it  not  been,  in  particular,  for  the  reduction  in 
1749,  the  public  debts  would  now  have  been 
near  14  millions  lefs-,  and  a  debt  of  above  a  hun- 
dred millions,  inftead  of  ^onfifting  of  capitals 
bearing  intereft  at  3  per  cent,  would  have  confifted 
of  capitals  bearing  fom.e  of  them  31:,  fome  4,  and 
!ome  4i-  and  c^per  cent,  intereft,  which  (fuppofing 
them  all  at  a  medium  to  bear  4  per  cent.)  a  million 
per  ann,  would  have  redeemed   in  fix  years  lefs 

[a)  \  would  except  here  the  firft  reduftion  in  17 17.  This 
was  then  necefiary  to  gain  a  fund  for  finking  the  public 
debts ;  and  had  the  fund  thus  gained  been  applied,  as  the 
laws  required,  invariably  to  this  purpofe,  and  all  farther  re- 
duftions  been  avoided,  \Ve  fhould  now  have  been  burthened 
with  no  debts. 

time, 


\ 
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time,  and  at  twenty-one  miliicns  Icfs  expence. — 
In  fhort  •,  reducing  of  intereft  is  one  of  thofe  un- 
happy temporary  EXPE.DIENTS  to  v.'hich  ftatcf- 
men  are  apt  to  betake  themfelves ;  and  by  which 
prefent  relief  is  gained  at  the  expence  of  future 
fafety,  and  diflrefs  poftponed  by  rendering  it  in  the 

end   more  unavoidable  and  dreadful. There 

cannot,  therefore,  be  any  fufficlent  reafon  againft 
making  the  intereft  of  the  new  capitals  which  may 
be  created  by  any  future  loans,  irreducible.  (^) 
Should  this  raife  the  price  of  capitals  bearing  liigh 
intereft  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  intereft, 
government  would  be  enabled  to  borrow  to  equal 
advantage  whatever  intereft  it  Outrred  ;  the  new 
loans  would  not  bring  any  greater  annual  charge 
on  the  nation  than  would  have  been  necefTary  had 
the  fame  fums  been  obtained  by  felling  3  per  cent. 
capitals  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  immenfe 
expence  of  dcuceurs  znd  f5fitious  capitals  would  be 
faved,  and  all  the  advantages  in  redeeming  the 
public  debts  obtained,  arifing  from  fmaller  capitals 
bearing  higher  intereft. 

Such  a  regulation  as  that  now  propofed  would 
be  alone  fufficient  for  thtfe  purpofes,  v.'hen  the 
amount  of  the  debts  bearing  high  intereft  and  de- 
clared   irreducible,    is   confiderable,    xs   appears 

{a)  That  is  ;  never  capable  of  being  redeemed  by  fubfli  • 
tuting  one  debt  for  another  ;  or  of  being  faved  froni  redemp- 
tion by  accepting  lower  interell. 

P  4  from 
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from  what  is  faid  in  page  195.  But  when  a  debt 
happens  to  bear  a  higher  intereft  than  any  other, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  fmall,  the  probability  of  a 
quick  redemption  will  operate  in  the  fame  manner 
on  its  price  with  the  expeilation  of  a  redtiSfion  i 
and  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  will  become  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  I  have 
defcribed,  to  postpone  redemption  •,  and  one  of 
the  befc  methods  of  doing  this  will  be,  by  order- 
ing, that  fuch  a  dtbt  fhall  be  redeemed  afier  fome 
other  given  part  of  the  funded  public  debts. — So 
flow  has  been  our  progrcfs  in  redeeming  debts, 
that  this  (fuppofing  the  part  to  be  firft:  redeemed 
confiderable)  would  be  reckoned,  in  the  prefent 
circumuances  of  the  funds,  the  fame  with  malting 
the  debt  to  be  lad  redeemed,  irredeemable  for 
ever.  And  fhould  fuch  an  apprehenfion  prove 
right,  the  public  would  lofe  nothing,  becaufe  the 
debt  whole  redemption  v/as  poflponed,  v/ould 
bring  no  greater  annual  charge  on  the  public,  than 
if  the  fame  fum  had  been  obtained  by  felling  a 
capital  bearing  any  lower  intereil.  But  fhould  it 
prove  falfe,  or  fhould  our  debts  be  ever  put  into 
a  fixed  courfe  of  redemption,  the  public  would 
gain  greatly  by  being  able,  after  difcharging  one 
uart  of  its  debts,  to  difcharge  the  remainder  more 
expeditiouQy  and  eafily. 

I  fhall  beg  leave  to  illullrate  what  has  been  now 
faid  by  having  recourfe  again  to  the  laft   loan  of 

4.  FIVE 
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fiVE  MILLIONS. During  the  laft  60  years,  or 

from  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  the  finking  fund 
^o  the  year  1777,  no  more  than  about  fifteen 
MILLIONS  of  the  public  funded  debts  have  been 
paid.  An  order,  therefore,  that  the  capital  of 
five  millions  bearing  4  per  ce?u.  created  by  the 
laft  loan,  fhould  not  be  difcharged  iinlefs  a  capital 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  in  the  three  per 
cents,  fliall  have  htQn  firft  difcharged,  would  have 
carried  its  redemption  to  fo  diftant  a  period,  as 
might  probably  have  railed  it  to  the  fame  compa- 
rative value  with  any  '^per  cent,  capitals. 

Let  it,  however,  be  luppofed  to  advance  its 
price  only  to  102I.  when  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  78  ; 
that  is,  when  the  ratio  of  the  rates  of  intereft  re- 
quired the  price  to  be  at  104.  In  thefe  circum- 
flances,  4.850,000!.  of  the  five  millions  would 
have  been  advanced  for  an  equal  capital  carrying 
194,0001.  intereft  at  4  per  cent.\  and  the  remaining 
150,000!.  would  have  been  advanced  for  the  lotte- 
ry :  And  thus  the  whole  expence  of  the  fliort  annu- 
ity, and  150,0001.  capital,  would  have  been  faved. 
— And  had  the  fame  fum  been  obtained  by  felling  a 
•^  per  cent,  capital,  the  atrountof  intereft,  though 
theleaft  pofTible,  would  not  have  been  much  kfsj(<z) 

{a)  Suppofipgthe  3  per  cents,  fold  at  76f,  the  capital  necef- 
iary  to  produce  4.850,000!.  in  money  would  be  6.339,869!. 
the  intereft  of  wliich  at  3  per  cent,  is  190, 195I. 

but. 
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but,  at  redemption,  there  would  have  been  a  ne- 
ccflity  of  paying  above  a  million  and  a  quarter 

for  which  no  value  had  been  received. When 

fuch  advantages,  uncompenfated  by  any  lofs,  can 
be  obtained  by  fo  eafy  and  fimple  a  regulation  as 
only  changing  the  order  of  paying  the  public 
debts,  (a)  what  pofTible  reafon  can  there  be 
againfl:  adopting  it  ? 

There  is  another  method  by  which  the  value  of  | 

any  (locks  bearing  high  intereft  might  be  raifed, 
which  would  probably  be  no  lefs  effeftual  •,  I 
mean,  by  ordering  that  no  part  of  fuch  flocks 
fnall  be  redeemed,  without  at  the  fame  time 
redeeming  an  equnJ,  or  any  larger  fum,  in  other 
capitals.  This  is  the  regulation  propofed  in  the 
fetlion  on  public  loans,  page  98  i  and  it  will  not 
be  amils  here  to  give  an  illuftraticn  of  it,  by 
fuppofmg,  that  eight  millions  will  be  wanted 
for  the  necclTary  fupplies  of  this  year  -,  and  that 
this  fum  will  be  procured  by  felling,  as  was  done 
in  the  laft  loan,  a  capital  equal  to  the  fum  ad- 
vanced, bearing  4  per  cent,  intereft.     Were  the 

(«)  When  the  amount  of  intereft,  payable  for  a  fum  ob- 
tained by  felling  a  4  per  cent,  capital,  is  the  fame  with  the 
amount  of  intereft,  payable  for  an  equal  fum  obtained  by  fel- 
ling a  3  per  cent,  capital,  which  is  nenrly  the  prcfent  cafe, 
poftponing,  in  the  manner  I  have  propofed,  the  redemption  of 
the  former,  becomes  as  indifferent  as  it  would  be  to  poftpone 
in  the  fame  manner  the  redemption  of  any  3  per  cen'.s. 

intereft 
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intereft  in  this  cafe  made  irreducible,  and  the  capi- 
tal incapable  of  being  redeemed  withoutat  the  fame 
time  redeeming  four  times  as  much  of  the  3  per  ct. 
or  fome  other  ftocks,  an  increafe  of  value  would  be 
communicated  to  it  which  would  render  all  Dou- 
ceurs unnecefTary.  For  it  would  be  a  capital,  the 
redemption  of  which  could  not  be  completed 
without  difcharging  in  all   forty  [a)  millions 

of  the  public  debts. 1  cannot  doubt  but  that, 

in  thefe  circumftances  (fuppofing  the  price  of  the 
3  per  cents,  to  continue  near  78)  a  100 1.  in 
money  would  be  given  for  jool.  in  fuch  a 
flock,  and  the  whole  extravagant  expence  of 
fhort  annuities,  lotteries,  and  artificial  capitals 
would  be  faved. 

{ci)  In  this  cafe  only  a  fifth  of  the  furplus  to  be  at  any 
time  employed  in  redeeming  debts  could  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  this  particular  loan.  The  relt  after  nine 
years  might  be  employed  in  redeeming  the  4  per  cent.  Hock 
created  laft  year ;  or  jointly  with  it,  fuch  parts  of  future 
loans  bearing  high  intereft,  as,  in  borrowing  on  the  fame  plan, 
might  be  left  redeemable.  And  thus  no  obligation  would 
arife  from  this  mode  of  borrowing  to  prefer  the  redemption 
of  3  per  cents,  to  the  redemption  of  capitals  bearing  higher 
intereft.  In  particular  ;  had  this  been  tlie  plan  of  borrowinp- 
through  the  laft  war,  all  furplus  monies  might  have  been 
ever  fince  employed  intirely  in  paying  oft  4,  4I  and  ^percent. 
capitals  preferably  to  any  others  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  no 
douceurs  would  have  been  granted  in  order  to  procure  the  loans, 
no  artificial  debtcontiadedj  or  extraordinary  charge  incurred. 

In 
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In  fhcrt.  With  the  aid  of  fuch  regulations  as 
thofe  now  propofed,  eight  millions  might  this 
year  be  borrowed  (fuppofing  the  3  per  cents,  not 
lower  than  78  or  yy) prol?aHy  at  sinimtr eCi  of  ^n.  per 
cent.^  but  certainly  at  an  intereft  an  eighth  or  a 
QUARTER  higher,  without  offcnng  zny  pre-miums. 
Whereas,  if  no  fuch  regulations  are  eftablifhed, 
either  an  artificial  debt  of  near  {a)  two  millions  and 
a  half  mufi:  be  created  •,  or  5  per  cent,  for  15  or  20 
years  certain,  together  with  the  profits  of  a  lot- 
tery, muft  be  given  •,  and  a  new  tax  laid  which 
viil  produce  400,000  1.  per  ami. 

It  may  dcferve  to  be  added,  that  an  unprof- 
perous  (late  of  public  affairs,  and  apprehenfions 
of  public  danger,  would  have  a  tendency,  by 
placing  the  redemption  of  our  debts  at  a  greater 
diftance,  to  promote,  rather  than  obftrucft  the 
fuccefs  of  fchemes  attended  with  fuch  regu- 
lations. 

There  remains  one  propofal  more  on  this 
fubjefl  which   I  wilh   may   be  attended  to. 

(«)  Should  this  be  difregarded,  and  a  long  annuity  ofrered, 
as  a  douceur,  of  i|  per  cent,  for  90  or  100  years,  eight  viillions 
might  perhaps  be  borrowed  at  an  intereft,  including  the  long 
annuity,  oi  \\  per  cent .  even  though  the  3  per  tents,  fhould  fall 
as  low  as  73. — And  this,  probably,  would  be  the  very  fcheme 
a  minifter  would  prefer,  who,  minding  chiefly  prefent  eafe, 
did  not  care  how  much  he  burdened  the  nation  hereafter. 

1  have 
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I  haveobferved,  that  our  redudions  of  intercfi: 
have  been  the  effeft  of  too  narrow  a  policy.  Ic 
feems  to  me,  that  one  of  the  bcft  meafures  that 
could  now  be  adopted,  would  be  to  undo  what 
we  have  done  in  this  infbance,  by  reftoring  the 
3  per  cent,  capitals  to  a  higher  intereft,  and  mak- 
ing this  reftoration,  one  of  the  means  of  raifing 
the  neceflary  fupplies.  That  this  is  pratfticable, 
and  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  will  appear 
from  the  following  fcheme,  and  obfervations. 

For  20 1.  in  money,  let  iiol.  ftock  bearing  3-7 
per  cent,  interefi,  be  offered,  in  exchange  for 
every  loo  1.  of  the  3  per  cent,  (locks  j  and  let  the 
nt-^  ^i  per  cent,  flock  be  capable  of  being  re- 
deemed at  any  time,  but  never  under  ^^r,  unlefs 
when  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents,  happens  to  be 
below  85 1. — By  this  fcheme  the  public  would 
procure  2 ol.  from  the  converfion  of  every  loo'l. 
■^  per  cent,  flock  into  iiol.  flock  carrying  3t 
per  cent.  \  or  five  millions  from  the  converfion 
of  TWENTv-FiVE  MILLIONS.  The  uew  additional 
Capital  would  be  only  two  millions  and  a  half, 
(or  10  per  cent,  of  the  old  capital)  \  and  the  addi- 
tioncd  iiiterell  v.ould  be  17  s.  (that  is,  a  iialf  psr 
cent,  added  to  7  s.  the  interefi  of  10  1.  at  34  per 
cent.)  for  every  20 1.  advanced  j  or  4^  per  cent. 
for  the  whole  loan- 
That  fuch  a  fcheme  would  afford  ample  encou- 
ragement to  fubfcriptions,  fuppofing   the  3  per 

e^nfs. 
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cents,  at  or  near  78,  will  appear  from  confidering, 
that  the  intcreft  offered  is  above  a  quarter  per  cent. 
more  than  could  t>«  made  by  purchafmg  any 
•perpetual  annuities,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  con- 
fequence  of  forming  a  part  of  the  intereft  of  a 
THREE  AND  A  HALF  per  Cent.  Capital,  is  incapable 
of  rcduftion,  and  therefore  nearly  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  intereft  of  any  3  per  cent,  ca- 
pital.-—— But  to  be  a  little  more  explicit. 

The  new  capital  of  iiol.  bearing  ^^  per  cent. 
intereft  would  be  better  than  the  100 1.  three 
per  cent,  capitals  for  which  it  v/ould  be  fubftituted, 

in  the  following  refpedts. ift.  It  would  carry 

lys.  per  ann.  more  intereft-,  and  fuch  an  intereft, 
when  the  price  of  an  annuity  of  3  1.  is  78 1.,  ought 
to  be  worth  22  1.  2  s.  The  additional  intereft, 
therefore,  would  be  difpofed  of  at  2  1.  2  s.  for 
every  fum  of  22  1.  2  s.  (or  at  9^  per  cent.)  Icfs 
than  its  true  value,  compared  with  the  price  of 
the  3  per  cent,  annuities. 

Secondly.  The  3  per  cents,  when  peace  comes, 
will  probably  be  capable  of  being  redeemed  at 
881.  {a)  But  this  ftock,  in  the  fame  circumftan- 
ces,  muft  be  redeemed  zipar.  It  will,  therefore, 
produce  12  1.  more  in  every  100  1.  at  redemption. 
Add  the  10  1.  additional  ftock  ;  and  the  whole 
additional    fum    to   be    received    at    redemption 

{a)  In  1774,  a  million  of  the  3  per  cents,  was  redeemed  at 
this  price  J  and  in  1772,  a  million  and  a  half  at  90. 

will 
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will  be  22,1.-— — There  will,  therefore,  be  a  proftc 
at  redemption  of  lol.  per  cent,  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced ;  and  this  profic  defervcs  the  more  notice, 
becaufe  the  (lock  to  which  it  is  annexed,  being  re- 
deemable at  any  time,  and  bearing  a  higher  inte- 
reft  than  the  3  per  cents,  wil!  be  felcfted  for  re- 
demption before  them  ;  and  therefore  its  price 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  likely  always  to  keep 
near  far. — Setting  afidc,  hov.ever,  this  advantage, 
and  fuppofing  only  the  20 1.  advanced  likely  to 
be  received  at  redemption,  it  may  be  found  by  cal- 
culating in  the  manner  explained  in  p.  194,  &c. 
that  the  fubftitution  of  i  lol.  ftock  carrying  three 
AND  A  HAhY per  cetit.  for  100  1.  carrying  three 
per  cent..,  or,  in  other  words,  that  20  1.  to  be  re- 
ceived fomc  time  hereafter,  befides  an  annuity 
of  17  s.  for  the  intermediate  time,  is  worth  in 
prefent  money  more  than  20  1.,  reckoning  com- 
pound intereft  at  \per  cent. 

Such  a  fcheme,  therefore,  in  whatever  way  its 
.  value  was  rightly  calculated,  woald  appear  to 
offer  an  advantageous  bargain.  Should  there, 
however,  be  reafon  to  fear  that  the  public  might 
judge  otherwife  -,  or  Iliould  the  3  per  cents,  be  at 
74  or  75,  the  value  might  be  eafily  increafed 
■near  nine  per  cent,  by  making  the  iubftituted 
(lock  112  1.  inftead  of  iiol.  in  which  caic,  the 
intereft   for   the    20 1,    advanced    would   become 

iS  s. 
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i8  s.  5^.  per  ami.,  or  a  little  more  than  four  and 
a  hAf  per  cent,  inftead  oi  four  and  a  quarter. 

The   advantages   to  the    public   which   v/ould 

arife    from   iiicli  a  fcheme  are id.   That    it 

would  be  one  of  the  bed  preparations  foi: 
meafures  that  inuft  fome  time  or  other  be  en- 
tered into  for   putting  the  public  debts    into  d 

fixed    courfe    of    redemption,   {a) In   confe- 

quence  of  being  raifed  to  a  higher  interefl,  a 
confiderable  part  of  them  would  be  made  ca- 
pable of  being  redeemed  with  more  eafe  and 
expedition  j  and  for  this  reafon,  it  is  certain 
that,  if  there  remains  a  pofTibility  of  our  efcap- 


(«)  I  mean  fuch  a  courfe  of  redemption  as  Ihould  not 
be  liable  to  interruption  by  a  war  ;  or,  as  would  be  the 
eiredl  of  the  ellablifhment  of  fuch  an  unalienable  Jinking 
fund  as  has  been  defcribed  in  the  Appeal  to  the  Public  on 
the  StibjeSl  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  Ob/ervations  ou 
re'verjionary  Payments. Nothing  can  fave  us  from  bank- 
ruptcy but  fuch  a  fund  ;  and  were  it  cllabliflied,  the  3 
per  cents,  y  when  they  came  to  be  redeemed,  would  foon 
rife  to  par;  and,  confequently,  the  obligation  implied  in 
this  fcheme  to  pay  a  part  of  them  at  par  would  occaJlon  no 
additional  expence.  It  is,  however,  fo  little  to  be  expeilled, 
that  fuch  a  fuiid  wiii  L»e  ever  ellablifhed,  that  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  made  the  calculatica  given  above, 
on  any  fuppolition  lefs  favourable,  than  that  the  3  per  cents. 
will  bear  the  fame  price  after  the  prefent  war,  that  they 
bore  after  the  lafl ;  and  that  we  fnall  go  on  as  we  have 
hitherto  done,  paying  off  a  7nillicn,  or  a  million  and  a  half, 
now  and  then  in  a  time  of  peace. 
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ing  a  public  bankruptcy,  the  time  muft  come 
when  we  fhall  wifh  all  our  debts  bore  a  high 
ihterefl:.  (b) 

Secondly.  A  capital  of  two  millions  and  a 
HALF  would  be  faved  in  raifing  five  millions. 
That  is ;  the  nation  in  procuring  five  millions 
would  incur  a  debt  of  only  half  that  fum  -,  and 
inftead  of  having  a  quarter  or  a  third  mere  to 
pay  at  redemption  than  had  been  received,  i,c 
would  have  one  half  lefs  to  pay. 

Thirdly.  Such  a  fcheme  would  keep  up  pub- 
lic credit  -,  and,  by  its  neceflary  operation,  con- 
tribute to  carry  itfelf  into  execution.  For  the  ad- 
vantages attending  it  being  grounded. entirely  upon 
the  old  3  per  cent,  flocks,  few  at  fuch  a  time  would 
chufe  to  fell  them,  but  many  would  be  induced  to 
buy,  and,  confequently,  their  price  would  be  ad- 
vanced, contrary  to  the  common  effect  of  public 
loans. Thefe  feem  to  me  advantao;es  fo  un- 
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{b)  The  converfion  of  a  3  per  cent,  ftock  into  a  3!  per  cent. 
ftock  gives  the  fame  advantage  in  redeeming  it,  that  the 
power  of  redeeming  it  at  85I  for  every  100 1.  would 
give. A  million /^r  ann.  furplus  would  redeem  114  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  of  the  latter  ftock  in  the  fame  time,  and 
therefore  at  the  fameexpence,  that  it  would  redeem  100  mil- 
lions of  the  former.  I  fuppofe  here  the  3  per  cents,  paid  at 
par\  and  this  I  have  before  obferved  will  be  found  to  be  ne- 
ceflary fhould  a  time  (fcarcely  the  objeft  of  hope)  ever  come 
when  government  will  fet  itfelf  in  earnelt  and  with  any  elFecl 
to  pay  the  public  debts.  ,  . 

Q^  fpeakably 
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fpcakably  important,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it 
would  be  right  to  go  to  fome  extiaordinary  ex- 
pence,  in  making  at  lead  one  experiment  of  this 
kind.  If,  in  confequence  of  offering  high  terms 
in  one  trial  for  a  fmall  fum,  fuch  an  experiment 
fbould  fucceed,  it  might  be  renewed  on  lower 
terms  i  and  the  way  might  be  difcovered  of  ma- 
naging, in  the  bell  manner,  larger  loans  on  the  fame 

plan. 1  cannot  help  thinking  indeed,  that  it 

would  be  found  that  in  this  way  great  fums  might 
be  raifcd  without  creating  any  new  capitals,  or 
making  any  addition  to  the  public  debts.  I  fancy, 
for  inftance,  that  few,  when  the  3  'per  cents,  are 
about  78,  would  fcruple  to  pay  25I.  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  lool.  tiikzz  per  cent,  ftock  into  a  lool. 
FOUR  per  cent,  ftock,  provided  this  laft  ftock  was 
rot  to  become  redeemable  till  thirty  or  forty 
MILLIONS  of  our  prefent  debts  have  been  dif- 
charged :  And  luppofing  this  true,  money  for  pub- 
lic lervices  would  be  raifed  at  4  per  cent,  or  at  an 
intereft  nearly  as  low  as  poITible  ;  and,  at  the  fam.e 
time,  a  fum  equal  to  the  whole  money  advanced 
would  be  faved.  But  were  it  necelTciry  to  take  for 
fuch  a  fubftitution  24I.  or  even  2<1.  (that  is,  to 
pay  about  4^  per  cent,  for  money)  the  gain,  if  our 
debts  are  ever  to  be  redeemed,  would  abundantly 
overbalance  the  increafcd  expence  of  intereft. 
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Corrections    and   Additions. 

IN  The  Second  Tract,  page  120,  after  the 
words  Lent  at  4  per  cent,  in  1 746,  charged  on 
licences  for  retailing  fpirituous  liquors^  and  reduced 
to  3  per  cent,  by  2^d  of  George  II.  1749,  add, 
and  conjijiing  of  old  Exchequer  Bills  then  cancelled 
and  converted  into  a  debt  from  Government  to  the 
Bank^  for  which  the  Bank  was  allowed  to  add  to  its 
capital  an  equal  fum  by  i  Cjth  George  II.  Ch.  6. 

In  page  128,  inftead  of  the  words,  In  1751, 
certain  Exchequer  tallies  and  orders,  amounting  to 
129,750/.  read.  In  1751,  the  remainder  of  certain 
Exchequer  tallies  and  orders  charged  on  the  duties  on 
wrought  plate^  and  amounting  to  129,750/. 

Page  136,  line  17,  inftead  of  1758  read  1757. 

Page  137,  line  2d  from  the  bottom,  for 
205,000!.  read  215,0001. 

Page  139,   for  17.7401,32!.  read  17.701,324!. 

Page  1 44,  after  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  a  duty 
upon  viBuallers  by  \2th  Geo.  I.  1726,  add,  and  after - 
wards  by  i6th  Geo.  II.  1743,  charged  on  the  duties 
on  licences  for  retailing  fpirituous  liquors.  Now  in- 
cluded in  the  Bank  Capital  by  i^th  Geo.  II.  Ch.  6. 
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Page  144,  Note  {h)  after  the  words,  In  this 
account  I  have  omitted  a  million  horrozved  in  1 7  34, 
add,  <?»^  half  a  million  borrowed  in  1736  j  hecaufe 
ihefe  debts  had  for  Jome  time  been  in  a  fixed  courfe 
of  redemption  by  the  fait -duties. 

In  page  145,  line  2d,  for  10.639,793!.  read 
10.739,793!. — Ibid,  line  loth,  for  146.582,844!. 
read  146.682,844!. — lb.  line  i2tIi,fori5. 639,793!. 

read    i5-739?793l-* Ibid,  note,  line    2d,    for 

i.ii8,oool.  read  i.2i8,oool. 

P.  147.  For  146.582,844!.  read  146.682,844!. 
—For  71.505,580!.  read  71.605,580!. — And  for 


FINIS. 


A  Summary  View    and  Comparisom   of  the  different  Schemes  of  Public  Logins  defcribed  in  the  Supplement. 

N.  B.  The  Sum  borrowed  is  always  fuppofed  Five  Millions;  and  the  Price  of  the  ^per  cents.  78I.     But  all  the  Schemes  may  be  accommodated  to  any  other 

Price  of  the  3  per  cents,  and  to  Schemes  for  borrowing  any  greater  or  fmaller  Sums. 


OLD      SCHEMES. 
1.                              II. 

Scheme  of    the 
loan    in     1777. 
Page  185. 

IIL 

£■ 
5.000,000 

Scheme  of   1777,  altered  to  avoid 
douceurs  and   an  artificial  capital. 

Scheme  of  1777, 
fuppoling    locL 
{owfent.  (lock 
worth  9)1.  wlien 
the  5  per  a.  are 
at  -SI.  Page  :oo. 
VI. 

£■ 
5.000,000 

Scheme  founded 
on    the    regula- 
tions    propofcd 
Page  205,  arc. 

Vll. 
£■ 
5.000,000 

Schsmes  of  loans   by  changing  the 
3  /-.r  ccr.t.  ftocks  to  rtocks  bearing 
higher  intereft. 

Sum  advanced 

Scheme  defcrib- 
ed Page  1S2. 

£■ 

5.000,000 

Scheme  defcrib- 
ed Page  183. 

I- 
5.000,000 

See  Page  1S6. 
IV. 

£■ 
5.000,000 

See  Page  iSS. 
V. 

£■ 
5.000,000 

See  Page  icg. 
VIII. 

£• 
5.000,000 

See  Page  214. 
IX.  ' 

£■ 
5.000,000 

New   Capital,    or  fum  ^ 
payable    at    redemption    J 

5.000,000 

6.343»954 

5.000,000 

4.750,000 

3.750,000 

5.000,000 

4.850,000 

2.500,000 

—  0  — 

Intcrefl:  ofifered     -      -      - 

3  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

/\.^ per  cent. 

^^per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4  fer  cent. 

4V  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

Artificial    Caimtal,    or'i 
fuai  payable  a:   redemp- 1 
tion  more  than  the  value 
received     -     -      -      -     . 

1.200,000 

i-343'954 

250,000 

—  0  — 

*  450,000 

_o- 

—  0  — 

DoucLuus  corjfifUng  of  ad- 7 
dicional  capitals     -       -      3 
Short  Anniiiry  worth 
Lottery  worth      -       -       - 

1.200,000 

i-343>954 
—  0  — 
150,000 

200,000 
150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

450,000 
150,000 

—  0  — 

—  0  — 

—  0  — 

Annual  Charge. 

Perpetu.il 

Temporary     -      -      -      - 

150,000 

lOO-OOO 

For  lives  or  17  yrs 

100,31s 

200,000 
25,000 

fcr  10  years. 

201,875 
25,000 

for  10  years. 

75,000 

for  27  years. 

200,000 
56,250 

fcr  IC  years. 

194,000 
—  0  — 

212,500 

200,000 

'I'otal  ut   Annual  Clurgc 

250,000 

190,31s 

225,000 

226,875 

234,375 

256,250 

194,000 

212,500 

200,000 

Tnis  Scheme  mny  be  altered  to  avoid  the  ar:ificial  Capital  and  4,0,0001.  Douceur  (preferving  nearly  the  fame  annual  Charge)  in  the  Manner  direded  in  the  4th  or  5th  Scheme. 


[To  be  placed  laft  of  all,   facing  Page  216.] 
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